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INTEODUCTION. 


FIIS  Volume^  irluch  pictures  and  describes 

a  considerable  portion  of  Soutb  Wales, 

and  the   River  Wye  irom   Rose   to   its 

mouth,    is    reprinted    from    the    A  kt  - 

Jov&NAL,  in  the  columns  of  irbich  the 

Tour  has  been   published,  periodically, 

daring  the  last  two   jears;   bat  the  Work  has  been  careAilly 

revised  and  much  enlai^ed,  and  the  Authors  trust  it  may  find 

fiivour  with  the  Public. 

Generally,  th^  have  followed  the  route  of  the  South  Wales 
Rtdlway,  commencing  at  Gloacester.  and  ending  at  Milford 
Haven ;  bat,  frequently,  making  excursions  irom  the  line  to  the 
valleys  and  river-sides,  that  give  to  the  country  its  attractions 
of  beau^  and  character. 
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n  INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  requisite  the  reader  should  know  that  the  Tour  is  limited 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  southern  diTision  of  the  Principality : 
it  is,  however,  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  including 
nearly  all  the  leading  and  most  populooa  towns,  and  the  disbicts 
wealthiest  in  mines  that  yield  coal  and  iron — the  trae  jewels  of 
the  British  Crown;  where  there  are  vales  and  hills,  rivers  and 
sea-coasts,  abundantly  rich  in  the  picturesque;  which  is  full  of 
remains  of  venerable  abbeys  and  ancient  castles,  some  of  them 
the  grandest  and  most  famous  of  the  kingdom ;  and  where  the 
antiquary,  the  archseologist,  and  the  historian,  find  frequent  and 
fertile  sources  of  enjoyment  and  instruction. 


The  object  of  the  Authors  is  to  act  as  a  Companion-Guide  to 
this  district — a  district  in  many  ways  peculiar,  and  oGTering  large 
inducements  to  the  Tourist,  in  search  either  of  the  instructive  or 
the  picturesque,  or  that  happy  mingling  of  both  which  our  Islands 
so  liberally  supply ;  and  which  may  render  a  Home  Tour  for 
more  productive  of  true  happiness  than  can  result  from  any  tour 
to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  without  the  drawbacks  to  which 
the  continental  traveller  is^rpetually  subjected. 

In  South  Wales  the  Tourist  will  find  all  the  conveniences  that 
facilitate  travelling,  in  its  by-ways  as  well  as  its  highways. 
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INTRODCtCTION. 


The  Authors  have  the  pleasant  duty  of  acknowledging  the 
valuable  aid  they  have  received  firom  many  accomplished  Artists  : 
it  is  to  them,  indeed,  the  public  will  be  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  they  may  derive  from  this  Book.  Both 
Artists  and  Authors  have  performed  a  task  that  has  been  &uitful 
of  reward  in  the  enjoyment  derived  firom  the  places  they  have 
visited ;  and  they  hope,  while  they  believe,  those  who  are 
induced  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  through  South  Wales,  and 
who  may  anticipate  much  instructive  gratification,  will  be  in 
no  d^ree  disappointed. 
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ity  we  have  uudertalcen  is  to  lead  our 
!rs  tbrongb  a  district  that  affords  abundant 
materials  for  the  pen  and  pencil;  con- 
ducting them,  by  railway,  through  South 
Wales,  beginning  at  venerable  Gloucester 
and  ending  at  Alilford  Haven ;  passing 
through    Chepstow,    Newport,    Cardiff, 
Neath,  Swansea,  and  Carmarthen — towns 
of  high  interest  and  historic  fame,  that 
neighbour  many  places  famous  since  the 
Britons  warred  with  the   Romans,  and 
the  brave  and  indomitable  Welsh  strug- 
gled, not  always  in  vain,  with  Norman 
lerora,  who  have  left  imperishable  traces 
oi  weir  contests  and  their  settlemente — sngges- 
tiona  for  thought  and  subjects  for  pictures.    The  tour,  however,  will  be 
frequently  extended — we  trust  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  reader — 
by  leaving,  occasionally,  the  railway  track,  and  visiting  the  valleys,  hills, 
rivers,  and  sea-coasts,  tliat,  although  they  do  not  lie  immediately  en  rotUe, 
are  easily  and  agreeably  reached  by  "  the  South  Wales  Une." 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  general — a  strong  and  marked — 
desire  to  he  made  acquainted  with  objects  that  merit  atten^on,  and 
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reward  iaquiry,  at  borne;  to  remove  a  reproach,  not  unjustly  urged, 
againat  the  Engliah — of  being  more  familiar  with  attractions  they  have 
sought  abroad  than  with  those  they  may  find  in  their  own  Islands :  such 
as  are  associated  with  glorious  memories,  and  are  wholesome  and  honour- 
able Btimnlants  to  Patriotism  and  t«  Virtue.  Not  only  are  they  fair 
to  the  eye, — our  pltuns  and  wooda,  hills  and  dales,  streams  and  rivers, 
rural  villages  and  rich  demesnes,  spacious  harbonra  and  stem  or  shel- 
tered sea-coasts, — the  mind  is  perpetually  instrncted  and  enlightened  by 
remains  of  past  ages  that  illuBtrate  our  History :  the  cromleach  of  the 
Briton,  the  tumulus  of  the  Roman,  the  barrow  of  the  Saxon,  abbeys, 
monasteries,  and  churches,  "in  ruins  eloquent!" 


And  what  b  gnj  with  igt  beoomci  EAUglab." 

The  Artist  and  the  Author  find  in  Great  Britain  themes  more  abundantly 
prolific  than  they  can  encounter  elsewhere ;  and  may  rejoice  if  it  be 
their  destiny  to  extend  the  teachings  and  the  influence  which  any  Home 
Tour  is  certain  to  convey. 

The  South  Wales  Railway  is  now  not  only  the  road  to  tlie  exten- 
sive and  busy  district  between  Gloucester  and  Milford, — the  vast  coal- 
field of  the  kingdom,  and  its  iron  mine,  and  thciiefore  the  true  source  of 
its  prosperity  and  power, — it  is  also  the  great  highway  to  the  Sonth 
of-Ireland,  and  is  increasing  daily  in  value  and  importance.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  and  illustrate  every  point  of  interest  on  the  way. 

But  our  pnrpose,  as  we  have  intimated,  ia  not  so  limited.  'I'here  arc 
ruins,  valleys,  hills,  and  river-sides  to  he  visited  on  this  route,  by  day- 
excursions  from  leading  stations.  They  are  rich  in  picturesque  beautv, 
in  local  traditions,  and  in  heroic  histories.  Thus  "  faire  Tinteme  "  is  but 
five  miles  from  Chepstow ;  while  at  Chepstow  is  the  fine  Norman  cn^>l)e 
so  long  the  prison  o{  "  the  Regicide  ;" 


At  even  a  less  distance  from  Newport  ia  the  ancient  city  of  the  Romans, 
Gaerieon,  beside  the  romantic  river  Usk.     From  Cardiff  there  is  a 
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delicious  rnn,  by  road  or  railway,  up  the  Vale  of  the  Taff ;  while  the 
Vale  of  Neath  ia  more  than  ite  rival  in  intereet  and  heauty ;  and  poeaibly 
both  will  be  considered  as  surpassed  by  the  chanoB  of  the  Towy,  that, 
running  through  rich  alluvial  meadown,  under  high  hilla,  of  which 
far-famed  "Grongar"  is  one,  watering  the  rock-foundationa  of  many 
castles,  and  refreahing  ancient  Carmarthen,  loses  itself  in  the  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name, — a  bay,  however,  second  in  inWrest  and  in  beauty 
to  that  of  Milford,  the  "  happiest"  of  all  the  harbours  of  eitlter  Wales 
or  England. 

We  shall,  however,  lead  the  tourist  a  longer  distance  from  "the 
line"  than  either  of  the  places  we  have  named ;  asking  him  to  voyage 
with  OS  from  Koss — a  town  made  famous  by  the  "Man"  who  dwelt 
there — donn  the  beautiftU  and  romantic  "Wye — "  sylvan  Wye,"  that 

'■  Wuidinr  tbroagb  Ui«  WDOdi," 

which  receives  the  homage  alike  of  poet  and  of  painter.  It  is  now 
easy  to  reach  the  spot  at  which  its  charm  of  scenery  commences;  a 
train  will  bear  him  so  far,  and  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  delicious  solitude 
of  the  river,  which  he  will  exchange,  now  and  then,  for  the  "hum" 
of  busy  towns  like  Monmouth,  and  the  reflective  repose  induced  by 
ruined  castles,  such  as  those  of  Goodrich  and  Raglan. 

We  shall  also  be  the  gnide  of  the  tourist  to  the  mount^n  cliffs 
that  divide  land  from  ocean  ou  the  stem  sea-shore  of  Pembrokeshire, 
and  those  which  environ  the  primitive  peninsula  of  Gower. 

Of  all  that  can  inform  the  mind  and  delight  the  eye  there  is  in 
South  Walks  a  mine  of  wealtii — inexhaustible,  yet  comparatively  unex- 
plored. Although  amaEingly  rich  in  landscape  beauty,  and  historic 
remains,  little  has  been  hitherto  accompltshed  for  making  known  its 
many  and  manifest  advantages :  the  tide  of  popular  favour  running 
northward  through  the  Principality.  We  shall  show,  however,  that  if 
there  be  less  of  savage  grandeur  in  the  mountains  and  sea-rocks,  and  of 
"breadth"  in  its  wooded  vaUeys,  the  South  may  vie  with  the  North 
in  attractions  that  reward  the  lover  of  nature,  tie  artist,  the  historian,  the 
eccleeidogist,  and  the  arctuBologiet. 
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Through  this  intercBting  and  highly  inatructjve  district  we  purpose 
to  conduct  the  reader,  aided  by  the  many  artists  with  whom  we  have 
the  honour  to  be  associated  in  our  pleasant  taek. 

Our  Toun  commences  at  venerable — veri/  venerable^GLOUOBSTER. 
Where  its  Cathedral  now  stands,  there  was  a  Christian  church  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago ;  one  of  those  primitive  edifices,  constructed  of  clay 
and  wattles,  that  cradled  religion  when  its  missionaries  were  few,  labour- 
ing amid  difficulties,  surmounted  only  by  Divine  aid — aid  accorded  to 
men  of  superhuman  energy,  to  whom  perils  were  duties,  and  who,  strong 
in  faith,  encountered  and  conquered. 

Gloucester  ranks  among  the  oldest  of  English  cities.  It  was  a  place 
of  strength  and  importance  before  the  Roman  invadon.  The  Britons 
called  the  city  "Oaer  Gloew,"  which  signifiea  a  fortress  bright  or 
beautiful.  After  the  Roman  conqueet,  the  word  had  "  a  Latin  termina- 
tion, and  became  Glevum."  By  the  Baxons  it  was  named  "Gleaw- 
ceastre,"  a  name  which,  with  slight  variation,  it  has  since  retained ;  and 
to  which,  from  its  situation,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  lands  that  border 
"  princelie  Severn,"  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  it  is  eminently  ■ 
entitled. 

It  has  sustained  its  prominent  position  among  the  foremost  cities  of 
the  kingdom  from  that  far-off  time  to  our  own  day.  Here  the  Norman 
conqueror  frequently  held  bis  court :  here  the  first  Henry  assembled  the 
first  British  Parliament :  here  Henry  III.  was  crowned :  here  the  second 
Richard  presided  over  a  "factious  and  unprofitable  parliament:"  here 
Edward  II.  was  "  euterttuned ;"  and  here,  after  his  murder  at  Berkeley 
Castie,  he  was  buried :  hence  the  third  Richard  took  his  ducal  title  : 
here  Harry  of  Monmouth  held  a  parliament :  here  a  "  stout  stand "  was 
made,  during  the  civil  war,  against  a  besieging  army  commanded  by 
the  unhappy  king  in  person.  In  all  the  conflicts  of  a  thousand  years, 
"old  Gloucester"  hss  borne  its  part — and  has  ever  borne  it  bravely; 
increasing  and  prospering  the  while,  and  mtuutalning  its  citum  to  rank 
among  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  of  English 
cities. 

Gloucester  stands  on  an  elevation  above  the  Severn,  admirably  situate 
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for  trade  and  commerce  by  land  and  eea ;  it  is  the  outiet  of  a  Ittrge 
and  productive  district,  agricultural  and  manufacturing ;  the  great  river 
is  a  highway  to  all  psrta  of  the  world ;  a  canal  connects  it  with  the 
Thames ;  a  ship-canal  is  a  valuable  aid  to  its  prosperity ;  and  several 
railroads  establish  direct  and  rapid  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  Gloucester  does  not  contun  many  relics 
of  by -gone   times;    they  are   sufficient,   however,  to   provide   for   the 


tourist  a  day's  profitable  occupation.  Foremost  amongst  them  is  the 
venerable  and  beautiful  Cathedral,  to  which  grand  object  of  attraction 
we  limit  our  observations ;  adding  a  few  passing  remarks  concerning 
the  old  Priory  of  St.  Oswald,  of  which  a  striking  view  is  oblsined 
from  the  railway  as  we  leave  the  city ;  and  the  reno^^Tied  church  of 
St.  Makk-db-Lodb,  in  the  graveyard  of  which  stands  a  monument 
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to  Bishop  Hooper,  raiaed  there  to  commemorate  an  event  recorded  id 
the  following  inscription  : — "  John  Hooper,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Glouceater 
and  Worcester,  was  burnt  on  thie  spot  on  Saturday,  February  ix,  hdlx., 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  Proteetaut  religion."  There  is  no  need 
to  relate  the  history  of  this  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Hooper  was 
one  of  many  wlio,  in  an  age  of  cruelty  and  bigotry,  by  their  heroic 
deaths  gave  vigorous  life  to  that  purer  faith  which,  far  beyond  all  other 
things — pnuces,  parliaments,  and  powers — makes  England  a  laud  of 
liberty. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  a  bishop  and  preachers  were  appointed  at 
Gloucester  "  in  the  year  of  our  salvation  139,"  and  &M  Eldad,  or  Aldate, 
was  bishop  of  that  place  iu  the  year  622,  It  is  also  said  that  Lucius, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain,  by  the  advice  of  Fagan  and  Damian, 
misaiouaries  from  the  see  of  Rome,  placed  three  archbishops  in  England 
— at  London,  York,  and  Gloucester — instead  of  the  three  heathen  arch- 
priests  who  then  resided  iu  those  "  cities." 

The  missionary  "settlement" — for  it  was  little  more  until  a  much 
later  period — underwent  many  changes.  It  is  probable  that  after  at 
least  two  "removals"  further  off  from  the  danger  of  river  inundations, 
the  edifice  wae  placed  on  the  site  it  now  occupies ;  and  that  it  was 
iudebted  to  Norman  conquerors  for  the  form  it  eventually  assumed 
of  strength  and  beauty,  together  with  its  status  and  dignity  as  "a 
church."  The  establishment  was  successively  a  nunnery,  a  college  of 
secular  priests,  and  a  Benedictine  abbey — which  latter  character  it  bore 
until  the  Keformatioa.  The  conqueror  appointed  his  own  chaplain, 
William  Berlo,  abbot  of  Gloucester.  He  found  in  the  abbey  only  two 
monks,  but  soon  increased  tlie  number  to  a  hundred.  The  old  church 
and  monastery  were  burned  down  in  1088,  a  circumstance  that  enabled 
Serlo  to  increase  the  magnificence  of  the  abbatical  buildings.  The  main 
structure  of  the  present  cathedral,  from  the  seventh  western  arch  of  the 
nave  to  the  extremity  of  the  choir,  is  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  and 
though  it  is  in  some  places  masked,  and  in  other  parts  partially  concealed 
by  the  lighter  and  more  elaborate  work  of  a  much  later  period,  we  still 
recognise  in  the  massive  and  rude  masonry,  in  the  plain  cylindrical  piers, 
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and  the  rounded  arches  with  their  characteristic  enrichments  of  agzig 
and  billet  carving,  the  solid  and  almost  imperishable  work  of  the  Norman 
architect. 

Throughont  the  entire  region,  in  the  midst  of  which  tiie  city  of 
Gloucester  is  placed,  very  shortly  after  the  eBtabUshment  of  the  Norman 
rule  in  England,  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Nonnana  arose  on  every 
side  in  masaive  strengUi,  and  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  traly  wonderful 
The  old  church-builders  must  have  felt  they  were  at  home  in  England, 
and  were  providing  for  the  religious  worship  of  their  descendanta 
through  many  generations.  Their  edifices  are  of  vast  size,  and  abound 
in  dose  proxinuty  to  one  another;  some  of  them  alill  impressively 
Anglo-Norman,  others  either  changed  or  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  architectural  changes  and  modifications  of  succeeding  centuries,  or 
sometimes  still  thoroughly  Anglo-Norman  in  their  ruins. 

The  Norman  architecture  of  the  cathedral  is  singularly  grand.  The 
piers  of  the  nave  are  loHy,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  quite  plain ;  they  are 
crowned  by  the  cbaracterietic  "cushion-capitals"  of  the  etyle,  from 
which  sprang  the  half-circular  arches  of  the  great  arcade.  The  trne 
proportions  of  these  noble  piers  are  now  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
present  pavement  rising  above  the  level  of  their  plinths,  as  is  the  case 
at  York.  The  ancient  roadway  at  Gloucester,  however,  is  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  and  tn  nlu,  Herculaneum-like,  beneath  its  modern 
covering.  Above  the  pier-arches  is  a  low  Norman  triforium,  and,  still 
higher,  the  remains  of  a  lofty  clerestory  of  the  same  period  may  yet  be 
distinguished. 

Besides  the  nave  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the  c&thedial  of 
Norman  architecture ;  the  entire  choir,  with  its  chapels,  is  also  for  the 
most  part  Norman, — that  is,  the  Norman  work  remtune,  thongh  it  is 
overlaid  with  the  most  elaborate  traceries  and  panelling  of  a  late 
Perpendicular  Gothic  period.  This  part  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  is 
most  remarkable,  as  an  example  of  veneering  in  ttone.  In  part  the 
Perpendicular  is  engrafted  upon  the  Norman,  and  in  part  the  old  work 
is  simply  revetted  or  cased.  And,  unlike  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Tudor  architects,  the  choir  of  Gloucester  repeatedly  shows  the  origins) 
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Nonnan  work  through  the  later  Gothic ;  and  in  the  open  triforium,  the 
old  maaonry  la  left  nnmaaked,  in  discharge  of  its  original  duty.  The 
vault  of  the  choir  (which  rises  to  a  higher  elevation  than  that  of  the 
nave)  is  one  of  the  moat  complex  examples  of  rib-tracery  in  England ; 
and  the  great  eaat  window  fills  the  entire  end  of  the  edifice  with  pierced 
Perpendicular  panelling,  with  stained  glass.  The  crypt,  the  remains  of 
the  conventual  buildings,  and  all  the  details  of  the  edifice,  with  its 
a^joncts,  poBseee  peculiar  points  of  interest  The  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
is  snpreme  as  a  specimen  of  the  decorated  Gothic,  when  revelling  in 
richness  of  decoration ;  and  the  cloisters,  with  their  beautiful  fan-tracery 
vaulting,-  stand  pre-eminent  amidst  works  of  their  claas. 

For  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  first  Norman  prelate, 
the  annals  of  the  church  at  Gloncestor  are  silent.  During  the  thirteenth 
century,  however,  much  was  effected ;  and  during  the  century  following, 
a  succession  of  abbots  devoted  themselves  to  the  architectural  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  their  edifices.  Several  additions  were  then 
made  to  the  church,  and  the  enrichments  which  still  remain  were  executed. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  same  spirit  was  manifested  :  the  noble  tower 
was  then  built  by  Abbot  Sebroke  (1450-1457) ;  the  Lady  Chapel  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  other  Perpendicular  works  were  completed  before  1620. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  large  sums  were  obtained  from  the  offerings  of 
pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  II. 

William  Malvern,  alioi  Parker,  was  the  last  of  the  abbots :  his  monu- 
mental efBgy,  in  full  vestments,  lies  in  the  choir.  At  the  Reformation 
the  church  became  a  cathedral ;  it  was  anew  dedicated — to  the  Trinity ; 
but  the  old  name  of  St.  Peter  clings  to  it;  it  is  usually  called  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral.  Time,  although  it  has  been  more  than  commonly  lenient  to 
this  glorious  old  church,  baa  rendered  much  restoration  necessary,  and 
such  restoration  is  fortunately  placed  under  the  direction  of  Gilbert 
Graham  Scott.* 


to  dalij  at  Glonnater  to  tIiH  the  Imntlftil  cMhelnt,  nAy  faitbttt  >  well  written 
lot  to  Ihs  othrdnl  oaly,  but  tu  tli«  city,— pobllihtd  1>y  Ednnl  Ponr,  WtMgit*  StitM. 
•eanteir  dcieriba  the  lerenl  poliili  oT  Inlemt— the  loirtr,  Iba  IhiuU,  IlM  un,  the 
ti  ud  hdUi  tnoiepti,  the  crypt,  ttie  obipel  at  our  Lady,  "Ihe  Ktal)p«iii(  galitry,'ttaa 
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There  are  many  venerable  and  interaetjng  clinrches  in  Oloncester : 
auch  are  tfaoso  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  MaFy-de<Lode, 
St  John,  St  Mary-de-Oypt.  The  once  renowned  inn,  also,  "  the  Bell," 
the  birthplace  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  u  famons  in  the  annals  of 
the  paet  centnry. 

Our  plan  does  not  require  qb  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  bean- 
tiful  Btructore,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  wWch  greets  the  eye  as  we  enter 
and  leave  the  city :  but  there  is  yet  another  object  that  cannot  ftul  to 
interest  the  passenger  by  railway,  and  induce  inquiry — the  Ruiks  of 
St.  Oswald's  Pbiory,  a  few  broken  walls  of  which  he  sees  almost 
immediately  after  the  train  ia  en  roait  for  South  Wales. 

The  Priory  of  Bt  Oswald,  commonly  called  St.  Katherine's  Ahbei/, 
was  founded  by  Ethelred,  a  later  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  famous  princess 
Ethelfleda,  or  EUida.  St  Oswald  was  King  of  Northumberland  in  the 
year  634 :  he  was  a  devout  and  religious  prince.  ISeing  defeated  by  the 
Danes  and  slain  by  Penda,  the  fierce  and  songninary  Duke  of  Mercia, 
his  remains  were  first  carried  to  the  Abbey  of  Bardrey,  in  Lincolnshire, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Gloucester,  by  order  of  Ethelred  and  his 
princess,  who  "  built  a  college  by  Severn  side,"  where  they  richly  entombed 
his  body,  dedicating  the  edifice  to  his  honour. 

During  the  Norman  period  the  Priory  of  8t  Oswald  seems  to  have 
been  mnch  enlarged  and  beautified.  We  read  that  Thurlstan,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  pulled  down  the  old  church,  built  a  new  one  at  large 
coat,  and  repaired  St.  Oswald's  tomb.  This  building  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  hand  of  time,  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  from  neglect 


llbmiT,  and  the  mananKntl.    Th*  moat  rtmirkmble  of  Uia  u 

■BiinliirTd  u  BtrkElor  Cutla  In  lail.    It  ni  erected  by  hli  k 

biHtr.    The  iIRt!  to  Robert  CnrtliiMe,  Dnke  at  Nonundr,  el 

Cudlir,  !n  IIM,  li  ■  ilngglu  vork,  boldly  cured  la  ttlih  oil 

ItCged,  uid  aboDt  Ihe  h[*d  orer  the  nnil  Uiere  li  a  dnnl  oormul.    It  li  not  pcmlble  to  deUnnEne 

enet  dMai  botltwii  prabebly  the  Kmtnltont  work  of  a  monk  long  lutneqnenC  to  the  dnke^  lab 

moit,  perhai*  iboot  (he  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  alhcdnl  li  filled  Hlth  monomen 

rrom(hator<'ptDiHK.1ngLac)iu,''theflnt  ChrUtlnnklngof  Britain,  who  died  *.d.  17>,  to  that  vhl 

hownra  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jennar,  and  returdt  the  oomparatlrely  bombJe  name  of  Dr-  SGook, « 

^*  planned  and  LntUtutedUie  fint  Bqnday  tcbool  In  [he  kingdom."    There  Ii.  howerer,  one  moitfliq' 

the  Immorial  Flaiman,  and  ooe  of  the  fineet  eflbrta  of  bli  genlm. 
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in  p«Bce,  that  little  ia  left  to  attest  ite  former  magnlliceace ;  its  use  ae  an 
edifice  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  has  long  Bince  ceased.  The 
extent  of  the  monastery  ia  marked  by  a  few  crumbling  walls  and 
disjointed  stones,  which  lie  scattered  In  all  directions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  chapel,  the  east  and  south  walls  of  which  are  the  only 


parts  tliat  retjuu  enough  of  their  original  character  for  us  to  identify 
their  style. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  ruins  and  the  ground  were 
sold  by  the  corporation,  and  are  now  appropriated  to  "  base  uses."  These 
broken  walls  "by  Severn  side"  will,  however,  attract  tlio  notice  of  all 
passers  by.* 
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Leaving  Gloaceater  (by  railway  114  milee  from  London),  we  are  in 
an  iaUnd  at  first— formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Bevem — AIney  Island. 
Here  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  often  fought ; 
and  here  "the  fierce  SOurea"* — ancient  Britons,  from  neighbouring 
WaJes — ^waged  perpetual  war  with  each  of  the  intruders  in  succession. 

The  river  ia  crossed  foy  two  ngly  railway  bridges ;  gradually  we  lose 
sight  of  the  gracefnl  and  beautiful  cathedral  tower ;  we  may,  if  we  please, 
glance  at  the  masts  of  tall  sliips  moored  at  distaut  quays,  and  look  back 
on  green  hills  that  shelter  tlie  venerable  city.  We  run  over  lowlands, 
where  cows  are  at  pasture,  with  httle  to  arrest  the  eye  except  fertility — 
and  that  is  everywhere. 


Thmt  tUf 'd  b«r  flight  wtth  lU  crDn-flDwlnn  coona." 
Thv  Sewn  riiM  from  m.  tprtng  od  th«  Hitcni  lUle  of  ^^loftj  PUnlimmon,"  mt  k  ooDiJdeTvblo 

loaudi  Wdihpool,  when  It  beeomta  uvlgkble  n>r  >iul]  buga.  A  lltUs  beloir  Wekhpool,  Ui* 
S«Teni  !■  Joined  fay  tlis  Vynnry,  k  wnildvnbla  ttrsuii;  Aboqt  ji  mile  beloi*  the  aouSuinoe  or  (he 
Vynvr,  thg  Sereni  qolta  HDntgomeryitilre,  ud  aaten  StaroiBbIn,  InctlDlng  Iti  geDermI  dlreetlon 

cutHn  soaiH,  tfarouRb  Colebnwk  D*]e  to  Brldgeaortb,  ud  tnten  Womeatenhln  >  ihDrt  dUUnee 
■bora  Bndlty.  From  Bewdlay  It  Son  lonthmid  to  Wanwter,  rtMlTing  in  lt>  oonne  (be  Sbnuand 
Salnipt.  About  tvo  mils  below  the  olty  11  obtklu  ft  eanildenbleuanloD  of  nier  by  tfaejnnotlan 
of  the  Terae.    BUll  flDwEnf  itmtly  dne  lonlh.  ud  pMIIng  Upton,  It  lenree  WomeMnhlre  it  Tewkei. 

a,  gndially  iDollalng  la  the  S.B.W.,  wUcfa  dlrenUon  It  cbleBy  IDIIowi  ftir 
One  mile  ibore  U»  city  or  QloDoatar  Um  itreua  dlTidee  lDb>  two  cbuneli  I 
thelalt,  wid  okId  bruob,  Sowtog  by  Olooceiter,  inl  the  right  naelrlPK  the  Ledden,  the  (wo  biucbo 
nuUlDf  ft  Uttle  belaw  the  olty,  fonDlng  thi  rloh  trutariBod  nftllol  Alney  IiUnd.    From  Glonotftler 

left.-  A  ehorl  dlitftnoe  baluv  NewphHU  Iti  ohmnset  wldeni  oaneldenibly,  wid  althoogli  It  nt>lu  the 

(he  riTer  ItHir.  The  *ldth  of  Ihli  ertniry  between  the  rlllige  of  Pretbeni,  below  Newnhun  aixl  Uie 
■oaolh  of  Ihe  Anm.  whan  the  Biiitol  Channel  may  be  aild  to  oanmeDoe,  rftriet  ftom  rae  to  tbn* 
mile*.    The  total  leogth  or  the  Bereni  la  about  two  hnadred  si  Ilea  from  thli  paint  to  ItaioBru. 

•  "11i*Uliii«i**nndiiMdto  aol^ecilaB  nbont  the  ynr  Ti  at  Ih*  ChrlaUui  en  by  Julia  Frao- 
Udim,  from  irhom  the  Tli  Jallft  ii  (hooght  to  hftTa  been  named.'' 
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The  rich  meadows  and  blooming  or  productive  orchards  of  Gloucester- 
shire greet  ua  as  we  proceed.  On  one  side  is  the  Sevem,  always  to  the 
left  of  the  line  ;  on  the  other  are  green  fields,  backed  by  cultivated  bills, 
with  now  and  then,  rising  above  trees,  the  steeple  of  a  village  church, 
round  which  are  gathered  pleasant  cottages,  half-hidden  by  thick  hedge- 
rowB,  and,  here  and  there,  a  manaion ; — all  indicating  ease,  comfort,  and 
prosperity,  and  presenting  a  scene  euch  as  England  only  can  show. 

And  BO  our  first  station  out  of  Gloucester — Grahoe  Court — is 
reached,  a  distance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.     Here  com- 


mences the  South  Wales  Railway;  hitherto  we  have  travelled  by  the 
Great  Western ;  and  we  should  still  do  bo  if  we  journeyed  on  to  Ross 
and  Hereford ;  for  here  their  line  branches  off,  and  thus  we  can,  if  we 
please,  make  our  way  through  Shrewsbnry  to  Liverpool  and  Holyhead; 
or  we  may  travel  muud  to  Newport,  through  Hereford,  Abergavenny, 
and  Pontypool — increasing  the  distance  certainly,  but  varying  the  journey 
much,  always  a  desirable  object  to  the  tourist  for  pleasure :  this  route 
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is  through  ft  district  of  surpassing  beauty,  leading,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  many  of  the  most  channing  valleys  in  South  Wales — the  valleys  of 
the  Usk  and  the  Ta£F  and  the  Vale  of  Neath. 

Toorists  who  design  to  visit  the  Wye  will,  therefore,  continue  the 
route  to  Roes  or  to  Hereford,  descending  the  river — obviously  the  better 
way — for  a  voyage  down  is  always  easier  and  pleasanter  than  a  voyage 
up;  in  this  case,  it  is  especially  so;  for  the  Wye  ia  singularly  rapid. 


and,  OS  we  shall  show,  in  due  course,  boats  can  ascend  It  only  by 
surmounting  mauy  difQculttee,  which  ueed  not  he  in  the  way  of  travellers 
whose  purpose  is  pleasure. 

We  shall  prefer,  however,  first  conducting  the  reader  to  the  town  of 
Chepstow,  below  which  the  river  meets  the  sea;  and,  having  arrived 
there,  transferring  him  at  ouce  to  Roes,  whence,  voyaj^ing  with   him 
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gradually  downward,  we  again  arrive  at  Chepatow,  and  rejoin  the  niaiu 
line  of  South  \^'a1ee. 

The  station  at  Grange  Court  is  pretty  and  picturesque — as  much  so, 
that  is  to  say,  ae  a  railway  station  can  be  r  moreover,  it  has  the  charm  of 
solitude  ;  there  ia  no  bouse  of  any  kind  near  it,  and  seldom  are  there  any 
sounds  except  the  railway  whistle  and  the  songs  of  birds  from  adjacent 
woods. 

We  have  lost  the  river  Severn  for  some  miles ;  presently  it  agfun 
comes  in  sight,  afTording  a  pleasant  subject  for  the  pencil — of  which  the 


artist  has  availed  himself.  The  distant  church  is  that  of  Westbury. 
The  station  next  reached  is  Newnhau  ;  whence  we  obtain  another  view 
of  the  broad  Severn — here  nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  high  water.  Newn- 
ham  is  a  market  town,  and  was  formerly  of  some  note  :  it  was  the  place 
of  appointed  meeting  between  Henry  II.  and  Strongbow,  when  the  stout 
earl  returned  from  his  Irish  conquest.  Itemains  of  fortifications  may 
still  be  traced — protections  against  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  who  rarely 
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stood  that  in  bad  weather  the  passage  is  a  voyage,  and  not  without 
danger.  If  tlie  tide  ia  out,  the  eye  will  be  continually  arrested  by  huge 
sand-banks ;  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  names  : — Framp- 
ton  Sand,  Waveridge  Sand,  the  Ridge  Sand,  Prinn  Sand,  Sanager  Sand, 
Lydney  Sand,  Shepherdine  Sands,  Oldbury  Sand,  rapidly  follow  each 
other  between  Gloucester  and  Chepstow. 

For  some  miles  we  have  skirted  the  famous  Forest  of  Dean :  it  is  on 
onr  right,  the  Severn  being  on  our  left.  The  name  is  derived,  according 
to  one  authority,  from  the  Saxon  word  "  dene,"  a  dale ;  according  to 
QiralduB,  "  from  ita  early  settlers,  the  Danes ; "  or,  according  to  Camden, 
from  "  arden,"  a  term  "  which  the  Britona  used  to  signify  a  wood." 
Many  Druidic  remains  are  found  there;  its  ancient  iron  mines  were 
undoubtedly  worked  by  the  Romans ;  the  Saxon  kings  conferred  upon  it 
several  privileges;  the  Norman  conquerors  made  it  their  hunting-ground, 
and  knew  its  value  also  as  a  huge  forge  and  "nnrse-grouud"  for 
wood.  Many  castles,  in  rains,  on  its  borders,  attest  the  care  by  which 
it  was  guarded.  The  miners  and  foresters  had  peculiar  "customes 
and  franchise,  tame  out  of  miqde."  And  many  a  tall  tree,  that  sprung 
from  an  acorn  here,  has  borne  the  commerce  of  Briton  over  the  world, 
and  upheld  its  glory  in  a  hundred  fights.  It  is  recorded  by  John  Evelyn, 
that  when,  in  1588,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  on  its  way  to  England,  it 
was  "expressly  enjoined,  that  if  they  could  not  subdue  the  nation,  and 
make  good  their  conquest,  they  should  yet  be  sure  not  to  leave  a  tree 
standing  in  the  Forest  of  Dean."  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  King  and  the 
Pariiament,  it  bore  its  part  bravely. 

The  .inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  a  singularly  primitive  people ;  for 
centuries  they  were  completely  isolated,  and  had  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  world  beyond  the  shadows  of  their  trees.  They  are  described 
by  historians  of  various  epochs,  as  "  a  robustic,  wild  people :"  so  indeed 
they  are  to  this  day ;  still  following  their  old  "  customes,"  believing  in 
witchcraft,  in  the  evil  eye,  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  and  incantadons,  and, 
of  course,  in  apparitions.  "  One  half  of  the  forest  population  is  under- 
stood to  be  employed  at  the  coal  works;  a  fourth  part  at  those  of  iron ; 
and  the  remainder  in  quarries  and  woods."     That  population,  by  the 
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ehipa,  the  hulls  of  which  are  hidden  by  infervening  banks.  We  take 
note  a]ao  of  a  masB  a!  masonry,  that  seeme  oddly  out  of  place,  beside  a 
white  house,  and  a  seriea  of  red  sandstone  banks :  it  is  the  huge  gateway 
of  the  Bbbkelbt  Ship  Canal,  that  leads  from  this  point — Sharpneee 
Point — to  Gloucester.  This  great  undertaking  was  commenced  so  far 
back  as  1794 ;  voriona  "  untoward  events,"  however,  postponed  its 
opening  to  the  year  1827.  It  is  from  70  to  90  feet  wide,  18  feet 
deep,  17  miles  in  length,  and  can  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  700  or 
800  tons. 

The  tall  spire  of  the  church  at  Lydney  is  seen  long  before  the  station 
is  reached  ;  and  then  the  masts  of  vessels — coal  barges  they  are,  and 
none  other — which  mark  tlie  nature  of  the  trafBc  in  this  busy  district. 
Lydney  is  a  place  of  historic  note :  the  Ramans  were  here ;  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  "Wintour,  vice-admiral  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  one  of  those  gallant  men  who  shared  in  the  great  glory  of 
that  age — the  defeat  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada."  It  was  hia  descendant 
who  BO  fortified  his  "house,"  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  were 
fain  to  retreat  from  before  it*  Lydney  is  now  the  great  outlet  for  coal 
and  iron  from  the  neighbouring  forest.  The  artist  has  pictured  its  sole 
peculiarity — the  Coal  B  a  robs. 

The  station  that  succeeds  Lydney  is  Woolaston :  it  is  in  no  way 
remarkable.  Between  the  two  stations,  however,  there  is  a  fine  range  of 
hills,  that  accompanies  us  all  the  way — to  the  right;  the  Severn,  some- 
times near  and  sumetimea  distant,  being  on  the  left.  As  we  approach 
Chepstow,  the  eye  is  cheered  by  a  remarkably  pretty  village — the  village 
of  Tidenham;  and  presently  we  cross  the  railway  bridge  over  the  M'ye, 
leave  Gloucestershire  and  enter  Monmouthshire — the  river  dividing  the 
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two  countieB.     We  have  travelled  twenty-seven  miles   and  &  quarter 
alncc  we  loft  Obucester  city. 


Before  we  descnbe  the  many  and  marked  attractions  of  Chepstow, 
we  shall  aak  the  reader  to  make  with  us  the  voyage  of  thk  Lower 
Wye.  The  Upper  Wye,  that  portion  of  the  river  which  runs  from  ita 
source  to  the  town  of  Boss,  although  wildly  picturesque  in  many  parta, 
has  comparatively  few  attractions  for  the  tourist,  and  is  seldom  visited 
by  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  pleasure  by  the 
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smaUeat  sacrifice  of  time.  We  believe,  therefore,  we  meet  their  wishefi 
beat  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  early  course  of  the  stream,  being  thus 
enabled  greatly  to  enlarge  our  descriptions  of  the  attractions  which  exist 
on  both  its  banks  between  Eoas  and  the  sen. 

The  Wye  has  its  source  in  "lofty  Plinlimmon;"  it  is  one  of  five 
sister  streams  to  which  the  mountain  gives  birth :  these  are  the  Severn, 
the  Rheidol,  the  Ll}-fFnant,  the  Clevedoc,  and  the  Wye.  Its  rise  is,  thus, 
in  Montgomeryshire ;  it  flovrs  into  Kadnorshire ;  thence  through  nearly 
the  centre  of  Herefordshire  to  Monmouth  ;  and  afterwards,  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  it  forms  the  boundary  which  divides  MonmouthshiTe 
from  Gloucestershire.  Although  of  Welsh  birth,  therefore,  and  distin- 
guished in  all  early  Welsh  docuraenta  as  Gwt, — "the  river," — in  its 
maturity  it  is  English;  for  both  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire — 
"  anciently  "  <>f  Wales — have  long  been  numbered  among  the  counties  of 
England.  The  Wye  is  the  fairest  of  the  five  fair  sisters^dribbling  from 
the  mountain  side  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  birthplace  of  the 
more  robust  Severn — running  its  course  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
through  luxuriant  scenery — hill  and  dale,  rock  and  valley — in  its  earlier 
progress  over  many  falls,  beside  productive  flats  of  green  pasture, 
bordered  by  huge  cliffs  and  thick  woods,  encircling  prosperous  towns, 
and  navigable  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  Having 
gathered  the  contributions  of  several  hberal  tributaries,  at  length  it  joins 
the  "  Princelie  Seveme,"  which,  thus  augmented,  runs  into  the  Bristol 
Oiannel,  dividing  Somerset  and  Devon  from  South  Wales.* 

The  Wye  is  first  seen  in  mingled  strength  and  beauty  at  the  renowned 
town  of  Boss ;  a  town  that  owes  its  fame  to  the  "  Man "  who  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  gave  to  it   an  illustrious  page  in  history,  and  whose 
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name  has  been  immortallBed  by  ft  few  lines  of  verse,  more  enduring 
than  any 

"UoDamrnt,  iDKriplloD,  itoD*." 

The  date  uf  the  foundation  of  Rosa  is  not  very  remote ;  it  is  not,  however, 
far  diutant  from  a  Roman  atation,  the  Ariconimu  of  Antoninus — 


The  interest  of  Betuu,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  whose  See  the  mane 
attached,  procured  it  the  grant  of  a  market  from  King  Stephen 


Henry  III.  conatituted  it  a  free  borough.  It  is  a  pleaeaut  town,  built  on 
an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  Wye,  which  here,  aa  in  so  many  other 
parts,  exhibits  the  peculiarity  referred  to  by  the  poet  when  describing  its 
"  winding  bounds."  Mr.  Htilme  has  taken  his  view  of  the  Town  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  he  has  thus  directed  attention  to  its  leading 
points  of  intereat,  the  principal  of  which  ia  the  "  heaven -directed  spire," 
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rising  high  above  them  all.  From  the  stately  Hotel  that  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  once  honoured  "Prospect,"*  there  ie  a  wide-spread  view, 
embracing  a  fine  expanse  of  country — hill  and  dale,  green  meadows, 
crowded  farm-yards,  church  spires,  pleasant  villages,  venerable  ruins, 
records  of  old  Romans  and  their  British  predecessors — all  the  varieties, 
in  short,  that  are  in  landscapes  so  many  sources  of  inCTpressihle  delight 
From  this  "  Prospect "  we  have  been  looking  down  and  around — on  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  autumn  days,  the  sun  shining  through  surroan<^g  trees 
over  the  river.  The  view  is  indeed  surpassingly  beautiful — such  as  only 
England  An  supply :  for  although  deficient  in  grandeur,  it  is  happily 
suggestive  of  the  unobtrusive  pleasures  that  arise  from  internal  peace ; 
the  grace  that  combines  high  cultivation  with  natural  boons ;  and  the 
channs  that  are  derived  from  the  past  and  the  present  as  fruitful  sources 
of  hope  in  the  future. 

From  the  "Prospect"  the  eye  first  falla  on  Wilton  Castle — now  a 
picturesque  ruin — standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  close  to  the 
old  bridge,  "  broken  down  "  by  a  gallant  soldier.  General  Rudhall,  who 
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defended  Hereford  during  the  civil  war,  and  who  thus  arreated  the  army 
of  Cromwell  on  its  march  to  inveet  the  city.  It  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  Lords  Grey,  of  Wilton  ;  and  though  now  but  a  few  ivy-covered 
walls,  it  was  here  the  noblest  of  a  noble  race  entertained  the  poet  Spenser — 


It  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  King  Stephen,  in  1141,  and  was 
held  by  Harry  de  Longchamp,  as  a  gift  from  Henry  I,,  "  by  the  service 


of  supplying  two  men-at-arms  for  the  ware  in  Wales."  To  the  Greys 
it  came  by  marriage  ;  and  afterwards,  by  marriage  also,  to  the  first  Lord 
ChandoB,  in  whose  family  it  continued  for  two  centnries,  until  it  was 
eold  to  the  Governors  of  Gny's  Hospital,  in  London,  to  whose  large  and 
well-spent  revenue  the  estate  now  contributes.     The  castle  gives  his  title 
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Onr  present  dnty  is  to  visit  the  town ; — to  enter  the  time-honoured 
structure  which,  happily,  continueB  animpaired — the  old  and  venerable 
Church  of  Ross  ;  to  walk  through  the  market-place  made  famona  bv 
"the  Man;"  and  to  visit  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  the  room  in 
which  he  died — and  especially  to  view  from  the  "Proapect"  the  delicious 
scenery  he  loved. 

Such  occupations  are  always  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant :  the  places 
in  which  great  and  good  men  have  walked  are  especially  suited  to  reflec- 
tion  and  self-scrutiny ;  the  force  of  example  is  felt  with  double  strength ; 


incendves  to  virtue  become  plain  and  palpable;  in  this  sense,  but  not  in 
this  only,  time  can  place  no  boundaries  to  the  influence  of  high  minds 
and  pure  hearts. 

Let  US  first  look  at  the  town  :  there  are  here  few  remains  of  a  remote 
date.  The  streets  all  lead  "up-hill"  to  thb  market -place,  a  quaint 
structure,  built  of  the  red  sandstone  bo  universal  in  the  district,  which 
has  but  little  power  to  resist  the  influence  of  time ;  it  b  no  older  than 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  whose  time-defaced  bust  stands  in  an  oval, 
over  the  principal  entrance.  One  of  the  sides,  however,  contains  a 
piece  of  sculpture  far  more  interesting — a  monogram  of  singular  character,  - 
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composed  of  «  reversed  L,  e,  C,  and  &  heart,  from  which  the  letters 

Bpring;  the  tradition  being  that  the  Man  of  Rosa,  whose  house  is 
directly  opposite,  desiring,  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  crown,  to  have  before  his  eyes 
a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  restored 
monarch, — and  failing  in  his  wish  to 
have  the  bust  placed  where  he  could 
see  it  when  he  pleased, — caused  this 
small  stone  to  be  fixed  in  the  position 
it  now  occupies.*  It  is  understood  to 
mean,  "  Love  Charles  in  your  heart." 

Let  us  enter  the  honse  in  which 

he  lived  and  died,  and  offer  the  homage 

of  gratitude  to  a  good  man's  memory; 

*™*'""-  one  who,  if  not  all  the  poet  describes 

him,  was  undoubtedly  as  he  is  pictured  by  another  poet — Coleridge  f — 

nearly  a  century  after  his  death  :— 

"  Friend  (o  tli*  frtandlai,  to  Ui«  ilck  mu  health, 


Poortl  Ui«  bright  bU»  of  freBdom'i  noontldB  t»y." 

The  house  has  been  divided  :  one  portion  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
rebuilt;  the  other  part  has  not  been  so  materially  changed.  The  floors 
and  panellings  of  several  chambers  are  of  oak ;  a  quunt  opening  leads 
to  a  narrow  corridor,  and  into  a  small  room,  tradiUonally  said  to  have 
been  his  bed-room,  where  he  endured  his  first  and  his  last  (his  only) 
illness,  and  where  he  died  4  i'  looks  out  upon  his  garden ;  that  garden 
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ia  now  divided,  like  the  house ;  one  half  of  it  baa  heeu  Btrangely  "  meta- 
morphoaed ;"  the  other  half  haa  been  converted  into  a  howling-green ;  the 
snrronuding  walls  of  both,  however,  susttun  flourishing  vine  and  pear- 
treea.  The  one  boasta  a  gothic  suMMBR-HonsE,  in  which  there  is  a  tablet 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  in  1835,  and 
a  table  made  of  the  huge  beams  of  tbe  "  modest  mansion,"  and  part  of 
a  tree  under  which  Nelson  sat,  at  Rudball ;  wbile  in  tbe  other  there 
ia  a  small  conaervatory  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  summer-bouae. 


in  which  the  venerable  Man  of  Rosa  usually  spent  bis  afternoons  of 
qniet  and  contemplation.  It  was  a  pretty  thing  in  ita  time,  whatever  it 
may  be  now;  and  as  the  father  of  Ibe  preaent  owner — Mr.  Fowie,  the 
respected  bookseller — kept  a  drawing  of  it  in  ita  better  state,  the  reader 
may  be  pleased  to  see  it  engraved  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  onr  tour. 


of  hU  hind)  I  Uiti  !•  probibla,  Ibr  la  ■  mu  KuUn,  wbo  had  iwtit  pnrlotulr  luffendidij'i  IllDMt, 
oonflBnunt  miiit  li»*  bMU  nry  IrlmiD*,  ind  he  no  doabt  loufht  nlleC  in  loy  cmplOTmBnt  Ihit 
dmnniHca  could  lappl;  to  him,  obila  It  l>  nut  likc)y  Uul  la  tlngoUr  *  iihlni  wH  *  COInmluloii  to 
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Aa  ^nll  thus  be  aeen,  there  are  in  Robb  eeversl  memoriftls  of  "  the 
Man."  We  look  in  vain,  however,  for  evidence  that  hie  fellow  townsmen 
have  been,  or  are,  more  proud  of  hia  fame  than  vain  of  hie  notoriety : 
there  is  even  now  "  no  monument,  inacriplion,  atone,"  other  than  that 
which  one  of  hie  remote  descendanta  erected  half  a  ceatury  alter  he 
alept  under  the  shadows  of  the  "  heaven -directed  spire  "  he  "  taught  to 
rise,"  and  which,  until  then,  contained  no  mark  to  make  known  "  his 
race,  hie  name,  bis  form."  There  is  no  hospital,  no  school,  no  alms- 
house "neat  but  void  of  state;"  no  "  portioned  maids"  nor  "  apprenticed 
orpbaDS,"  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "bless  bis  name;" 
no  seats  are  there  on  which  "  weary  travellers  repose,"  and  ask  who 
gives  them  rest ;  nothing,  in  short,  to  make 

'*  Th«  HKinory  of  thi  Jatt 
Snwll  lOHt  Had  blonom  in  tfas  dut," 

save  his  own  good  deeds  which,  aa  we  have  shown,  neglect  or  cupidity 
have  gone  far  to  obliterate. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  church,  so  happily  associated  with  the 
boDOured  name  of  John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross.* 

The  church  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  building,  with  a  tower  and 
an  elegant  spire,  121  feet  in  height.  The  churchyard  is  very  neatly 
kept,  and  has  some  venerable  elm-trees,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  Man  of  Robb,  whose  body,  as  we  have  intimated,  rests 
within  its  walls.  We  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Roecoe : — "  I  never 
remember  having  been  bo  much  pleased  with  a  church  and  burial-ground 
as  with  this ;  the  grey,  gothic  architecture,  the  ancient  tombs,  and  the 
heaved  turf,  where  so  many  nameless  dead  are  laid  at  rest, — the  grand 


•  John  KyrI*  wm  deHeodtd  from  u  uoieat  ftmlly  lom  HtM  t  WilRad.  ixtr  Bou.  H«  wii 
bon.  U  Uh  Wblta  Hobm,  lo  tin  [sriili  of  Dymook,  Qlinm«MihlM,  on  tti*  OTnd  of  Xtj.  IMl,  »wl 
dl«du  Kaa.on  Uh  Tlh  tloTraber,  1734,  »t  thB"fU]l  lee'of  .(Bftt7.«Lght.  Tho  nun  ippnn  "• 
h»™bMiiorl(1i»Ujf  Curl,  •fUnrirdi  Cyril,  mndiobitqinntlrKyrl..    Hi  wu  »  b4ohelar,  »iid  l«tt  iio 

queuU/  diTtdgd  ud  tobdlvld.di  ind  n  baUen  nry  IllUo  «lUi«r  of  hi»  blood  or  hli  prnperty  !•  ulih 

tlie  loabTlquBt  of  "  U»  Hsn  or  Uiw;"  b*  lud,  loooidlni  to  Fotbrak*,  bMD  m  U}\ei  during  bli  MIt- 
Upm.  Hi  b  dtMribed  u  "  In  fttf,o  nlhn  Ull,  tbiii.  inil  'tV  tbipnl.  <r«r[n(  ■  pl«ln  ■nil  of  bniwo 
ud  >  nig,  In  tbt  rUhlon  of  Ui  dif ;"  tat  Uin*  ki  no  uUuoUg  portnit  of  litn. 
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trees,  rustling  in  the  wind  above,  and  the  glorious  prospect  spread  out 
all  around, — it  wm  the  very  poetry  of  earth — it«  beauty  and  ita  sadness." 
The  church  contains  a  group  of  finely -sculptured  moDuments,  princi- 
pally of  the  Rndhall  family  (a  family  now  extinct),  and  a  statue,  in 
Roman  costume,  of  that  gallant  General  Bndball,  who  defended  Hereford 
for  the  crown  agunat  the  assaults  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament* 
Under  a  plain  atone  beside  the  altar  the  Man  of  Rose  is  buried ;  as  we 
have  s&id,  "  no  monument,  iuscriptJon,  stone"  marked  his  grave  until,  in 


1776,  a  distant  relative,  "  Lady  Betty  Dupplin,"  left  by  will  a  sum  of 
money,  which  "her  executor  and  heir"  expended  in  erecting  a  tomb 
to  his  memory.    The  tomb  has  a  bas-relief,  which  purports  to  be  a 


Chuia  b*  nu  (M  >  nmrd  (Or  bli  pIMy  tnd  iDytUy),  ippolnM  b:r  Uii  inhblihop'i  m 
tilt  tlang«  of  Rni|  on  Uio  3Tth  of  July,  1040 ;  vhlch  Tlcmn^,  on  AccodoC  at  ' 
ml  tbU  tlEBft  ToqDlnd  tWim  thi*  plu»,  wii  «iflMd1n0l]r  burthqied  ud  optinsf ed. 

btntSoA,  tog«th«  with  bLi  elupali  of  Wsiton  iind  UmmplDa,  lo  bBcmlcd  lod  ord 
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portrut,  and  a  tablet  repreeenting  Charity  and  Beaevuleace.  Bat  th€ 
chief  intereBt  of  the  charch  is  derived  from  another  source.  Growing 
iirom  the  pew  where  the  good  man  used  to  ait  are  two  elm-trees,  which, 


when  in  full  leaf,  are  singular  adornments  of  the  sacred  edifice.  They 
are,  it  is  said,  about  fifty  years  old,  but  are  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm,  and  are  necessarily  cut  at  the  tope  when  they  reach  the  roof,  which 
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ii  their  boundary.  The  local  tradition  Is  that  they  are  suckers  from 
a  tree  planted  by  "  the  Man"  oti/nde  the  church,  but  which  was 
"impionsly"  cut  down  by  a  certain  rector,  because  it  excluded  light; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  forced  their  way  intide,  where  they  hare 
continued  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  where,  certainly,  they  are  protected 
by  the  good  will  and  grateful  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.    There  u  one 


other  object  of  interest  associated  with  his  memory — ^the  chiur  in  which 
he  used  to  sit,  and  which  was  afterwards  the  chair  of  a  couTivial  society. 
This  chair  was,  according  to  Mr.  Heath,  presented  to  a  Benefit  Society 
in  the  town,  but  as  it  wanted  n  cuahion,  "  to  render  the  seat  easy,  it  was 
turned  out  of  the  club-room,  being  considered  as  a  piece  of  lumber,  in 
which  neglected  state  it  lay  for  some  years,  and  was  at  last  ordered 
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to  be  burnt"  £y  eome  lucky  chance  it  was  preaeryed,  and  is  now 
deposited  in  the  yestry  of  the  cbnrch.  Yet  another  interesting  memori&l 
of  the  Man  of  Ross  is  preserved 
also  in  the  church.  It  is  a  small 
volome,  written  by  the  Bev. 
John  Newton ;  this  volume  con- 
tains the  autograph  of  John 
Kyrle.    We  procured  a  tracing,  and  have  engraved  it 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fame  of  John  Kyrle  arises  principally,  if 
not  solely,  from  the  accident  that  Pope  bad  heard  of  his  generous  and 
liberal  acts,  which,  although  at  that  time  productive  of  enormous  good, 
had  received  no  sort  of  recognition  from  those  of  whom  he  was  the 
benefactor.*  The  poet  wrote,  therefore,  his  immortal  lines — an  imaginary 
dialogue  between  himself  and  his  friend  Lord  Batburst,  in  bis  poem  on 
''The  Use  of  BicheB;"f  and  they  have  carried  the  name  of  the  Man 
of  Boss  throughout  the  world  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  toi^ue  is  read. 
We  hope  and  believe  there  are  not  many  cities  or  towns  of  England 
where  there  have  been  none  at  any  time  found  at  once  so  benevolent 
and  80  beneficent  as  John  Kyrle  of  Ross,  with  as  little  idea  as  had 
"the  Man"  of  the  celebrity  that  was  to  follow^ — who  neither  sought  for 
nor  anticipated  renown  beyond  the  limited  circle  directly  benefited — 
who  in  doing  good  wonld  have  "hlush'd  to  find  it  fame,"  but  who 
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are  beneractors  to  mankind  by  the  force  of  example,  and  iaasmuch  as 
"  their  works  do  follow  tbem ! "  * 

Blessed  be  tbe  memory  of  good  John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Boas  !  and 
may  the  prophet  yet  find  in  his  own  country  other  honours  than  tkose 
which  ^ive  his  name  to  a  wayside  inn,  a  "  walk"  of  which  he  would  be 
ashamed,  and  a  houae  defoced  by  an  unseemly  bust  of  plaster. 

We  commence  oor  voyage  down  the  Wye — a  voyage  full  of 
interest  and  enjoyment.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  sketch  yonder 
lishennan,  who  is  carrying  the  coracle 
to  the  stream.  In  Hereford  and 
Monmouth  it  is  called  also  a  thoracic, 
a  tntekle,  and  sometimes  a  coble,  and 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  a 
corragh  or  corach, — all  names  evi- 
dently derived  from  one  root,  and 
proving  tbe  general  use  of  these  light 
boats  among  the  early  Britannic  tribes. 
They  are  of  profonnd  antiquity,  and 
are  mentioned  t>y  the  "  father  of  his- 
tory," Herodotus,  as  used  by  the 
andent  Babylonians.  He  describes 
them  as  round,  and  covered  with 
skins,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  sculptures 
now  in  onr  British  Museum.  Pliny, 
quoting  tbe  old  Greek  historian,  Ti-  ^  „,  p,„eLi. 

nueuB,  says  the  Britons  sailed  in  boats 

mode  of  wattles,  and  covered  with  skins,  to  islands  six  days'  distant  from 
their  starting-places  ;  and  Solinus  mentions  that  in  his  day  commnnica- 

■  noHhulmd,  mt  ItMt,  ona  oUiar  benolkator  -  Ur.  Wilier  Soutt,  (bo,  hiving  icqiind  >  lu(> 
nirtaM  b;  Inda  In  Loodon,  bequuUicd  f  l.OW  tor  UiaencUmi  o1 1  ulioal.hoii«,  whI  Ui*  oludilns  ud 
Aluallof  Uilrl^  boyt  ud  vmrnO-Y  (IriJ,  chlldnn  of  ttt  iDhaUlulI  nt  Vat  toan.  It  b  nM  of  Mr. 
SoNlithiiahnibiirlMlwdUkeDiaaitpHn  rmn  i  gudMi,  ud  "  belo j  otn  eiUntof  Ihfm'bTi 
BUD  khngieucdwlKnUitx  cunt  From, Iha  mu  laid  lli*  t»r  " li«  ■ddU  ba  huifsl  If  tag  ni  foand 
out.''    Tcniltil  It  tlili  Itaniit,  h*  iBiUoUy  Irft  Km,  ud  owl*  bli  'ir  t"  lioiidon,  shin  ^e  Kqiiind 
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tion  waa  kept  np  betneen  Brit&ia  and  Ireland  by  these  boals.  OiesaT 
lella  us  he  availed  bimeelf  of  such  vessels  in  crossing  the  Spanish  rivers ; 
&nd  that  he  obtained  bis  knowledge  of  their  use  wbile  in  Britain. 

The  coracle,  which  boatmen  and  fishermen  use  to-day  on  the  Wye, 
differs  little  from  that  in  which  tbeir  forefathers  Boated  when  Uie  Romans 
were  rulers  on  its  banks.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  half  of  a  walnut- 
shell  ;  some  latlia,  or  rude  sticks,  laid  cruas-wise,  form  the  skeleton ;  that 
is  covered  with  canvas — zinc,  however,  has  been  lately  adopted  for  the 
purpose :  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ancient  covering  was  generally  a 
horse's  bide ;  a  plank  across  tha  middle  makes  the  seat ;  a  small  paddle 
is  used  for  directing  its  movements;  it  is  ao  light,  and  draws  so 
little  water,  as  to  be  very  easily  upset.  Considerable  skill  is  therefore 
required  to  keep  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  also  to  enter  it,  for  the  least 
irregularity  in  either  case  is  dangerous.  The  fishermen  of  the  district 
are,  however,  so  much  "at  home"  in  this  walnut-shell,  that  accidents 
rarely  happen ;  and  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  voyages  have 
been  made  in  them  from  Chepstow  to  Bristol.  They  are  so  light  that 
the  boatmen  carry  them  on  their  backs  from  place  to  place,  launching 
them  when  required,  and  stepping  in  to  cross  the  river.  They  are  used 
also  by  anglers. 

Having  examined  this  interesting  object,  ^at  has  undergone  so  little 
change  for  twelve  centuries,  we  commence  the  voyage  of  the  Wye.* 

Passing  the  venerable  ruin  of  Wilton  Castle,  and  underneath  the  old 
bridge,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  presents  some 
unusual  features  in  the  way  in  which  the  arch-stones  are  morticed,  and 
retMns  marks  of  the  "  breaking  down"  to  arrest  the  on-march  of  Crom- 
well's troops,  we  are  called  upon,  first,  to  notice  "  Kyrlo's  Walk,"  which 
leads  from  the  churchyard  to  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  town — 

•  Emiltat  boaU,  nil  unl  anfutlT  muntd,  ira  to  bs  DljUIii<d  cither  it  Ilenf>rd,  Ron,  or 
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where,  however,  none  of  his  "aeata"  remain,  and  where  there  aurvivee 
hot  one  of  the  many  trees  he  planted.     We  then  look  npon  two  graceful 


hais, — Penyard*  and  the  Chace, — one  or  both  of  which  are  said  to  have 


■  Ptnyftrd  WihhI  wu,  rAmai  »  Mntary  ojr^i  pnn^hucd  fbr  £U,0O0:  H  wu  loM  not  lon^  ilnee 
Ok  tlifiM.    At  Pmyird  Ihan  wu  m  cuUa,  101110  nnulni  of  >hlcta  miy  lUll  be  (need.    ToiruUi 

iauBS*,~  irlUi  oeligon  pllutan,  wbieb  bud  upi  tod  Ihm  In  Ui*  Biisii  ilyle.    In 

tOtmti  it  Fenymrd  CuUei  bs  thui  brIeBy  d«iir1ba  It,  ud  JU  historic  auucli- 

u  llwir  trmorUL  burlofi,  oi.  Ihim  pBnjf.jrini  penoa  projier,"  md  "Iheso  »r«  lo- 
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been  "hung  with  woods"  by  "the  Man."  We  leave  here  the  ecenea  and 
drcumBtancefi  associated  with  hia  history;  bare-headed  we  look  bach — 
fancying,  nay,  believing,  hie  spirit  ie  moving  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
another  generation  to  remember  the  eternal  recompense — "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me !  ' 

Immediately  after  passing  under  Wilton  Bridge,  we  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Wye.  Its  "  winding  bounds  "  are  so 
remarkable  that  freinently  after  the  boat  has  floated  four  or  five  miles 
we  find  ourselves  within  gun-shot  of  the  place  from  which  we  started ; 
a  tree-clad  hill,  or  a  church-apire,  seen  directly  in  front,  presently 
appearing  at  the  eide,  or,  in  another  moment,  behind  the  spectator; 
while  perhaps,  in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  immediately  again  in  his  onward 
path  :  forming  alternately  a  foreground  or  a  background  to  the  picture, 
and  that  so  suddenly  aa  to  seem  incomprehensible.  On  quitting  the  level 
land,  the  varied  and  broken  scenery  on  either  side  suggests  a  vi^ue, 
though  irresistible  impression,  that  the  craggy  precipices,  rocky  ascents, 
and  isolated  plateaux,  between  which  the  stream  takes  its  tortuous  way — 
now  reposing  in  deep  and  glassy  pools,  then  hurrying  down  a  gushing 
rapid,  as  if  "  behind  time,"  and  again  stopping  to  take  up  at  intervals  the 
winding  streamlets  poured  from  receding  elevations  over  the  little 
greensward  vales  they  encircle — were  the  boandaries  of  a  river  always, 
— in  a  word,  that  the  Wye  is  a  river  designed  by  Nature  itself.* 

The  Wye  has  been  well  described  as  a  "  capricious  and  headlong 
cnrrent,"  its  sudden  rises  and  fails  rendering  it  but  little  available  for 

GiTOdd,  or  GkI,  nod  Ihe  Irlba  at  Ui«  Wktv,  or  n^^^a^n~^>r,  u  Uia  moDkllb  cbrDnlolfn  alltO 

irnn  minmnUe  nn,  (nDtoillj  <xi)npl«l  tha  jwiiIdibIi  bttnm  Ibt  SfTcni  tnd  W^  Man>tllBUD( 
lh«  Foml  of  Dflbi  {  Uili  tr*qt  bain;  or  ImporUoc*  Trom  lU  *bimd»tiaa  of  timber  uid  Iron  on,  wilh 
whLohf  M  KppeAn  by  a  p«aug»  Id  CjHar'i  '*  CoiniDeiitarlM,*'  Uie;  tnded  TlUi  the  oppnlta  floaat  of 
Brltluy,  beAinhliliiTulonorEnglkiid.  The  Iron  on  cronei  tha  Wyes  few  mllai  belov  Rou,  oeir 
■  dalichtd  and  rogpid  cmlutiee  alltd  Ae  Dowird  (In  Qietlci,  Ifae  B1»k  Height),  bnt  In  inna  We]>li 
noonli,  ffiii«natofi(tlieSniltli'iHIU),  On  the  lanimllliaBlapInt  pl4t«u,dtpraiHdtnIo  tn  iqDkl 
parti;  that  neareit  the  rlrei  erowred  by  an  emtiKnkinent  of  dry  itonei,  and  Ibe  hrthail  Joined  taltliy 

CUl>|^  lying  Immcdlilfly  abovt  a  nlneT*!  cxaeatloD  and  near  the  rlttr,  aeemi  the  earlleit,  and  la 
probably  tbe  Oarib  EInInn  of  the  Wloelaneccnpuili}  roroDtll  the  Jnacllon  of  the  upper  plMiaii,  Ihe 
lower  fUtnnt  ■■■  within  (mw-iiiat  or  the  lummlt,  and  Ihu  mut  ba>*  bats  ooulruiried  by  a  panpte 
ai  yet  LJI  praettiad  in  the  emplDymeiil  of  flnch  mlullei. 
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commerce.  During  or  after  rains,  it  mBhee  along-  at  immeoBe  epeed) 
overflowing  adjacent  banks,  and,  in  some  instanccB,  waeliing  its  rock 
boundaries.  In  fine  weatlier,  iJthongh  a  quick  current  even  then,  it 
becomee  very  shallow  in  parts.  There  are  no  "falls,''  nor  is  iLere  any 
weir  or  lock,  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  we  are  describing ;  breaks 
are,  however,  numerons,  the  water  Bometimes  "dropping"  a  foot  or 
more,  and  bubbling  into  foam.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course 
from  Robs  to  Chepstow,  where  it  joine  the  Severn,  the  Wye  is,  aa 
Wordsworth  describes  it,  "  a  wanderer  through  the  woods,"  the  trees 
generally  descending  so  low  from  overhanging  steeps  as  to  border  the 
stream ;  indeed,  during  its  lower  portion,  the  foliage  and  rocks  are  bo 
closely  intermixed  as  to  afford  no  passage — not  even  a  footpath — from 
the  banks.  These  trees  are,  for  the  most  part,  oak  and  beech,  the  dark 
shades  of  the  yew  frequently  giving  force  snd  character  to  the  grouping. 
There  is  seldom  much  variety  in  the  foliage,  if  we  except  that  which 
arises  from  frequent  orcharda,  for  which  Herefordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire are  famous.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  adjacent  meadows  are  ever 
green,  and  supply  excellent  pasturage  to  cattle.  The  great  attraction  of 
the  Wye,  however,  consists  in  the  singularly  picturesque  limestone  rocks, 
which  continually,  as  it  were,  look  down  upon  and  guard  the  river :  from 
every  hole  and  crevice  creeps  the  ivy  and  other  parasitic  plants,  covering 
them  with  varions  shades  of  green,  except  on  jutting  crags  where  the 
wind' has  power — these  are  left  bare,  or  clothed  only  by  lichens.  They 
are  "simple  and  grand,  rarely  formal  and  fantastic."*  It  is  this  com- 
bination which  renders  the  scenery  so  peculiarly  picturesque,  although  it 
produces  little  variety :  indeed,  a  mile  of  the  Wye,  in  any  part  of  it, 
affords  a  complete  idea  of  the  whole ;  while  its  contracted  character — 
closed  in,  as  it  is,  by  woods  and  rocks,  never  a  stone's-throw  apart — 
much  impairs  its  beauty,  when  contrasted  with  rivers  broader,  and 
ojMning  more  expansive  views.     Moreover,  the  Wye  is  a  lonely  river ; 


•  '-IliB  ruok,  Unk,  uk*d,  ud  DDMlurBtd,  eunot  bj  amilJcnd  ImuUfu 
■ihl  lldMU  or  whHBhun.ind  run  fir*  It  >  dajiM  oT  beMtjr  j  udoni  11  wl 
tmtaca,  and  ;on  mka  II  lUII  mon  ' 
tht  blfhtit  dipv*  IMtmtlDj."— Fn 
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for  miles  together  altiag  its  banks  there  ue  no  habitations;  the  traiBc  on 
its  waters  is  very  limited ;  few  are  its  factories  of  any  kind ;  the  extensive 
and  gloomy  forest  of  Dean  encloses  it  during  a  large  portion  of  its  lower 
conrse;  and  the  only  peasantry  who  live  along  its  sides  are  the  boatmen 
and  the  charcoal-hnrners,  who  are  seldom  seen  at  their  daily  work — the 
one  labouring  only  when  the  tide  serves,  and  the  other  toiling  among 
trees  that  hide  bim  from  sight :— 

'■Wre«Uaof«nokB 

Wltb  KHsa  imoertiln  notJca,  u  might  Mem 
Orngn]itd«*ll<n  in  the  tigoiileu  wmdi.'' 

To  its  natural  gifts  of  beauty — and  they  are  many — may  be  added  those 
which  are  derived  from  pretty  villages,  generally  scattered  on  hill-sides, 
the  spires  of  near  or  distant  churches,  secluded  farm-houses,  cultivated 
demesnes  and  mansions,  populous  towns  and  venerable  bridges,  and  more 
especially  the  rains  of  ancient  castles  and  "  holy  abbeys ;"  some  of  the 
grandest  "remains"  in  the  kingdom,  adding  their  attractions  to  the 
lovely  river-acenery  of  the  Wye,  recalling,  and  with  impressive  effect,  the 
lines  of  the  poet : — 

Hdli  mnulilid  Into  Imilr  nunf  ■  bxrtr 
Which,  'hUB  It  nfiwnM  >ltb  M  Ita  tiftltlFinenti, 

wuonJrtemut." 

Such  is  the  River  Wye,  to  the  leading  charms  of  which  we  design  to 
introduce  the  tourist 

Under  Pencraig  House,  the  grounds  of  which  are  channingly  wooded 
to  the  water,  we  obtain  a  combined  view  of  Goodrich  Court  and  Qood- 
Rica  Gastlb — the  former  a  modem  residence,  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  ancient  remains  which  abound 
thronghoQt  the  district  we   are  visiting.*      Perhaps   nowhere   in   the 


•  TlM  lUMUiit  md  to  Goodilsh  lif  throDgh  ■  lariili  ailed  WtiOai,  when  wh  tha  ItaMy  guit  el 
the  Kfila,  of  irhom  "  tlit  Uui  or  Bou  "  wu  ■  Junior  mimber.  II  liu  lM«n  lunniwd  thit  WilRird 
Ur  OD  fH  11"*  "'  ''Si'a  DyU,  tM  thiu  ivitta  lU  nme ;  bat  ttali  dyk*.  nnlOrtEMtelr,  aonot  In 
tnetd  ho*.  u«pt  Iqr  inoh  u  in  predetermined  to  SiKl  It.  The  Dime  it  derlred  from  Wnib  (Walth) 
FMd,  ■nad— tIl  the  Welih  rend.  It  l<  croMed  b;  »  Terj  lUngirDnt  fonl  orertbe  Wye,  hot  then  Ii 
now  I,  pjod  though  nore  elnalumi  tarnpUa-roht  oier  Ken-e  Bridge. 
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kingdom  will  the  traveller  be  more  etrongly  impreeaed  by  the  lines  of 
the  poet, — 

"  Tb«n  li  ft  powar 
And  m>[le  Id  tli*  rnla'd  hattltmant. 
To  which  lh<  [mulls  or  Iha  pra«ut  bout 
Hoit  f  l*ld  Iti  poisp,  uid  ■mt  till  *i«  ai*  Iti  dini«r." 

The  "  Gonrt"  ia  neareat ;  we  visit  that  first :  it  occupies  a  liill  summit ; 
the  site  ia  fine ;  nature  gave  it  this  advantage ;  and  also  the  trees  that 
grow  laxurianCly  in  the  copae,  orchards,  and  plantations,  through  which 
we  ascend  by  a  ragged  footway  from  the  river-side.  The  building,  how- 
ever, ia  a  blot  on  the  landscape :  unmeaning  towera,  and  turrets,  and 
pinnacles,  in  "styles"  outrageonsly  "  mixed,"  are  utterly  "out  of  keeping" 
with  surrounding  objects,  and  sadly  disturb  the  tranquillizing  thought 
induced  before  we  reach,  and  after  we  leave  it.  The  structure  waa  a 
"  whim  "  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ateyrick ;  and,  we  imagine,  the  architect, 
Mr.  Blore,  acted  in  obedience  to  "  order" — the  only  "  Order"  he  appears 
to  have  taken  into  account.  Goodrich  Court,  however,  contains  that 
remarkable  collection  of  ancient  armour  which  Meyrick  expended  (and 
not  unprofilably)  a  fortune  and  a  life's  labour  to  bring  together :  its  value 
is  here  comparatively  lost;  few  can  see,  and  very  few  he  advantaged  by 
it  We  believe  it  to  he  an  heir -loom  that  may  not  be  removed  from  its 
place.  Tourists  on  the  Wye  should  certainly  examine  this  singular  and 
interesting  assemblage,  although  to  do  so  involves  a  troublesome  walk, 
and  the  paj'ment  of  a  shilling,  which  we  respectfully  think  might  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  inheritor  of  so  rich  a  store  of  instructive  wealth. 
To  our  friend,  Mr.  Falrholt,  we  are  indebted  for  information  we  append 


Ihe  lirgst  ud  mott  onmplcM  prlrtt*  oolltoUan  tni  rormad  In  Engluid,  tod 
ifkTWTS  uidnliuble  kind.  Tb*  lit*  Sir  Himael  Merrick  wMlmlgbUKmblBU 
laladge  M  Mm  u  psbiiih  Uia  beat  Eogilrt  book  on  tfaaiubjHt,  hli  "CrIUal 

iHllllmtntleu-'DrUieColl'eelloii'ittOoodrichCoDrL''    Ho  iliD  imngHl  Uia 


la  rude  ImplFmeati,  fllnC,  itonc,  or  irood,  ot  tbn  Mnga  tribe) ;  tliej'  bur  »Dia  aiulsgr  to  thoM 
ijr  our  prlmlllve  /brehthin,  ot  wblali  many  eiamidis  are  alio  praierTcd.  Tba  Mrlf  Oraek. 
viiaod  CalUc  raLLaan  vpaclally  IntarbUngj  Iha  madlDral  anzicurie  ot  frtat  rarlt;;  aod  la 
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The  boat  is  to  meet  ua  a  few  yards  from  the  landing -place  nader 
Goodricli  Court, — at  Goodrich  Ferry, — but  there  is  a  bend  in  the  rosd, 
and  we  have  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  more  before  we  reach  it  That  walk  is, 
however,  through  the  village,  where  there  is  an  old  "Cage"  converted 
into  a  comfortable  cottage ;  aad  a  church,  with  which  are  associated  some 
memorable  incidents.  The  spire  of  this  church  is,  like  that  of  Roaa,  seen 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  is  always  an  effective  adjunct  to  the  land- 
scape :  it  has  other  attractions ;  here  were  long  located  the  ancestors  of 
the  famous  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Swift, 
was  its  vicar  in  1628,  and,  taking  zealous  part  with  the  sovereign,  was,  it 
is  said,  plundered  more  than  thirty  times  by  the  army  of  the  parliament, 
ejected  from  his  living,  his  estate  sequestrated,  and  himself  imprisoned. 
A  chalice,  used  by  him,  found  its  way  into  Ireland,  and  was,  in  172G, 
"  Presented  by  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Dublin,  grandson  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas,  to  Goodrich  Church,  to  be  for 
its  use  '  for  over.'  "  It  is  still  in  the  keeping  of  the  vicar,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  high  value* 

But  we  may  not  delay,  for  we  have  to  pace  the  steep  ascent  that  leads 
to  Goodriuh  Castle.  It  is  the  relic  of  a  noble  fortalice,  and  would  seem 
— seated  on  the  topmost  height  of  a  liill  that  overlooks  the  rapid  river. 


>lile)diD(th«eamt«tuti,i>lio>nH>l«Ion>nii(d«n<]c>isrlKnod)ianaUIIlii(  MmchaUiert  iblli 

ud  ill  IndloiU  the  itrgt  (mount  of  nut  bHiavcd  on  dereulTe  wnponi  mi  bodr-umaar.  In  Uia 
nlia  or  lli«  Emperor  Ctutlei  V.,  H  [Iid  ud  NanmlnrG  aero  the  iirtncipd  betorlH  fkom  which  knighti 
■en  iDpnllad,  whoH  iDlti  lomilliDa  rmt  nry  iBrg*  lumt  of  monij,  being  covared  with  emlwHed 

hu  iHclnMiu  of  itiBhmtl]rworhi,aDl7lobarlnll(dbr  UuiuiiiptaouiJanllalumoDrofthaEHt, 
of  wbich  \t  k1«o  ooptiLni  muy  T4[idble  ipeclmeni, 

*  BomelhlDf  orUjoqiu]Dt»DdhDmoronich*rmctflr  of  "  Uio  bmaiu  Dc&ti^  miuthaTo  bmi  Inherited 
rmm  bli  loyml  trudhtber.  The  follonlnEKKodaU  li  relitid  of  the  "nullgnut"  ileu':—"  Having 
Diorlgaent  hii  astito  >t  Ooodrtch  ror  SOD  bnxd  {liocis,  and  quilled  Ihem  Into  hie  iralatooit,  ha  inl  out 

Tha  EatI  of  WoriMatcr,  who  knew  him  wall,  aiked  what  hli  crnnd  wai  t  '1  am  oome.'  Bid  Swift. '  lo 
gtve  hie  aajnly  my  oomt,'  at  the  tamii  time  pulling  II  dS,  and  pmentlng  II.  The  aarl  lulil  him 
pleaaanily,  Ihat  hit  coal  wu  worth  llille.  '  Why,  Ihen,'  lalJ  8*1(1,  ■  take  my  walitcoal.'  Tlili  •>(• 
>»npn>Ted  by  lla  weight  to  bs  a  mora  valuable  garment;  and  It  It  nmimbernl  by  Claraodau  thai  Iha 
)r  acceplalile  during  the  nhnle  war  than  Iheia  300  bniad 
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and  aided  by  ite  broad  moat,  which  tiue  haa  not  yet  filled  up — to  havo 
been  impregnable  :  it  waa  not  so.  Whatever  its  ancient  glory  may  have 
been,  it  was  doomed  to  fall  before  the  persevering  energy  of  the  troops 


of  the  Commonwealth,  and  "the  eighty  barrels  of  powder"  which  "the 
Commons  voted  "  as  aiixiliuries  to  their  officer,  Colonel  Birch.     He  found 
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the  work,  however,  notwiUtBtanding  the  added  anccoDra  of  "battering 
cannon,"  "  two  moneter  pieces,"  and  "  six  granadoee,"  by  no  mcane  easy ; 
for  the  garrison,  under  brave  Sir  Richard  Lingen,  kept  him  "  without," 
from  the  22Dd  June  to  the  3rd  of  Angust,  X64l>,  which  so  exasperated 
the  assailants  that  they  refused  to  recognise  a  "  white  flag  for  parley," 
insisted  npon  "  unconditional  surrender,"  and  made  prisoners  of  war  the 


governor  and  all  his  troops,  with  their  "arms,  ammunitions,  and  pro- 
visions." 

It  is  not  known  who  founded  this  graud  fortress;  but  "the  near 
affinity  of  its  name  to  that  of  '  Godncus  Dux,'  which  occurs  in  witness  of 
two  charters  granted  by  King  Canute  to  the  Abbey  of  Hulm,"  has  led  to 
a  conjecture  that  he  was  its  first  lord;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  for 
a  long  period  it  was  the  baronial  residence  of  tlic  Talbots,  Earls  ot 
Shrewsbury,  its  earliest  authenticated  record  bearing  the  date  12<H,when 
it  waa  given  by  King  John  to  William  Slrigul,  Earl  Marshal,  to  hold 
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"  by  two  knights'  feea,"  hia  son  Walter,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  dying  here  in 
1246.  To  tbe  Tdbots  it  ])aeBed  by  marriage.  Subsequently,  by  marriage 
aleo,  to  the  Do  Oreys,  Earls,  and  afterwards  Dukea,  of  Kent;  and  it  was 
to  the  Countew  of  Kent  the  parliament,  in  1  tJ-iG,  conveyed  intimation  that 
Uieie  was  "  a  necessity  for  ita  demolition,"  when  it  was  demolished 
accordingly.  The  windows,  arches,  columns,  and  zigzag  ornaments  of 
the  Keep,  still  in  good  preservation,  are  described  hy  some  early  writers 


as  "the  most  truly  Saxon  that  can  be;"  and  so  arc  the  dungeons 
underneath,  into  which,  when  the  castle  was  in  its  glorj-,  light  never 
entered,  and  air  only  through  a  few  crevices.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  any  other  portion  of  the    castle   is   older  than   the 
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twelfth  century.*  One  of  the  moat  graceful,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moBt  perfect  of  its  architectural  beauties,'  is  that  we  have  picturetL 
It  is  a  charming  "  bit,"  and  through  the  opening  ia  a  lovely  view  of 
the  river  and  the  wooded  slopes  opposite.  Yet  it  stands  nearest  to 
that  tower  which  suffered  most  from  the  cannon  of  tiie  Commonwealth ; 
on  these  slopes,  now  so  tranquil,  their  artillery  was  planted,  and  their 
soldiery  encamped,  while  the  siege  lasted. 

No  doubt  subsequent  additions,  under  several  lords,  gave  to  the 
structure  its  imposing  character.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  such 
augmentations  from  an  early  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  Its  long 
and  narrow  galleries,  sallyports,  batteries,  vaulted  gateways,  semicircular 
towers,  fosses,  rock-hewn  pits,  huge  buttressea,  loop-holes  and  machico- 
lations, decorated  chapel,  ladies'  tower,  watch  towers,  enormous  fire- 
hearths,  warder's  seat,  once  gorgeous  hall,  huge  fireplaces,  great  chambers 
of  state,  dormitories,  garrison  towerit  and  spacious  stables, — these,  and 
many  other  objects,  now  broken  either  by  time  or  war,  and  mantled  witli 
venerable  ivy,  attest  its  grandeur  and  its  strength,  when,  for  six  centuries 
at  least,  it  held  away  over  surrounding  districts,  and  looked  down  in  its 
magnificence,  as  it  does  now  in  its  decay,  upon  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Wye. 

AH  honour  to  the  lady  who  now  owns  the  interesting  min,f  for  the 
care  and  cost  she  expends  to  prevent  the  further  encroachments  of  "  the 
destroyer."  A  venerable  chatelain — one  Titus  Morgan — who  makes 
shoes  in  the  village,  and  who  has  had  the  place  in  charge  during  forty- 
nine  years,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  ofBce,  is  an  excellent  and  very 
communicative  usher  to  its  attractions  ;  or  his  aides-de-camp,  two  agree- 
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Mo  daughters,  are  as  ready  and  ae  skilfn]  as  himself  in  greeting  and  in 
gniding  vintors. 

Even  if  it  were  not  so  happily  sitnated  as  it  is,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  beanties  of  the  Wye,  these  remarkable  rains  vonld  amply  repay  a 
long  dstovr ;  for  although  enSiciently  large  to  convey  an  Idea  of  immense 
capacity  and  power,  they  are  singnlarly  "condensed,"  and. may  be 
inspected  with  but  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble.  There  are  more 
extensive  and  far  grander  remains  in  many  parts  of  this  end  the  adjacent 
connty,  hnt  none  more  interesting,  more  picturesque,  or  more  entirely 
characttiristic  of  an  age  when  the  stem  realities  of  life  supplied  the  staple 
of  romance.  Mr.  Hulme  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  when  he 
made  his  drawing :  as  he  quaintly  eaye,  "  be  sat  down  before  it,  not  as 
did  its  assailsnts  of  old,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  place  to  a  ruin,  but  the 
ruin  to  a  view ; "  in  the  hope  of  giving  to  others  some  portion  of  the 
intense  enjoyment  he  himself  derived  from  the  glorious  old  pile^so 
fertile  of  thought  to  the  antiquary,  of  pleasure  to  the  tourist,  and  of 
instrticlaoh  as  well  as  delight  to  the  artist. 

But  they  who  visit  Goodrich  Castle  will  lose  a  rich  treat  if  they  fail 
to  ascend  the  Keep — an  easy  task — because  of  the  magnificent  and  very 
beautiful  view  commanded  from. its  summit.  What  a  view — north,  south, 
east,  and  west  1  Hills,  enclosing  fertile  vales  ;  dense  woods  surrounding 
pasture-fields,  dotted  with  sheep  ;  low  meadow  lands,  on  which  luxuriate 
the  famons  Herefordshire  cows,  known  here  and  everywhere  by  their  red 
coots  and  white  faces.*  On  one  side  are  the  distant  Ualvem  Hills  ;  on 
another,  the  hills  that  look  down  upon  Hereford  city.  Further  off  are  the 
Welsh  mounttuns ;  while,  moving  southwards,  we  see  the  Coldwell  Rocks, 
Bymond's  Yat,  and  the  tall  Kymin,  that  hangs  over  Monmouth.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  ie  the  small  Church  of  Walford,  of  which  the 
historian  of  the  district,  Fosbroke,  was  rector;  here  he  lived,  died,  and 


■  Tbt  tn*d  ti  penltar  lo  Uanrucibhln.  ud  ii  prtumd  pan  slth  udhJIdk  cm*.  If  ■  e*ir 
■  ndfiuaarpulT0iiIoiind«»t<DlanUi<inir1d,h)>iiindaUD]rtaUw(talloruiabutabgr.  TImi 
hawn*T,  m  mtlkiiioai  tM  nllk— Umt  s^ew  and  httaa  loo  maoti  fur  that.  At  ■  (knurwa  mi 
HoonQBlh  MpnBcd  II,  "They  ginaaattit  It  any  j  tiny  katpitall  lathlrMli; '  Thabracd  l> 
(tnarally  adopted  la  tbg  ludahbiniriiig  ooobUm. 
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was  buried.  Doward  Hill  itnd  Coppet  Hill  rise  above  the  river,  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  Kerne  Eridge,  very  near  to  which  are  the  venerable  remaiiu 
of  the  ancient  priory  of  Flanesford — now  a  farm-house — which  yet  retains 
aume  relics  of  its  former  beauty.  Prom  this  spot  we  best  note  the 
singular  windings  of  the  Wye  :  from  Goodrich  Ferry  anderneath  ns  to 
Huntsham  Ferry*  is  a  distance  of  only  one  mile,  while  by  water  there 
is  a  space  of  eight  miles  to  be  traversed  between  the  one  ferry  and  ^e 
other. 

We  re-enter  onr  boat,  leave  to  the  right  the  old  priorj-,  pass  under 
Kerne  Bridge,  and  are  voyaging  down  the  rapid  current  of  the  Wye. 
The  object  that  first  attracts  our  notice  is  the  distant  epire  of  Ruarden,  or 
Ruer-dean,  Church,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lotty  hill.  We  soon 
approach  Courtfield,  famous  in  history,  or  rather  in  tradition,  as  the  place 
in  which  the  fifth  Harry  was  nursed.  We  do  not  find,  however,  any  safe 
anthority  for  the  fact,  although  it  may  be  true  that  "being,  when  young, 
of  a  sickly  liabit,  he  was  placed  here  under  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury ;"  and  it  is  further  sud,  that  the  countess  lies  buried  in  the 
little  church  of  M'elsh  fiicknor,  f  close  at  hand,  and  which  we  pass  on 
our  voyage  down  the  stream.^  Obviously,  the  monument  referred  to  is 
of  later  date.  Snch  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  (a  safe  and 
sure  authority).  Welsh'  Bicknor  is  a  pretty  church,  among  the  smallest 
in  England.  The  simple  and  graceful  parsonage -house  beside  it  is 
happy  in  suggestious  of  the  tranquil  life  which  a  country  clergyman,  above 
all  other  men,  may  enjoy. 


Hsnrr  v.— Mid  Ih*  ufety  of  Ui«  qntan.  Ths  Uag  butamd  Uia  ftny  on  Uil>  dud  u  ■  gotrdon.  The 
gnMiim  a\Ht.' 

t  Tba  nuoe  In  DonKnla;  B»lc  li  Bleannn^,  Tit.  Vrthun  (lltu«),  Om  {■  puugt  or  cntulnt  oier 
m  rliir),  u  Uit  time  Uilni  M  ainnnttaF  Bridga  li  oiled  "onr." 

t  WelihDIcluioTlSMOklleil  to  dliUntnlih  icrrom  En(lt>U  Blckni^r,  In  GloiieiBtenhin,  two  tnllo 
below  11,  on  Uie  oppnita  ildt  or  Uie  rinri  Ihe  river  being  the  ucltnt  bonnduy  between  Enf  linl  uul 

"  Inde  Togos  Tig»  Cimbremet,  bine  THplcIt  Anglot," 

icaordlng  Id  Ibe  monk,  Neckhnm,  a  writer  of  lilln  poetry,  who  dltd  In  th«  yur  laif.    II U  «ld  iili 
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The  old  mAnsion  of  Conrtfield  is  altogether  gone — a  "  stately  house  " 
supplies  its  place ;  but,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  few 
walls  of  the  ancient  structure  were  standing;  now,  we  believe,  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  its  old  importance  as  one  of  the 
gnardians  of  the  river.* 

The  estate  of  Courtfield  is  held  by  the  Vanghans,  descendants  of  the 
family  who  are  s^d  to  have  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  j-  They 
continue  Roman  Catholics.  The  demesne  ia  charmingly  situated ;  the 
foliage  of  the  wooded  slopes  spreads  to  the  river-brink ;  but  for  a  distance 
of,  perhaps,  two  miles  before  the  dwelling  is  reached,  there  is  a  border  of 
tall  and  finely  grown  clm-trecs — the  elm  and  the  witch-elm  planted 
alternately ;  and  although  time  has  destroyed  some  of  them,  the  greater 
nnmber  endnre  in  green  old  age. 


At  a  turn  of  the  river,  before  the  mansion  is  seen,  we  pass  the  village 
of  Lydbrook.  Iron  and  tin  are  both  manufactured  here,  the  neighbouring 
Forest  of  Dean  supplying  charcoal  in  abundance.  The  village  skirta 
the  river,  and  presents  a  busy  and  bustling  scene  i  the  smoke  from  tall 
chimneys  rising  above  the  foliage,  and  the  boate  and  barges  at  the  quay 
forming  a  picture  somewhat  singular  and  striking  in  this  peculiarly  rural 
district.  We  may,  for  the  moment,  fancy  ourselves  gazing  up  one  of  the 
wooded  slopes  that  border  the  busy  town  of  Sheffield. 

We  are  now  reaching  the  special  beauties  of  the  Wye.  Directly 
fronting  us  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  views  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth,  a  tree-clad  hill — nothing  more.  The  hill  is  called  Rosemary 
TopriKO,  a  pleasant  name  affixed  to  a  scene  of  surpassing  grace  and 
beauty.  Trees  of  various  shades  and  character  rise  from  the  base  to  its 
topmost  height,  ending,  apparently,  in  a  point  covered  with  a  mass  of  rich 


ir  or  Ion  Vycbu,  or  LIlUs  Jiok,  ■ 
■jiia  (But.  UonmoDtlubln),  hin  i 
tbi  Ihmllr,  hoiTcnt,  tnc«  Ih^  p« 
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foliage."     Our  cngraviDg  will  convey  a  enfficiently  accurate  idea  of  the 
flcenc ;  but  it  ie  impossible  for  Art  to  do  it  full  justice. 


Cut  we  are  now  reaching  "the  lion"  of  the  dietrict— the  famons 
Cold  WELL  Bocks. 

These  rocka  derive  their  name  from  a  singularly  cold  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  said  iu  "  the  hooka,"  but  our  inquiries 
failed  to  discover  it.  There  are  springs  enough — and  no  doubt  they  are 
sufficiently  frigid ;  but  none  of  the  "  authorities  "  point  to  any  one  in 


.  "  At  CoM-.»  th.  fr™t  «r«n  .ppev.  u  .  -oody  1,1 

[U.B  hill  1.  R«™.IT  Toppl"jrJ  «.I11.1B 

lo  %  point.    In  ■  r«w  miRulu  11  chinga  iU  itupt,  ud  Ih 

woody  hill  bemniiB  i  lofty  ililn  «rMn  on 

of  rockmnery."— Giu™.    "ThliUllH 

meat  ptrTMt  ipHlffltn  of  >  dtoicd  hillock,  «bld.  .hould 

\w^y,  hu,  low  »nd  borty  pluDta,  Ixou.. 

larp  IKB,  irfnw,  look  metgn  and  mtUred;  iC  iiuiaerou. 

ie»y  and  uniform.   Komlitnn  ofriotlcs 

Dould  pndun  th«  bHnUfDl  tlnti,  wid  no  iklll  Ilia  wqaUli 

BTOoidnl  Hd  dliptnllJaii  of  Uiti  idmlnble 

tigmpKr  or>  thicket  Uy  onl  by  mla™.-— Fobehoki. 
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particular.  Mr.  Hnlme's  sketch  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  very 
beautiful  acene.  A  succeaaion  of  rocks — bare  in  parts,  and  in  others 
clad  in  green — hanging  almost  perpendicnlarly  over  the  river,  are 
separated  by  deep  and  narrow  clefts,  in  which  grow  a  variety  of  trees, 
eome  of  them  rising  so  high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  hill-top ;  others 
apparently  a  mass  of  evergreen  shrubs,  light  and  dark,  harmoniously 


mingled  by  the  master-hand  of  nature.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
Wye  here  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  As  we  approach 
it  we  see  Raven  Cliff  right  before  us ;  presently,  a  pretty  peaked  rock, 
called  after  the  poet  Bloomfield  (some  time  a  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood), comes  in  aight;  then  Symond's  Ynt ;  then  Vansittart's  Rock  ;  then 
Adare's  Rock,  with  others  which,  if  they  be  named,  have,  as  the  guide 
informed  ne, "  names  of  no  account."  Theae  rocka  are  all  on  the  left 
hank ;    on  the   right  bank  is  a  sweep  of  low -lying   meadow  land,  not 
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unfreqnently  covered  with  water.*  The  reader  is  caUed  upon  to  imagine 
a  seriee  of  ateep  clifTs,  covered  with  verdure  to  the  river's  brink,  the  tops 
bare,  but  picturesquely  bare,  for  the  lichen*  and  creeping  plants  preserve 
them  from  unseemly  nakednew — such  are  the  GoldweU  Rocke ;  bnt  to 
be  appreciated,  they  mnet  be  Been  :  our  written  deecription,  as  compared 


They  have  excited 

the  enthosiaam  of  all  tourieta,  but  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can 

convey  an  idea  of  their  many  and  mingled  charms. 


•  Soma  ilily  jttn  igo  (be  tiurliUn  In  ^ing  la  th«  laliM  want  down  tlia  Wya,  mud  gu*  Uirir 
units  ta  Uw  dUbrent  raob;  Vminiin  «u  one  of  Uien.  Then  U  iiDli>n>l1r  no  more  dlgntAcd  or 
poctlenl  orlfin  for  Uum  niniM.  Jut  bafOr*  w«  appnuh  Coldaell  Booki,  ■  alngnltr  but  lot  Tsry 
ptctarwina obJ«t  will  tUrttitbt  tjt ;  Itli  ■  monaintnt anoMd  by  baiwtd  ptnoH  loUka  DUOior;at 
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We  land  here,  to  walk  up  and  down  hill  for  about  a  mile ;  the  boat 
meanwhile  makes  a  voyage  of  five  miles,  and  rejoiiu  us,  giving  ua  time 
to  ascend  "  Stuokd'b  Yat,"*  and  enjoy  a  view  superior  even  to  that  we 
have  already  deacribed.  We  ehall  first  rest  at  the  neat  and  "  cozy  "  cottage 
of -the  guide :  if  it  be  spring,  we  may  scent  the  bloasoma  of  an  abundant 
orchard  ;  and  if  autumn,  we  can  taate  its  fruit ;  at  any  season,  a  draught 
of  home-made  cider  is  sure  to  be  offered  to  the  tourist  by  the  civil  and 
obliging  woman  who  keeps  the  house,  and  who  will  presently  walk  with 
ns  through  the  close  underwood  that  may  confuse  our  pa^i,  if  unattended. 
She  will  draw  attention  to  a  little  bubbling  rivulet,  that  here  divides 
Herefordfihlra  from  Olouceetershire ;  point  out  a  pretty  infant-school, 
fonnded  uid  still  endowed  by  the  good  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  fonnerly 
the  rector  of  English  Bicknor — a  pariah  he  does  not  forget,  althongh  many 
thousand  miles  of  sea  ara  now  between  him  and  that  pleasant  vale  beside 
the  Bylvui  Wyo  ]  She  will  show  you  other  objects  that  greet  the  eye  as 
you  ascend ;  and  will  soon  place  you — and  leave  you — on  a  broad  plat- 
form, which  is  the  summit  of  the  Yat,  that  seemed  a  pointed  peak  when 
yon  gazed  upon  it  from  the  river  below.  You  are  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream ;  and  hence  you  have  in  view  seven  counties — Herefordshire, 
in  which  you  note  "  the  Beacon ;"  W^orcestershire,  which  displays  to  yon 
the  Molvem  Hills;  Shropshire,  where  the  Clee  Hills  invite  your  gaze; 
.  Brecknockshire,  where  the  Black  Mountain  courts  your  ken ;  Radnorshire, 
where  "the  Welsh  Mountains"  rise  above  the  mist;  Monmouthshire, 
where  the  Coppet  Hill  Gomes  between  you  and  the  sfare  of  Roes,  on  the 
one  side,  whUe  Qreat  Doward,  on  the  other,  keeps  Monmouth  town  from 
your  flight;  and  GlouceBtershire,  in  which  you  stand. 

" Moimtiliu  Item  ud  duolatr  I 

8«i  ott,  toA  to  our  ku  feppeftrlDf  fftlr 
OtupHt,  with  iliriil  Kftoeu  olid, 
And  l«iuiUfl»il  wlUi  moniliic'i  pur^l*  btus." 

Symond'a  Yat  ia,  therefore,  rightly  classed  among  the  most  beautiful 
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objects  of  this  beaudful  legality :  below  and  above — at  its  base  and  on  its 
height — the  scene  is  very  lovely. 

Symond'e  "  Yat "  ia  in  Bome  records  called  by  the  characteristic  name, 
Jutland ;  for  the  rock,  of  which  it  conaiBts,  here  forces  the  Wye  to  make 
a  circuitous  bend,  encompassing  it  on  three  sides,  so  as  to  form  a 
email  peninsula,   on  the  summit  of  which  the  spectator  beholds  the 


river  on  each  side  of  him.  The  limestone  rock  rises  to  a  precipitous 
peak;  and  below  it,  at  a  less  altitude,  a  nigged  hill  of  siliceous  breccia, 
the  summit  of  which  is  fenced  by  a  line  of  massive  boulders,  so  con- 
tinuous as  to  resemble  a  cydopcan  wall.  Tliis  summit  has  been  nsed 
as  a  camp,  secured  on  one  side  by  the  natural  line  of  boulder  stones ;  on 
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another  by  the  chaam  or  depreasion  between  the  breccia  and  limestone 
rocks ;  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  precipice  and  river.  On  the  aide 
next  the  chasm  it  has  been  fnrther  strengthened  by  a  triple  earthwork, 
like  that  on  the  Doword. 

By  means  of  these  two  works,  one  on  each  ude  of  the  Wye,  having 
some  rich  pasture  contiguous  to  each,  the  aboriginal  settlers  were  at  once 
in  a  position  of  security  and  abundance,  and  conld  follow  their  mining 
and  pastoral  occnpadous  with  httle  fear  of  serious  molestation. 

These  fortresses  were  destined,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries — which  saw 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Boman  domination,  the  expulsion  of  the  Silures  hy 
the  Cambrian  Britons,  and,  again,  the  humiUation  of  the  latter  by  die 
encroaching  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Wessex — to  be  occupied  by 
new  intruders. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  the  Elder  (a.  n.  911),  a  body  of 
Norwegian  Vikings,  led  by  Eric,  the  Bloody  Axe,  then  a  mere  lad,  one  of 
the  numerous  sons  of  Harald  Haarfager,  supported  by  two  Jarls,  Roald 
or  Rognvald,  and  Uhter  or  Otter,  in  a  marauding  expedition  landed  at 
Beacbley,  near  Chepstow,  and  crossing  Dean  Forest,  took  post  at  Symond's 
Yat,  or  Jutland.  From  its  summit  they  could  survey  the  broad  expanse 
of  meadows  west  of  the  town  of  Boss,  and  which  had  been  part  of  the 
little  British  kingdom  of  Ergnig,  now  called  the  Hundred  of  Archenfteld, 
over  which  the  celebrated  Vortigem  was  once  kiug,  or  tulregului.  In 
quest  of  plunder,  they  took  prisoner  a  British  bishop,  named  Camailgaret, 
who  was  ransomed  by  the  king  for  £40.  The  scene  of  ransom  is 
depicted  in  an  ancient  fresco  on  the  church  wall  at  Dewchurch,  near 
Roes.  The  shires  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester  were  assembled,  and 
the  jMue  eomitatut  surrounded  the  Viking  troop  in  their  fastness  at 
Sjrmond's  Yat,  near  which  they  formed  a  sqnare  encampment,  yet  visible. 
From  this  place  Symond's  Yat  would  be  so  exposed  to  arrow-shot  as 
to  be  untenable. 

Here  the  Vikings  seem  to  have  escaped  do\A'n  the  easiest  side  of  the 
precipice  towards  the  old  camp  on  Doward  Hill;  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  ill  fate,  for  near  the  ford  leading  to  it  is  a  defile  still  called  "  The 
Slaughter."     It  is  said  that  Jerl  Roald,  and  Geolcie,  the  brother  of  Jarl 
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Uhter,  with  a  great  part  of  their  army,  were  here  slun.  A  coneideraUe 
body  must  have  reached  the  Doward  Hill ;  and  as  some  time  was  necessary 
to  follow  and  surround  them  agtun,  they  were  able  to  enlarge  the  old 
Silurian  fortress,  and  protect  its  summit  by  the  same  kind  of  triple 
embankment  found  at  Symoud's  Yat.  In  the  sequel  they  capitulated,  and 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  country — a  sequel  quite  intelligible  when  the 
natnre  of  the  entrenchment  at  Doward  Hill  is  considered.'* 

In  our  description  of  the  views  from  Symoud'e  Yat  we  have  noted 
only  distant  objects;  but  those  that  are  close  at  hand  are  of  surpassing 
bean^.  Yon  trace  the  course  of  tlie  river  during  part  t>f  its  long  journey 
unce  you  left  it :  you  look  ou  rich  farms,  pleasant  villages,  and  pretty 
homesteads  among  trees ;  you  see  the  hill-rocks  of  varied  and  fantastio 
forms ;  the  steep  and  winding  footways  that  lead  from  dales  to  hills ; 
here  and  there  a  rippling  stream,  leisurely  making  way  towards  the  river, 
and  singing  as  it  goes ;  now  and  then,  a  boat,  with  oars  or  sail,  or  a  laden 
barge,  passes  up  or  down,  the  boatman's  song  ascending;  or  you  hear 
the  workman's  tool  ringing  through  the  air,  as  he  forces  the  limestone 
from  the  mass,  to  bum  in  lime-kilns,  picturesquely  scattered  on  the  hill- 
side. 

On  the  left,  you  look  down  npon  a  mass  of  close  trees — so  close  that 
there  can  be  no  space  between  them  for  miles  upon  miles — it  is  the  Forest 
of  Dean  ;  dark  and  dense  pillars  of  smoke  issue  here  and  there  out  of  the 
matted  foliage ;  they  rise  from  occasionBl  foundries,  for  the  smoke  created 
by  the  charcoal-burners  is  light  and  blue,  and  adds  to  the  picturesque  as 
it  ascends  upwards.  Yon  hill  is  Buckstone  Bill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  Btaunton  Ohurch,  and  which  holds  a  venerable  remain  of  the  Druids. 
The  hiU  more  distant  is  the  Kymin,  looking  down  upon  Monmouth  :  on 
its  tap  also  there  is  a  monument  to  the  naval  heroes  of  a  time  not  long 
past  These  records  of  ages  remote  and  near  we  shall  reach  in 
due  conrse. 
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Onr  boat  awaits  lu :  it  bu  gone  its  fire  miles  round — puaed  Hnnte- 
hun  Fum  ftnd  Hnnteham  Ferry,  and  WUtchnrch  Ferry— and  reate  at 
the  Ferry  of  New  Weir.  ♦ 

The  lock  and  weir  formerly  here  have  vuiiahed ;  they  were  found 
naeleBg  in  a  river  so  continually  liable  to  sndden  risea  and  falls;  and 


althongh  indications  of  their  whereabouts  are  frequently  encountered, 
there  are  none  remuning  between  Hereford  and  Chepstow ;  they  were, 
indeed,  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to  navigation  and  destructive 
of  the  fish,  and  so  were  removed. 

*  TlM  Hew  Wilr  It  dUtut  from  Itoiiflnnillu  br  1*Bd,  and  tlfhtMB  mllia  b7  mlrr. 
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At  this  place  are  also  the  remains  of  some  iron<works,  to  assist  which 
it  is  said  the  weir  was  conalrncted  at  this  spot.   "  New  Weir  is  not  a  broad 
fractured  face  of  rock,  hnt,  rather,  a  woody  hill,  from  which  large  rocky 
projections,  in  two  or  three  places, 
burst  out,  nidely  hung  with  twist- 
ing branches  and  shaggy  fumitare, 
which,  like  mane  round  the  lion's 
head,  give  a  more  savage  air  to 
these  wild  exhibitions  of  Nature." 
Near  the  top,  a  pointed  fragment 
,  of  solitary  rock,  rising  above  the 

rest^  has  "rather  a  fantastic  ap- 
pearance,"   This  rock  Mr.  Hulme 
pictured.     Seen  at  a  distance,  it 
bears  a  close  reaemblance  to  a  time- 
n-orn  turret  of  some  ancient  castle, 
looking  down  on  the  dell  beneath. 
"  The  scene  at  the  New  Weir  con- 
sists  of  exquisite   crags,  thrown 
into  fine  confusion  by  falls  from 
the  npper  rim.    These  crags  are 
full  of  projeclions  and  recesses  and 
heaps  of  ruins,  all  shrubbed  and 
weather-holed,     and    fonning     a 
most  romantic    variety  of  shelves, 
•ches,    clefts,    and    mimic    towers. 
^^.„^^..  this  and  the  opposite  hank  of  rock- 
wall  and  hanging  wood,  the  river,  rapid  and 
confined,  roars  hastily  along.     The  banks  are  a  series  of  meadows  of  deep 
rich  green,  enliveniug  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  narrow  dell.     A  single 
rock  column  gives  an  agreeable  novelty  to  the  side  craga.     It  is  only  one 
of  many  others  similar  that  were  standing  sixty  yesrs  ago,  insulated  from 
the  main  wall  of  rock,  but  now  either  fallen  or  gormandized  by  the 
ravenous  lime-kiln,  that,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  Wye, '  in  grim 
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repose  expects  its  eveniog  prey.' "    We  are  quoting  Fosbroke's  Notes  on 
Qilpin's  Tour. 

The  Bcenety  of  this  neighbourhood,  although  it  hae  much  beauty,  has 
much  samenesa — rocks  and  treea  overhanging  water.  We  have  now  the 
Forest  of  Dean  on  both  eides  of  the  river  i  and  amid  dense  foliage  clothing 
the  steeps  from  fLe  brink,  we  pnrsne  our  voyage.  Paaslng  a  pretty  lodge 
of  one  of  the  keepers — the  only  one  on  the  right  bank*— we  arrive  at 
Tub  Drofpino  Well — a  ungular  formation  of  rocka,  acsttered  without 


order,  the  rcBult,  probably,  of  some  terrible  earth -sliaking  sges  ago.  The 
water  has  a  petrifying  influence,  resembling  that  of  certain  wella  in  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  and  it  baa  given  a  very  remarkable  character  to  the 
hiD  sides  and  the  huge  masses  of  conglomerated  stones  which  abound  on 
the  piece  of  flat  land  that  skirts  tlie  river. 

■  Tlitiaanln  Ibi  fomt  (nlre  k«p«n ;  but  their  bulDM)  Uonl/  lolMkiRer  Iha  voodi  gtme  i» 
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In  this  immedute  neighbourhood  is  the  deepest  put  6f  the  Wye.  It 
haa  here  •  depth  of  sixty  feet  at  low  water ;  while  within  a  few  yards  of 
this  dell,  uodenieath,  it  suddenly  shallows  to  a  few  inches.  We  picture 
a  group  of  similar  rocks,  which  form  a  sort  of  water-wall  to  the  Great 
DowARD :  they  are  of  the  cUbb  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many — very 


striking,  and  highly  picturesqne,  clothed  as  they  are  with  lichens  of 
various  hnes,  with  stunted  shruha  springing  here  and  there  out  of 
crevices,  and  sunnounted  by  tall  and  finely  grown  trees.*     We  pass 

•  ■'  Thi  rlttt  nun  along  ■  cant,  bttvccD  High  Hnilow  WooiU  on  Iha  Ml,  ukI  tb>  nak-irill  of 
the  Orut  Dowird  on  Ihe  rlgbt.    At  lh>  snd  of  tlili  rMch  li  >  iMuUmi  mui  oT  nok,  arownid  ■lib 

Uh  Utile  Dow«rd  In  lo jm.Io^."— Fminoii. 

"  Batnegn  the  Grnt  inl  Llltle  Uonrd.  In  n  nlltf,  111 
Kiln-hone  Furni.  In  ■  ooniti  of  It  li  ■  ronunUo  anrn 
It  iru  probably  ■  mTnop  out  or  vlileli  wu  obtained  Iron  or< 
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left  is  made  up  of  meadows,  in  flat,  ewell,  and  hollow,  intermmgled  with 
woody  ridgOB,  and  etrips  of  fields  in  front  of  ateep  Bide-screans  of  wood." 
The  view  here  is  exceedingly  charming.    An  ancient  chnrch— Church 


DiXTOK — is  enoountered  close  to  a  email  bonrne  that  marks  the  diviuon 
between  the  counties  of  Herefordshire  and  Monmonthshire,  the  oppoute 
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bank  being  in  Qlonceateralure.*  "  But  deecription  &aga  (we  borrow  a 
pasMge  from  GQpin)  in  running  over  anch  s  monotony  of  tenns.  Higb, 
low,  ateep,  woody,  rocky,  And  a  few  others,  are  all  the  coloun  of  language 
we  have  to  deacnbe  scenes  in  which  there  are  infinite  gradadona,  and, 
amidst  some  general  samenese,  infinite  peculiarities."  Fosbroke,  in  his 
Notes  to  Gilpin,  complains  that  the  author  mnat  have  become  sleepy  when 
he  thna  "  harries  over  a  fine  scene  of  continnal  change  and  inimitable 
grouping."  £nt  it  is  certain  that  when  the  voyage  has  been  mode 
between  Rose  and  Monmouth,  the  eye  and  mind  have  wearied  of  the 
perpetual  succession  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  seldom  and  but  little  varied. 
The  "  wanderer  on  the  Wye  "  should,  therefore,  never  fail  to  ascend  the 
heights  which  so  frequently  present  themselves,  and  obtain  views  of  the 
winding  river,  the  near  hills,  and  the  distant  mountains ;  his  pleasure  will 
tbuB  be  very  largely  enhanced. 

We  have  now  in  view  Little  Boward — agun  rocks,  again  trees,  again 
water.  The  eye  is  attracted  by  a  view-tower  of  cast-iron ;  it  is  unRnished, 
in  consequence,  it  is  understood,  of  alarm  that  it  might  attract  lightning — 
an  idea  that  did  not  occur  until  a  large  sum  bad  been  expended  in  its 
construction.  The  rocks  here,  on  the  right  bank,  become  more  continuous, 
but  vary  little  in  character  from  those  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much, 
and  of  which  we  begin  to  weary.  Many  of  them  have  names — thus, 
here  we  have  the  Martin's  Rocks ;  the  river  here,  which  is  deep,  is 
called  "Martin's  Pool."  But  the  guides  and  boatmen  are  silent  as  to 
their  origin;  neither  tradition  nor  invention  being  tuds  at  their  side  as 
they  conduct  the  tourist  np  and  down  the  stream,  f 


of  Um  W7«»DdMoiioo","»iidUi^o("lIoniiKmttiOomUi 

of  CifMil  Culir.  u  MnHnpllihtd  uUitAowlaBr,  naldent  11  MoDmoath. 

t  UpaaUMUUliDanrd,tliUlDrp«culUrlr  fliMouUliH,  TlendlnrhMt  rnnatfaaldonmonUiniul, 
■nlta<liiUrat4iigm>luoriBrtUitiaiDp,  Tbn*  oiRDtirUmoM  wlbd  nplothtidinmlt.  ItUo 
nloMil*  r*U»  of  BrIUiti  foniBnUDB,  whan  Cmmimiu  pnUbly  p«led  hlnutlf,  (Or  hoir  oUiunilM  ua 
lh*MI]H«rtB(KBUiiuBpa  od  ttaa  Orut  Downnl  ud  Symoml'i  Yalta  ba  KConnltdlOrl  Oitoilitt 
pobMilr  atUnptod  to  fonia  him  br  Uii  Oiast  Do«ud,  bal  ippinnUT  did  Dot  auccHd,  ud  bdng  eom- 
paUtdtDOrOBlhiriFar.niamiptdatSymoDd'i  " 

nn  Cieurdaolln«d  lotlan. 

mrLct,  bald  Ln  cqnA' 

al.  CanctadDl.  midi 
Tba  M  Vboultaod  U  full  of  aildaua  ttaftt,  If  i 
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Every  now  and  then,  aa  yoo  row  along  the  river,  you  reach  a  quiet 
and  retired  nook,  in  which  the  patient  fisher  has  moored  his  boat;  it  ia 
BtroDgly  fastened  to  the  bank  by  Tupee,  and  made  steady  at  the  bow  by  a 
strong  pole,  to  which  it  a  attached  :  the  net  is  of  course  overboard,  and 
the  rope  which  connects  it  with  the  pnnt  the  fiaher  holds  in  liia  hand— he 
is  thus  instantly  informed  when  a  sahnon  has  entered  it,  inasmuch  as  he 
feels  the  sudden  check.    The  net  is  then  rapidly  raised,  and  the  fish 


transferred  to  the  "  cool  parlour  "  of  the  boat  Sometimes  the  fisherman 
is  fortunate  ;  but  often  he  has  to  sit  a  whole  day,  from  before  sunrise  till 
long  after  sunset,  in  this  constrained  position,  his  hand  just  above  the 
stream,  vHthout  the  excitement  of  a  single  touch. 


ildni  Cimbnuli,  ■'  th(  Wtlib  ftttei  duf)  und  nlghti  In 
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embrace  aa  they  turn  ita  corner,  proceeding  thence  together  to  Chepstow 
town,  thencQ  to  "  rapid  Severn,"  and  thence  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 


Our   readers  will  hear  in   mind  that  we   are    not  yet  in  Wales  : 
KIonmouthBhire  ia  now  one  of  our  English  cotintleB,  though  "anciently" 
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it  appertained  to  th«  Britous,  and  waa  the  battle-field  of  so  many  of 
their  gallant  and  condnnonB  Btruggles  for  liberty,  not  only  with  the 
Romans,  not  alone  with  the  Saxone,  nor  merely  witb  the  Ifomian 
invaders ;  in  later  ages  they  fought  bravely,  and  under  many  disad- 
vantages, with  succeeding  kings,  and  "  the  English,"  their  enemiea 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  advance  further 
into  "  the  bowels  of  the  land,"  according  due  honour  to  a  people  ever 
brave,  ever  endnring,  and  ever  fierce  in  their  fights  for  freedom,  onder 
sovereigns  who  merited  better  deeUniee  than  generally  it  was  their  lot  to 
achieve.  Happily  now  "  Walea"  and  "England"  are  one.  But  time 
has  not  rendered  less  the  duty  of  the  historian,  to  chronicle  the  heroism 
of  a  race  who  have  to-day  lost  none  of  the  renown  they  have  kept  for 
centuries  untarnished  and  undiminished. 

\A'e  pause  in  our  descriptions  of  beautiful  scenery — of  rock,  hill, 
vale,  and  river,  and  of  grand  relics  of  the  olden  time — to  introduce  one 
of  those  episodes,  such  as  rarely  fail  to  occur  to  the  wanderer  who  is 
seeking  incident  as  well  as  searching  for  the  picturesque. 

As  we  toiled  up  the  steep — that  leads  from  Goodrich  village  to 
Ooodrich  Castle — along  a  pathway,  rendered  rugged  by  recent  rains,  we 
encountered  a  man  whom,  by  an  almost  instinctive  impulse,  we  knew  to 
be  "  a  character."  He  was  stout,  and  strongly  built,  with  but  one  arm, 
and  limped  painfully.  A  fishing -basket  was  strapped  to  his  back,  and 
his  fishing-rod  was  so  constructed  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  walking- 
stick.  He  lingered  frequently,  leaning  sometimes  against  a  tree,  some- 
times agunst  a  projecting  knoU  :  at  length  he  sat  down  on  a  sort  of  stile, 
hitched  up  hie  basket,  placed  his  rod  beside  him,  removed  his  felt  hat, 
and  wiped  his  bald  head  and  rugged  brows.  His  was  a  most  contra- 
dictory countenance :  the  forehead  full  and  well-proportioned,  the  eyes 
restless  and  brigh tweeting,  "gamesome"  eyes — the  noee  short  and 
abrupt— at  once  clever  and  coarse;  so  for  so  good — there  was  abundant 
observadon,  as  well  as  sunshine,  above ;  but  the  mouth  was  loose,  with 
turned-down,  discontented  corners ;  the  upper  lip  ready  to  cnrl  into  a 
snarl ;  the  jaw  heavy,  the  chin  full  to  sensuality :  still  the  whole  was 
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remarkAbla ;  and  it  ia  ever  a  treat  to  enconiiter  what  ia  not  c 
place.  Wo  exchanged  greedngs.  He  had  observed  ub  overlookiog  the 
rich  landscape,  where,  from  amid  aurroDndiag  woods,  rose  the  tall  spire 
of  the  church  we  had  that  moming  visited — the  Church  of  Ross.  He 
was  sufficiently  acute  to  guess  our  train  of  thought;  the  eyes  that 
beamed  so  brightly  became  dark,  while  the  lip  carled  into  an  expression 
sarcastic  and  bitter. 

"  I  have,"  be  said,  "  been  admiring  the  fidelity  with  which  the  inten- 
tions of  the  '  Man  of  Boss '  are  carried  out ;  I  lind  myself  often  called 
upon — by  myself — to  admire  that  sort  of  thing,  and  sometimes  to  ponder 
over  it  before  I  can  make  it  out :  here  it  strikes  the  wayfarer  at  once — 
'He  who  runs  may  read.'  Now  I  do  not, — as  yon  have  no  doubt  per- 
ceived,— I  do  not '  run,'  but  I  can  read  and  think.  We  honour  the 
charities  of  the  dead  by  care  to  their  bequests !  I  am  really  a  wayfarer, 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  and  care-  as  little  for  kith  and  kin,  as 
kith  and  kin  are  likely  to  care  for  a  relative  houseless  and  homeless. 
I  had  a  boy-dream  of  how  proud  I  should  feel  to  have  been  born  even  a 
parish  child  of  the  town  of  John  Kyrle ;  I  nourished  and  cherished  that 
dream  during  a  toilsome  life,  and  at  last  made  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  bis 
shrine;  yet,  seeing  what  I  have  seen,  and  hearing  what  I  have  heard, 
this  day,  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  man  of  Rosa." 

Again  he  wiped  his  brow,  his  colour  faded,  the  earcastic  lip  uncurled, 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  became  rather  more  straight;  he  appeared  con- 
siderably relieved  by  the  torrent  of  words  he  had  poured  forth,  and  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  struck  one  end  of  his  fishing-rod  into  the 
swsrd. 

"iitill,"  we  said,  "despite  all  the  present  can  do  to  obliterate  the 
past — to  eradicate  the  memory  of  a  man  hia  fellowmen  affect  to  honour 
— the  facts  of  his  existence  and  bis  good  deeds  have  become  history,  and 
are  patent  to  the  whole  world." 

"  Ah,"  he  said, "  that  may  be  true ;  yet  I  have  been  trying  to  believe, 
for  the  last  half-hour,  that  the  '  Man  of  Ross '  never  did  exist  except  in 
the  poetry  of  Pope." 

He  laughed  bitterly ;  and  it  was  a  study  to  observe  the  rapid  and 
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varied  ezpreannD  of  hie  contrwlictory  f«ce ;  but  he  was  fond  of  tidking, 
and  only  paused  to  gain  breath. 

"  The  law  of  nature  u  reversed  with  me.  When  my  limbs  were 
sound,  before  I  lost  my  arm,  and  my  foot  was  crushed  by  a  railway 
acddent, — now  don't  pity  me,  nor  look  as  if  you  did, — that  accident  was 
my  salvation ;  what  maimed  and  mangled  half  my  body,  unfettered  the 
other  and  better  half — left  my  head  clear,  and  gave  me  leisure.  I  was 
a  qnill-driviitg  antomaton  till  then;  chained  to  a  desk  for  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  often  working  over  houn — often  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four — with  a  week's  holiday  just  to  make  me  pant  for  the  life  of  a 
tramper.  The  railway  directors  are  liberal  gentlemen;  if  they  dis- 
member yon,  tlney  pay  you  handsomely.  I  never  estimated  myself  at 
half  the  value  they  put  upon  me.  They  taught  me  self-respect  If  thus 
mutilated  I  was  worth  so  much — what  must  I  have  been  worth  when 
perfect?  It  ought  to  have  made  my  old  lawyer-master  ashamed  of 
himself  and  the  pound  a  week  he  paid  me.  The  annuity  I  receive  will 
keep  me  out  of  the  workhouse  to  the  end  of  my  days;  and  I'm  free  of 
field  and  flood !  Until  winter  aete  in,  I  seldom  sleep  two  nights  in  tlie 
same  place.  I  choose  to  think  my  rod  my  recreation ;  yet  I  have  work 
on  hand — hard  work — but  it  is  of  my  own  choosing.  The  first  thing  I 
do  when  I  arrive  in  a  town,  is  to  inquire  into  its  charities  :  the  second,  to 
discover  their  abuse.  Now,  mark !  I  have  seldom  found  the  one  without 
the  other.  Talk  of  history  1 — such  a  history  as  I  could  write !  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  all  the  directors  of  public  charities  are  born  under 
the  planet  Mercury ;  but,  perhaps,  you  laugh  at  astrology,  and  treat  the 
stars  with  contempt.  You  do  not  know  them  as  I  do,"  and  then  his  eyes 
looked  so  fierce  and  mid,  that  we  began  to  doubt  his  sanity.  "  Directors 
of  public  charities,"  he  continued,  "  however  innocent  and  houeet  they 
may  be  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  become  thi«ves  before  it  is 
fmished.  I  see  you  do  not  believe  me.  "Well,  it's  pleasant  to  have  faith 
in  human  honesty ;  but  if  you  desire  to  enjoy  the  1u.Tury,  do  not  inquire 
into  the  management  of  public  charities.  The  lion  has  alwsys  his  jaakala. 
Lawn  or  linsey — nothing  too  liigh,  nothing  too  low,  for  peculation. 
A  charity  ie  like  the  bait  on  my  hook  cast  into  a  shoal  of  minnows — they 
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all  want  the  picking  ou't  Well,  the  sort  of  life  I  lead  has  its  pleasnree 
also — the  air,  the  snoBhine,  the  wonderful,  wonderful  beauty  in  which  the 
Creator  has  clothed  the  world.  And  I  encounter  good,  earnest,  simple 
people.  I  want  to  reach  the  oasUe,  so  will  continue  my  '  upward  way.' 
'ITiere  is  great  ezhilaratjon  in  mounting  npwards.  I  enjoy  it  more  now 
than  I  did  when  a  boy.  I  used  to  hound  up  a  hill  that  hung  over  our 
village.  You  see  me  limp,  and  do  not  believe  me,  but  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. Then  it  was  simply  an  idle  pleasure—  an  animal  enjoyment 
costing  nothing,  guning  nothing:  now  it  ie  a  triumph  over  physical 
difficulty.  There  is  more  pity  in  your  eyes  thsn  I  like.  Do  let  me 
repeat  that  I  waa  far  more  to  be  '  felt  for'  when  hale  and  atroi^,  buoyant 
and  active,  than  I  am  now.     Now  I  own  no  master  but  the  Queen !" 

We  bade  him  adieu,  and  advanced  a  few  paces,  when  he  sommoned 
us  back  abruptly,  and  asked  if  we  rememhered  Doctor  Andrew  Borde — 
his  rhymes  about  the  ^'ebh  harp. 

"They  have,"  he  continued,  "been  running  in  my  head  all  day. 
I  suppose  it  is  this  half  Welsh  air  that  has  revived  them;"  and  he 
repeated  the  qnunt  old  rhymes : — 


niketh  i  load  dfniH. 


We  heard  him  singing  the  two  last  lines,  to  a  tune  of  "  lang  syne,"  as 
we  mounted  higher  and  higher  up  the  hill. 

Monmouth  rises  from  the  river-side,  occupying  a  slight  elevation, 
which  stands  between  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monnow,  wheBce  its  name  is  derived.  The  effect  ie  very  striking  from 
the  bridge  at  which  the  voyager  moors  his  boat.  The  situation  of  the 
town  u  singularly  beautiful,  occupying  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  at  the  termination  of  a  rich  valley,  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  whose  wooded  acclivities,  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
enrich  a  landscape  rarely  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Wales  or  England. 
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Been  irom  the  Monuow,  the  town  seema  perched  on  the  height  of  a 
hnge  diff;  whikt  from  kU  adjacent  places,  the  charoh  steeple— the 
Church  of  St.  Mary— towers  high  above  surronnding  bonaeB. 

The  toarist  has  a  choice  of  good  inns — a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance ;  for  as  Monmouth  is  the  centre  of  many  attractions  to  those  who 
visit  the  Wye,  it  wJU  probably  be  a  resting-place  of  some  days ;  henoa 
they  will  make  excursions  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  a 
locality  fnll  of  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  supply  the 
tourist  with  a  odide  to  the  several  leading  "  Lions"  of  the  district.* 


Monmouth  is  famous  in  history;  and  has  been  bo  from  a  very 
remote  period;  although  its  earliest  existing  charter  is  dated  no  farther 
back  than  1M9 — granted  by  Edward  VI.  "to  the  burgesses  of  his 
burg  and  town  of  Monmouth,  in  the  Marches  of  "Wales,  and  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster."     It  is  surmised  to  have  been  a  Roman  station, 
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but  was  certainly  a  BtronghoU  of  the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  waa  fortified, 
to  maintain  their  aciinired  territory  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye, 


and  to  check  inciirflione  of  the  Welsh ;  there  was  undoubtedly  a  fortrew 
here  at  the  Conquest.     It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as 
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;  jwrt  of  the  royftl  demesne,  "in  the  custody  of  William  Fitz 
Baderon,"  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  two  centuries.  Lsmbarde 
states  that  "  the  citie  had  ouce  a  caatle  in  it,"  which,  during  the  barona' 
ware,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  "Thus,"  quoth  the  chronicler,  "the 
glorie  of  Monmouth  had  clene  perished,  ue  had  it  pleased  God  long  after, 
in  that  same  place,  to  give  life  to  the  noble  king  Henry  V.,  who  of  the 
same  is  called  Henry  of  Monmouth."  It  ie  this  caatle,  and  thie  memorable 
"  birth,"  that  give  imjwriBhable  renown  to  the  town  of  Monmouth.  The 
present  castle — a  miserable  and  shamefully  desecrated  min,  yet  one  that 
vies  in  interest  with  that  of  imperial  Windsor  itself — was  built,  or  perhaps 
rebuilt,  hy  old  John  of  Giannt, — time-honoured  Lancaster, — to  whom  it 
devolved  by  marriage  with  Blanche,  "daughter  and  heir"  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  whose  title  was  inherited,  with  the  estates,  by  the  great 
nobleman  who  is  immortal  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  also  in  those  of 
"  the  playwright " — William  Shakspere. 

Passing  subsequently  through  various  hands — especially  those  of  the 
Herberts,  Earls  of  Pembroke — it  became  the 
property  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort :  and  the 
present  duke  is  now  ils  lord.  We  cannot 
believe  him  to  be  responsible  for  the  shame- 
ful condition  in  which  these  remnants,  left 
hy  old  Time,  are  suffered  to  exist.  The 
wails  are  crumbling  away ;  "  Harry's  win- 
dow "  is  breaking  up  ;  while  the  interior  baa 
been  literally  converted  into  a  pigsty,  where 
it  is  hazardous  for  a  foot  to  tread.  The 
state  of  this  ruin  forms  so  marked  a  contrast 
with  that  of  Raglan,  and  also  that  of  Chep- 
stow— both  of  which  are  the  property  of  the 
Duke,  and  remarkable  for  neatness  and  order, 
and  due  care  to  preservation — that  we  must 
suppose  Monmouth  to  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  At  all  events, 
Monmouth  Castle  is  discreditable  to  the  local  authorities ;    and  argues 
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very  abort-sighted  policy,  do  less  than  ahamefnl  indifference  to  the 
source  whence  the  town  derives  its  glory  and  its  fame. 
*  The  hero  of  Agincourt  was  born  here,  on  the  9th  of  Augiiet,  1387.* 
The  chamber  in  which  "  he  first  drew  breath  "  whs  a  part  of  an  upper 
story,  68  feet  long  by  24  feet  broad,  and  waa  "  decorated  with  ornamented 
gothic  windowB,"  one  of  which,  the  only  one  that  remains,  wo  have 
engraved.  The  "county  magiatrates"  erected  a  statue  to  "Harry  of 
Monmouth"  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  only  authority  they  could 
find  for  "a  likeness"  being  a  whole  length  portnut  in  the  cabinet  at 
Strawberry  Hill ;  this  they  copied,  and  the  result  is  a  very  miserable 
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production  coiuidered  aa  a  work  of  Art,  although  an  undoubted  proof 
that  his  fellow-townsmen  recollected  him  some  four  centuries  after  his 
death. 

Honmonth  is  believed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  another  famous 
man— "Geofirey  of  Monmouth:"  Uttle  is  known  of  his  history,- except 
that  he  became  archdeacon  of  his  native  town,  was  "  probably  "  educated 
ftt  one  of  its  monseteries,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  was  also  called  "  Galfridns  Arthnrins," 
but  whose  proper  name  was  Geoffrey -ap- Arthur,  is  known  chie6y  by  his 


romantic  Uietory  of  England,  a  work  "altered  and  disguised"  from  a 
History  of  British  Kings,  written  by  "  Tyssilio,  or  St.  Teilau,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century."  It  has  been  long 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  fables,  to  which  no  value  can  be  attached;  but 
it  originated  the  tragedy  of  "  King  Lear,"  was  the  source  from  which 
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Milton  drew  the  beautiful  picture  of  "Comua,"  and  to  which  other  poeta 
have  been  largely  indebted. 

There  yet  remains,  in  a  very  good  etate  of  preservation,  a  tower  of  the 
ancient  Priory,  founded  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  for  black  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  by  Wyhenoc,  grandson  of  Fitz  Baderon,  and  third 
Lord  of  Monmouth.  In  thie  tower  exists  an  apartment,  said  and  believed 
to  have  been  Geoffrey's  study  ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  later  date.  The 
building  Is  now  used  as  a  National  School— remarkably  neat,  well  ordered, 
and  apparently]^we]l  conducted. 

The  MoNsow  Bridge  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest;  so  also  is 
the  Gate-house — a  singularly  picturesque  etnictnre,  "  the  foundation  of 


which,"  according  to  Groee,  "  is  bo  ancient  that  neither  history  nor 
tradition  affords  any  light  respecting  its  erection."  Obviously  it  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  defences  of  the  town  in  "old  times."  The 
venerable  Church  of  St.  Thomas  stands  cloee  beside  the  bridge :  it  is  of 
high  anUquity ;   "  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  the  circular  shape  of  the 
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door-way,  and  of  the  arch  BcparatiDg  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  and  the 
Btyie  of  their  oroaments,  which  bear  a  Saxon  character,  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  waa  constnicled  before  the  Conqneat."  It  has  been  carefully  and 
jiidiciousty  "  restored-" 

There  are  few  other  "reniaina"  of  note  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Monmouth,  although  id  its  suburbs  and  "  within  walking  distance  "  there 
are  many.  We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  introduce  an  engraving 
of  a  building  which  is  considered  and  shown  aa  one  of  ila  "lions" — a 
aummer-houee  coneecratod  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Admiral  Nelson, 
and  which   contains   an   old  carved  chair~-his  seat  daring  ■  visit  to 


the  neighbourhood,  in  1B02.  But  that  which  attracts  most  attention  in 
this  interesting  locality,  and  to  which  all  tourists  will  make  a  pilgrimage, 
is  the  Kymin  Hilt,  the  ascent  to  which  commences  Immediately  after 
passing  Wye  Bridge.  It  is  partly  in  Monmouthshire  and  partly  in 
Gloucestershire;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  Pavilion,  which  we  picture — less 
for  its  intrinsic  value  (for  it  is  clumsy,  and  little  worthy  of  the  proud 
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piwitioti  it  occupies),  tlian  as  the  spot  from  wUch  a  view  ia  obt^ned, 
equal,  perhaps,  to  any  that  may  be  found  in  Wales  or  in  England : 
from  this  point  are  seen  no  fewer  than  nine  counties : — those  of  Monmouth, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worceeter,  Salop,  Badnor,  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and 
Somerset.  Of  this  exciting  scene  thus  writes  the  county  historian : — 
"I  shall  not  attempt  to  descnbe  the  unbounded  expanso  of  country 
which  presents  itself  around  and  beneath,  and  embraces  a  circumference 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  The  eye,  satiated  with  the  distant  prospect, 
reposes  at  length  on  the  near  views,  dwells  on  tho  country  immediately 


beneath  and  around,  is  attracted  with  the  pleasing  position  of  Monmouth, 
here  seen  to  singular  advantage,  admires  the  elegaut  bend  and  silvery 
current  of  the  Monuow,  glistening  through  meads,  in  its  course  towards 
the  Wye,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers." 

The  Pavilion  was  built  in  1794,  and  "  a  Naval  Temple"  was  added 
to  it  in  1801,  the  purpose  being  to  accommodate  the  numerous  parties 
who  viuted  the  hill  to  enjoy  the  view :  from  its  windows  and  neighbouring 
seats  the  whole  country,  near  and  distant,  is  commanded.  It  is  impossible 
for  language  to  render  justice  to  the  delights  supplied  from  this  spot  to 
all  lovers  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature. 
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A  roftd  Uftds  from  the  Kymin  to  Thh  Bccebtohe — one  of  the  most 
famons  dniidic  remunB  to  be  found  in  a  district  abounding  with  them :  it 
is  a  aingular  relic  of  the  wildest  enperstitioos  of  onr  Britiah  anceators — 


Snch  is  the  poet's  reai^ng;  and  the  stone  was  nsnally  so  constructed. 


or  rather  so  placed,  as  certainly  to  "  rock  "  when  but  lightly  touched : 
hence  the  popular  name  of  "rocking -stone."* 

The  Chubch  of  Stadntoh,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  highly 


■  "tbthnaat  tha  ilonalimn  IrncoUr  HgunlDTHUdpjnnild:  tha  point whtra  IthndiMUw 
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intereeting  in  character,  and  very  pictureeqiie.    We  introduce  an  engraving 
of  the  interior,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Old. 

We  have  already  made  the  reader  familiar  with  those  attractions 
which  neighbour  Monmouth  and  border  the  Wye— Goodrich  Court  and 
Symond'a  Yat ;  Robs  is  distant  only  a  few  miles — by  land,  that  is  to  say. 
Others  we  shall  describe   aa  we  voyage  downward  to  Chepstow:   the 


venerable  Church  of  St.  Briavel,  the  gloomy  Forest  of  Dean,  the  Abbey 
of  Tintern — the  majestie  ruin  that  glorifies  the  banks  of  the  fair  river, 
and  regal  Raglan.  A  reference  to  our  Plan  will  show  that  other 
interesting  objects  are  accesaible  by  short  drives  or  walks  from  the  town, 
although  Llanthony  Abbey,  Grosmont  Castle,  llsk  Castle,  and  "  shadowy 
Caerleon,"  are  too  far  away  to  be  reached  easily.     Skenfrith  Caatle,  the 
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Tcmplar'a  House,  aod  New  Caatle,  will  supply  material  for  rancli  thought 
and  interest,  if  the  tourist  take  but  a  health-walk.  These  "stronf; 
dweliiags  "  of  the  old  border  lords  are  illustrations  of  ite  history,  when 
the  district  waa  a  continual  seat  of  war ;  each  is  now  a  broken  ruin, 
but  each  had  renown  in  its  day  as — 

"  A  ifitelle  K*l(,  ■  lofUt,  prlnnlla  plue. 

White  Castle  ("  Castle  Gwyn  ")  was,  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James  I., 
described  aa  "  ruinous  and  in  decay  time  out  of  mind ;"  and  Skenfrith  as 
"  decayed  time  out  of  the  memory  of  man."  It  la  said  to  be  the  oldest 
castle  in  Slonmonthshire.  The  Templar's  House  is  now  a  farm-bouse. 
Tre  Ovren,  an  ancient  mansion,  ie  now  also  the  abode  of  a  substantial 
farmer.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkably  line  specimen  of  Tudor  domestic 
architecture,  siud  to  have  been  added  to  hy  Inigo  Jones.  Close  to  New 
Caatle — a  caafle  now  "old" — is  the  famous  fairies'  oak,  a  singularly  grown 
tree,  with  pendent  branches.  The  druidical  monument,  the  three  stones 
from  which  some  learned  antiquarians  have  derived  the  name  of  Trelech 
(  Tri  leek  or  ITair  Ucch),  is  a  relic  of  much  interest. 

Trot  House,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  Monmouth,  to  the  east,  near  the  small  river  "Trothy," 
corrupted  into  Troy.  It  u  said  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  is 
by  no  means  a  pure  example  of  the  great  architect's  genius. 

There  is,  however,  one  interesting  structure  in  Monmouth  of  which 
we  have  aa  yet  taken  no  note — the  Almshouses  founded  by  "William 
Jones  " — a  common  name,  but  one  to  which  is  due  the  gratitude  of  a  long 
poaterity  in  this  town, 

Monmouth  seems  more  proud  of  its  William  Jones  Uian  Ross  of  its 
John  Kyrle.  There  la  a  degree  of  mystery  about  the  former  that 
increaaefe  the  interest  felt  to  know  what  are  facte  and  what  fancies  of  the 
good  man's  history.  The  "  facts  "  are  clear  enough :  the  Free  Grammar 
School  and  pretty  almshouses  tell  of  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of  their 
'founder.  The  "  fancies  "  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the  words  of  a 
woman  we  met  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  houses,  and  who  v(^unteered  to 
tell  us  "more  about  them  than  any  book  or  body  in  Monmouth."    Our 
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informant  conid  not  have  been  eery  old :  her  small  form  was  erect  and  firm, 
her  step  brisk  and  elastic  :  but  her  face  was  lined  and  relined— a  wonderful 
specimen  of  "  cross  hatching  " — not  at  all,  it  would  seem,  of  the  same  date 
as  her  keen,  earnest,  restless  blue  eyes—  eyes  that  were  still  ftUl  of  the 
untamed  fire  of  energetic  youth.     She  waa  respectably  dressed ;  the  steel 


buckle  in  her  high-crowned  hat  was  bright,  and  her  jacket  and  petticoat, 
of  the  true  Cambrian  cut  and  colours,  fitted  to  a  hair, 

"Many  eay  one  thing,  and  as  many  another,"  she  commenced; 
"but  I  have  good  right  to  know  the  truth.  My  grau'mother  came 
from  Newland,  where  Master  Jones  his  parents,  if  not  himself,  were 
bom  ;  for  the  Monmouth  people  say  he  was  a  Monmouth  lad,  and 
my  gran'father— or  maybe  it  was  my  great-gran'father — knew  and 
lived  in  the  same  house  wi'  the  shoemaker,  King.    If  I  don't  know 
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the  trutb  about  Master  Jones,  kU  I  eay  is,  Who  doe»  f  and  no  one 
ever  t«llB  me." 

The  old  lady  was  too  decided  for  ne  to  question  her  veracity,  so  we 
meekly  asked  for  the  story. 

"But will  you  beKeve  it?"  she  inquired  sharply,  "and  not  go  looking 
ftiler  it  into  books,  that  never  tell  a  *ord  of  truth." 

As  we  were  well  up  in  "  authorities,"  we  could  assure  her  we  did  not 
intend  looking  into  books,  but  rather  at  the  almshouses.  There  are  no 
charities  so  enduring  as  those  that  are  recorded  in  brick  and  mortar, 

"  Master  Jones's  family  could  .do  little  for  him,"  she  continued,  "  or 
they  would  not  ha'  let  him  he  a  '  boote '  to  an  inn  in  Monmouth.  A  very 
gay,  lightsome,  spirity  lad  he  was.  And,  though  my  gran'mother  did  not 
hold  wi'  it,  some  did  say  that  he  fell  in  love  wi'  a  girl  above  bis  rank,  and, 
finding  it  would  not  do,  he  left  Monmouth  in  despwr  like ;  but  before  he 
went  he  owed  Master  King,  the  shoemaker,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
He  got  them  only  a  night  or  two  before  he  ran  right  away  from  the  inn ; 
and  when  many  called  him  a  rogue.  Master  King  laughed,  and  said,  'Will 
Jones  is  a  good  lad,  and  whenever  he  can  be'll  pay  me,'  "Well,  years  ond 
years  went  oway,  as  they  always  do,  rolling  one  ailer  the  other.  The 
old  peoi^e  at  Newland  died  in  less  than  ten  years  after  their  son  left; 
and  whenever  Will  Jones  was  mentioned,  it  was  as  the  lad  who  ran  away 
with  Master  King's  shoes ;  but  still  the  shoemaker  said, '  The  lad's  a  good 
lad,  and  when  he  can  he'll  pay  me.'  Well,  after  a  while  even  the  shoes 
and  Will  Jones  were  forgotten.  The  slips  of  elder  that  old  Master  Jones 
and  his  missus  planted  in  the  garden  of  their  little  cottage  at  Newland 
had  grown  into  trees,  and  the  whole  look  of  the  place  was  changed.  It 
was  a  fine  spring  morning,  and  the  elder-trees  were  in  flower,  when  a 
poor  man,  doubled  like  a  bow,  and  shaking  under  a  ragged  coat,  crept 
through  the  village,  and  sat  on  the  grass,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
for  they  spread  far  beyond  the  rails.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the 
cottage  only  scoffed  at  his  questions,  and  would  not  answer  civilly,  and 
told  him  to  go  away ;  but  he  would  not.  He  entreated  her  to  let  him  rest 
there,  and  give  him  to  drink  of  the  water  of  his  father's  well ;  but  she  was 
without  feeling,  and  set  her  dog  at  him.     So  rising  up,  he  went  to  the 
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alehouse ;  and  when  the  master  found  he  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  door, 
and  ordered  nothing,  he  told  him  there  was  an  overseer  then  at  the  poor- 
house,  and  he  had  better  go  there  at  once,  and  not  take  up  the  room  of  a 
good  customer.  Well,  there  ho  went,  and  declared  lumself  to  be  Will 
Jones,  who  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  away,  and  who  had  returned, 
ragged  and  penniless,  to  claim  relief  from  the  pariah  where  hie  parents 
lived  and  died,  and  where  he  was  bora ;  bnt  they  answered  that,  after 
having  lived  at  Monmouth,  and  been  long  away,  he  had  no  settlement  in 
Newlaud ;  that  he  should  have  no  relief  from  them,  but  that  they  would 
send  him  on  to  Monmouth.  He  tried  to  win  their  pity ;  said  he  was 
foofaore  and  weary — an  old  worn-out  man,  who  only  craved  to  end  his 
days  where  he  first  drew  breath,  and  be  buried  in  the  grave  where  his 
parents  lay.  But  no  pity  was  shown  him;  he  was  taken  before 
Mr.  Wyudham,  of  Clearwel),  who  sent  him,  hungry  and  footsore  still,  to 
Monmouth,  as  his  right  settlement.  1  always  heard  that  in  the  Monmouth 
poorbouse  he  wore  the  pauper's  dress,  and  ate  the  pauper's  bread ;  and 
yet  there  was  that  in  the  man  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  tli<we  about 
him.  Ho  soon  made  his  way  to  Joe  King  the  shoemaker,  and  found  him 
living  in  the  same  small  house,  nest  door  to  the  '  King's  Head  Inn,' 
where  be  bad  served  when  a  lad.  Joe  was  always  a  kindly  fellow— my 
father  sud  all  Joes  are  kindly — it  comes  to  them  from  Joseph  who  put 
gold  money  in  his  brothers'  sacks ;  that's  in  the  Bible,  and  if  you  won't 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  may  go  to  the  Bible  and  look.  And  Joe,  thinking 
the  strange  man  was  above  the  common,  pitied  him  because  of  the  pauper 
dress,  and  asked  him  to  have  a  hit ;  and  they  had  a  long  chat  together. 
And  after  awhile,  Master  Jones  asked  the  old  shoemaker  if  he  remembered 
a  good-for-nothing  scamp  of  a  boy  who  lived  next  door,  years  ago— one 
Jones,  who  had  cheated  him  out  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  gone  to  London  ? 
And  the  old  man  looked  kindly,  and  ehook  his  head,  and  said  he 
remembered  Will  Jones, — 'Wild  Will'  some  called  him, — but  he  was  no 
scamp ;  and  would  pay  him  yet — if  he  could ;  if  he  could  not,  he  was  not 
going  to  sin  his  soul  by  not  forgiving  a  poor  fellow  the  value  of  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

"  Next  morning  the  pauper  was  gone,  and  of  course  there  was  great 
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fttBs  anil  talk  in  the  poorhouse  that  he  had  gone  off  with  the  worklionse 
clothes.  But  a  month  After  that  a  gentleman's  coach  drove  right  tip  to  the 
door,  and  a  genttemaa  got  out — a  fine  broad- shouldered  gentleman  he 
was,  firm  on  his  limbs,  with  a  back  as  straight  as  a  poplar-tree ;  he  carrieil 
a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  asked  for  the  master  of  the  poorhouse.  The 
news  spread,  as  they  say,  like  '  wild-fire,' — great  news,  that  the  pauper 
old  Will  Jones,  had  turned  out  to  be  William  Jones,  Esquire,  of  the  city 
of  Lon'im,  and  ever  so  many  foreign  cities — who  had  a  right  to  stand 
upright  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lou'nn  and  the  King — a  man  fiill 
of  money.  And  alter  that  he  drove  straight  to  Master  King's,  the  shoe- 
maker ;  and  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  make  him  believe  that  the  great 
gentleman,  or  the  old  pauper — one  and  the  other — was  the  boy  from  New- 
land,  who  ran  away  from  the  inn,  and  owed  him  for  the  shoes.  And  they 
had  a  deal  of  chaffing  about  it.  And  my  gran'father  said  a  purse,  heavy 
with  gold,  was  left  on  the  shoemaker's  table.  Ah,  there's  many  a  ready- 
made  gentleman  has  worn  the  pauper's  coat!  lie  diA  intend  to  have 
done  for  little  Newland  what  he  did  for  great  Monmouth,  but  never  quite 
Forgave  their  turning  him  over  to  Monmouth  parish — how  could  any  one 
forgive  that  f  Sure  there's  no  pleasanter  ught  than  the  houses  he  built, 
and  the  comfort  he  gives  year  by  year  to  many  who,  but  for  him,  would 
be  comfortless.  And  such  was  his  love  for  this  town  of  Monmouth,  that  he 
left  thousands  of  poimds  in  Lon'un  to  build  almshouses  for  twenty  blind 
and  lame  people  of  the  to^Ti,  who  might  find  themselves  in  that  far-away 
city.  Snrely,  Monmouth  was  near  his  heart  I  But  he  was  too  pure  a 
Chris^n  to  hear  malice,  and  left  even  to  the  poor  at  Newland  five  thousand 
ponnds,  with  directions  about  their  having  the  Gospel  preached — to  teach 
them  charity  1 " 

Such  is  the  popular  story  of  William  Jones,  and  such  the  origin  of 
those  admirable  almshonses  which  supply  food  and  homes  to  many  who 
have  "seen  better  days."  We  may  safely  believe  it — tradition  is  rarely 
wrong;  and  though  there  are  even  in  Monmouth  some  cold-brained  folk 
who  seek  to  prove  that  William  Jones  never  was  poor,  they  do  not  deny 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  district— that  he  made  a  fortune  in  London — 
and  that  he  has  been  for  two  centuries  the  benefactor  of  Monmonth  town. 
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All  who  are  tvanderers  of  the  Wye,  and  rest  in  the  old  town  of 
Monmonth,  Trill  certainly  visit  the  picturesque  yet  very  munificent 
remains  of  Baolan  Cabtle.  It  is  our  pleaaant  duty  to  picture  and 
dascribe  its  many  attracttona.*  The  vieitor,  however,  will  find  "  on 
the  spot"  a  guide,  such  as  he  will  rarely  encounter  in  any  "  notable" 
place  of  any  district  The  Warden  of  Raglan  Castle  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar,  although  circumstances  have  placed  him  in  a 
position  somewhat  under  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  of  right.  His 
appointment  to  the  office  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is,  at  all  events,  an 
advantage  lo  those  who  visit  this  beautiful  ruin ;  he  is  ever  active 
and  ready  in  communicating  the  knowledge — large  aud  accnrste — he 
possesses  concerning  its  remarkable  and  interesting  history.  To  him — 
acting  as  the  Duke's  representative — we  are  no  doubt  indebted  for  much 
of  the  care  aud  cost  expended  to  prevent  further  encroachments  of  the 
destroyer — Time.  It  is  but  just  to  commence  our  uodoe  of  Baglan  by 
giving  expression  to  the  gratitude  that  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  towards  his 
Grace  by  all  who  visit  this  fine  relic  of  a  great  epoch,  to  which  all 
visitors  are  freely  welcome,  and  where  a  liberal  and  judicious  manage- 
ment is  perpetually  exercised  to  preserve  without  "restoring,"  to  arrest 
decay  while  excluding  evidence  of  "  newness," — so  that  all  is  in  perfect 
harmony  and  "  keeping."  Indeed,  as  we  shall  also  elsewhere  have  occa- 
sion to  remark,  all  ancient  remains  on  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  are  admirable  examples  of  neatness  and  good  order. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  space  to  which  we  are  necessarily  limited  will 
enable  us  to  do  little  more  than  introduce  a  brief  outline  of  its  history, 
with  some  explanations  of  the  various  circumstances  aud  several  objects 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  tourist  This  we  shall  do  as  carefully  aa 
we  can,  endeavouring  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  those  by  whom  the 
venerable  and  beautiful  ruin  may  be  visited. 

A  grouud  plan  of  the  castle  will  enable  the  reader,  better  than  any 
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written  deecription  can  do,  to  ascertain  tbe  distribution  of  the  several 
bnildings  of  whicb  it  conBiste. 


I.  Kwp,  or  Yalloir  Toir 
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Kaglan  ia  "of  no  gr(>at  antiquity,"  as  compared  with  its  neighbours, 
dating  no  farther  back  than  the  fifteenth  centui-y.  lu  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  is  described  by  Leland  as  "  fair  and  pleanant,  with 
goodlye  parkes  adjacent;"  and  later,  by  Camden,  aa  "a  fair  house, 
built  castel-like."      There   is   no  doubt,  however,  that   the   citadel,  or 
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"  Yellow  Tower  of  Gwent,"  is  of  &  period  much  more  remote,  aud  thnt 
a  "Lord  of  Ra^lau"  held  away  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  firat 
Henry,  Subsequently  it  received  varioua  additions  by  succeeding  lords, 
until,  during  the  civil  war,  it  waa  besieged,  taken,  dismantled,  and  finally 
destroyed.  For  nearly  four  centuries  it  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Earls  and  Marquises  of  Worcester ;  and  from  this  venerable  family- 
seat   the  late  commander-in-chief  in  tlie  Crimea  took  Ilia  title.     The 


history  of  the  princely  race  of  Somerset  is  almost  that  ot  England 
during  its  moat  eventful  periods,  from  ths  wnra  of  tbe  Roses  to  those  of 
the  Crown  and  the  Parliament :  they  were  foremost  among  the  noblee 
of  the  realm  in  every  reign,  always  gallant  gentlemen,  often  accomplished 
scholars,  and  very  frequently  the  patrons  of  Letters,  Science,  and  Art. — 
on  many  occasions  holding  rank  among  their  most  eminent  professors. 
The  memoirs  of  this  great  " House"  arc  indeed  full  of  incidents  akin  to 
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romance;  furnishing  to  the  throne  and  the  country  brave  eotdiers,  ekilfal 
amhBSBadors,  loyal  subjects,  stout  defenders  of  nstional  rights,  and  men 
who  considered  that  to  increase  popular  knowledge,  as  well  as  civil 
liberty,  was  the  first  duty  of  a  nobleman.  The  house  is,  therefore,  illus- 
trious in  a  higher  sense  than  even  that  which  is  derived  from  rank, 
wealth,  and  antiquity.      After   the   Restoration,   the  then    Marquis   of 


Worcester,  eldest  son  of  the  second  marquis,  "  the  author  "  of  "  A  Century 
of  Inventions "— «  work  that  "  went  far  beyond  ita  time  "—and  the  grand- 
son of  the  gallant  soldier  whose  defence  of  his  castle  is  among  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  the  age,  was  created  (in  1«82)  Duke  of  Beaufort,* 


jrcater,  lilt;  Earl  of  GlUBOrgsn.  V 
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"witli  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;"  in  consider^on  not 
alone  of  hie  eminent  eervioeB  to  the  crown,  but  also  of  "  his  noble  descent 
from  King  Edward  III.,  by  John  de  Beaufort,  eldest  son  of  John  "of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Catherine  Swinford,  his  tbird  wife."  The 
present — the  eighth — Duke,  Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Somerset,  was  bom 
in  1624. 

The  reader  will  advantageously  traverse  this  ruin  if  we  give  him, 
some  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  leading  subordinates  in  the  defence  of  a 
castle  in  the  olden  time. 

Among  its  retainers  there  was  no  more  important  personage  than  the 
WinDKR.     He  kept  the  gate,  and  he  only  arranged  all  entry  or  exit. 
Ho  lived  in  a  small  room  beside  the 
portal,  which  was  usually  protected  by 
bolts,  bars,  and  a  formidable  portcullis. 
The   folding   gates   were    on    ordinary 
occasions  shut,  and  the  smaller  wicket 
door  in  one  of  them  opened  for  foot- 
passengers.     A  grated  opening,  or  loop- 
hole, was  provided  in  the  gate  for  the 
warder  to  observe  and  take  note  of  those 
who  demanded  admission.     Extraordi- 
nary precautions  were   always  adopted 
to  secure  the  gates  from  surprise ;  they 
were  generally  double,  and  further  protected  by  portcullises.     When 
closed  for  the  night  they  were  never  opened  without  strict  scrutiny ;  and 
then  only  the  small  wicket  door  in  the  larger  one  was  unfastened;   it 
was  generally  only  four  feet  high,  so  that  a  person  must  enter  stooping, 
and  might  be  cut  down  by  the  attendant  guard  if  he  were  an  enemy. 

Notification  of  danger  was  given  to  the  neighbourhood  by  lighting 
the  Bbacok  on  the  topmost  tower,  which,  as  castlea  were  usually  placed 
on  eminences,  might  be  seen  around  for  many  miles ;  so  that  retainers, 
or  soldiers,  from  other  strongholds  might  be  sent  as  aids.  These  beacons 
were  open  fire-places  of  iron,  affixed  to  the  ramparts ;  and  to  tend  them 
was  a  service  of  danger,  when   bowmen  could  hit  with  an    orrow  as 
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certaioly  as  riflemen  now  do  witli  a  balL  The  beacon  was  frequently 
affixed  to  a  church  tower,  and  occaeionally  on  a  hill,  the  staff  which 
supported  it  being  provided  with  project- 
ing beams,  to  enable  a  man  to  climb  up 
and  replenish  it.  In  this  way  the  country 
was  aroused  in  time  of  danger,  and  the 
fires  lit  in  one  beacon  were  responded  to 
by  lighting  another,  until  the  alarm  was 
widely  spread.  Upon  the  upper  ramparts 
of  the  castle  at  Edinburgh  there  still  re- 
■Muns  a  large  beacou,  taking  the  form  of 
a  large  open  iron  basket ;  its  position  is 
most  commanding,  and  it  may  have  blazed 
on  many  memorable  occasions  in  "  days 
laug  syne." 

The  Arhourer  was  an  important  deni- 
zen of  the  "stronghold  of  stone,"  and  his 
services  were  constantly  in  request,  from  ^^^   ^^ 

the  first  hour  when  the  young  knight  had 

"  his  suit  of  mail "  ordered,  to  that  of  the  battle-field.  In  the  days 
when  archers  were  the  chief  warriors,  plate-armour  was  a  coveted 
defence ;  and  in  "  piping  times  of  peace  " 
the  skill  of  the  armourer  was  devoted 
to  the  decoration  of  the  noble's  suit, 
which  was  so  valuable,  when  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver  and  enriched  by  Art- 
workmanship,  that  instances  are  on 
record  where  the  wearer  was  slai  n  merely 
to  obtain  the  suit  as  plunder. 

When  gunnery  became  general,  the 
MusKETEEit  manned  the  ramparts  of  the  imou.Ku. 

old  castle,  and  his  steel  cap  and  cuirass 

were  the  only  relies  of  "the  panoply  of  steel"  that  once  encased  the 
soldier,  and  which  was  found  of  little  avail  against  the  bullet     These 
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were  among  the  foremost  subordinates  of  s  castle  such  as  that  of  Raglan ; 
there  were  others  uf  equal  note,  and  of  perhaps  greater  importance — 
such  as  the  general  superintendent  or 
casteUain,  and  the  higher  officers  of  the 
army,  as  Tcell  as  the  domestic  attendants, 
the  butler,  steward,  and  officials  of  the 
household  and  kitchen ;  but  to  picture 
them  would  be  foreign  to  oar  pnrpoee ; 
those  we  have  introduced  may,  however, 
enable  the  reader  to  people  the  old  ruin 
with  its  old  guards,  as  well  as  its  ancieM 
lords  and  governors. 

The  disposition  of  Edwardian  castles 
(considered  as  the  moet  perfect  form  of  a 
mediffival  fonress)  consisted  of  a  central  keep,  or  strong  tower,  surrounded 
by  a  curtain  wall  and  smaller  towers,  the  space  between  forming  an 
inner  hallium,  where  the  soldiers  were  lodged  and  exercised  ;  sometimes 
a  second  or  outer  haUium  ivas  formed  at  a  distance  surrounding  this, 
and  so  a  double  line  of  fortifications  secured  the  central  keep.  A  deep 
ditch  bounded  the  whole,  and  the  drawbridge  was  protected  by  an 
advanced  barhacan,  consisting  of  a  fortified  gate  and  side  walls,  upon 
which  soldiers  could  be  mounted,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  force  an 
entrance.  There  was  a  gloomy  seclusion  in  the  old  baronial  life ;  the 
dwelling-rooms  were  usually  small  and  dark,  and  the  lady's  apartment, 
though  decorated  with  tapestry  and  enriched  with  carved  furniture,  was 
dark  and  "drafty"  also.  In  some  castles  a  small  garden,  with  a  few 
flowers,  was  l«d  out  near  the  lady's  boudoir ;  this  woe  termed  "  the 
pleasBUnce  :"  it  generally  consisted  of  a  few  roses  trained  on  t,  trellis,  a 
few  pinks,  marigolds,  and  flowers  which  we  now  value  little,  but  which 
wore  the  only  ones  known  in  "old"  England. 

Raglan  Castle  is  indebled  for  much  of  its  renown  to  the  events  that 
made  it  a  ruin — its  brave  defence,  in  1G46,  when  assailed  by  the  army 
of  the  Parliament.  The  good  and  gallant  Marquis,  a  loyal  gentleman 
and  a  true  man,  when  summoned  to  surrender  in   the  Juno  of  that 
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year,  retnrned  for  answer,  he  would  "  rather  die  nobly  than  live  with 
iDfamy."  The  beBiegera  were  rapidly  an^euted  by  troops  "released 
from  Oxford,"  aud,  headed  by  Fairfax,  they  compelled  a  eurreuder, 
but  not  even  then  until  the  venerable  eoldier  bad  twice  received 
the  commandB  of  the  king  to  abandon  further  defence.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  164€,  "the  officers,  soldiers,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
garrison  marched  out  with  horses  and  arms,  colours   flying,  drums 


beating,  trumpets  sounding,  matches  lighted  at  both  ends,  bullets  in  their 
mouths,  and  every  soldier  with  twelve  charges  of  powder  and  ball," 
choosing  any  place  they  pleased  to  deliver  up  their  anus  to  the  general 
of  the  Parliament  The  gallant  old  Marquis  was  then  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  and  his  castle  was  the  last  in  England  that  "  kept  to"  the  cause  of 
the  unhappy  king.  The  siege  was  followed  by  sequestration  and  sale 
of  the  whole  estate,  Cromwell  obtaining  a  large  share  of  it.     The  lead 
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wna  taken  from  the  roofs;  thewalls,  broken  by  the  eannOTi,  soon  let  in  the  . 
weather ;  timber  was  removed  by  every  greedy  hand,  and  Time  was  left 
to  "do  hiB  worst"  mth  the  valuable  and  beantiful  eaa  tie -mansion  that 
had  been  bo  long  the  glory  of  Monmoiitheliire.  Unhappily,  no  effort 
was  made  to  restore  it  when  restoration  was  practicable ;  it  has,  therefore, 
been  a  riiin  during  two  centnrice,  but  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  ruin  in  the  kingdom :  other  ruins  there  are, 


grander  and  more  imposing,  but  none  so  graceful  in  decay,  none  that  bo 
pleasantly,  yet  so  forcibly,  recalls  a  period  when  the  Baron's  hall  was  a 
continual  scene  of  hospitality,  and  the  Baron  at  the  head  of  his  retainers 
in  all  but  name  a  king. 

Our  description  of  the  castle,  its  towers,  its  dilapidated  staircases,  its 
groined  windows,  its  arched  doorways,  its  once  proud  Keep,  and  the 
gorgeous  remains  of  its  lofty  halls  and  stately  apartments,  must  be  neces- 
sarily brief.     A  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  them,  in  their  present  con- 
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ditioD,  will  be  formed  from  the  appended  woodcuts,  whicli  exhibit  the 
more  etrildn^  and  interesting  parts  of  the  yet  magnificent  Btnicture. 


Tha  ttalglf*  towFT  Oiit  looki  o'er  pond  ind  pooli, 
Tba  tbnatilD*  trim,  llut  mm  both  diy  ud  night, 
DjUi  field  In  ihniiD  inn  udnobltllgtili'' 


"  The  famous  castle  "  was  scarcely  more  "  fine  "  in  it«  glory  than  it  is  in 
its  decay. 

The  county  historian,  Coxc,  and  the  Eev,  John  Evans  ("  Beautiee  of 
England  and  Wales"),  describe  the  ruin  fully;   but  Dr.  Beattie  has 


devoted  to  the  subject  a  large  portion  of  hia  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  "  The  Castles  and'Abbeys  of  England."  From  these  sonrcea  wo 
borrow  our  details.     The  ruins  stand  on  a  gentle   eminence  near  the 
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village ;  induding  the  citadel,  they  occupy  a  tract  of  ground  not  less 
than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  citadel,  a  detached  building, 
was  a  large  hexagon,  defended  by  bastionB,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and 
connected  with  the  caatle  hy  a  drawlriilge;  it  waa  called  Melyn-y-Gwent, 
or  the  Yellow  Tower  of  Gwent,  and  ia  five  stories  high.  The  shell  of  the 
castle  enclosea  two  courts  or  areas,  each  of  which  communicated  with  a 


terrace  walk,  to  which  residents  resorted  for  "  out  of  door  "  exercise  and 
enjoyment,  and  which  communicated  with  the  bowling-green.  The 
Grand  Entrance  is  formed  by  a  gothic  portal,  flanked  by  two  massive 
towers  :  they  are  still  in  a  good  state,  gracefully  clothed  with  ivy.  The 
porch,  which  retains  the  grooves  for  two  portcullie,  leads  into  the  first 
court,  formerly  paved,  but  now  carpeted  with  cleanly  shorn  grass,  and 
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"sprinkled  witli  ahrnba."  On  the  eastern  and  northern  BideB  are  the 
range  of  culinary  officea — the  kitchen  being  remarkaMe  for  the  great  size 
of  iU  fire-places,  indicating  the  hoapitahty  of  its  old  lords.  The  southern 
side  seema  to  have  formed  a  grand  suite  of  apartmenfa,  and  the  great  bow 
window  of  the  hall,  at  the  Bouth-weefern  extremity  of  the  court,  is  "finely 
canopied  wnth  ivy."  Tho  atately  hall  which  divides  the  two  eourle,  and 
which  appears  to  Lave  heen  huilt  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  contains 


veatiges  of  splendour  and  beauty.*  Here,  carved  in  stone,  are  the  arms 
of  the  first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  with  the  family  motto,  "Mutare  vel 
timere  spemo" — "I  scorn  to  change  or  to  fear."     To  the  north  of  the 


*  In  Uie  Bsnqaet  IIMI  mtmtliBpromDdithu  been  iDtndnced  bf  lb*|icw*Bt 
vhteh.  hloH  Uu  lund  t>r  the  ijiollrr  noHfrrd  Uie  endnitlo  tlLet  komi  two  hoDd 


ibotT] 


uty  blid«  ot 


mot  dut  being  k'lnewhiit  al  Ibe  nine  oalnur  u  the  orlglnsl  tllee  (rtil  pred 
niceir,  uid  glrn  ■  torn  thil  wu  nntlni;.    The  dtoieiutorii  o[  Uili  iplecdld  hit]— Is  Ceet 
ts  to  lummlt  or  t>Ue.  Mid  3*  to  notbel),  Kheiiee  ipi  Ing  Itaa  rooT-'iuT 
R-wr  being  u  dry  u  >  arpel. 
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hall  are  ranges  of  ofScea,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  buttery  and 
pantry.  Beyond  them  are  traces  of  splendid  apartments,  some  of  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  which  yet  remain.  The  western  door  of  the 
hall  led  into  the  chapel,  which  is  much  dilapidated ;  few  indications  of  its 
holy  uses  are  to  be  found ;  it  wae  probably  destroyed,  ae  well  as  desecrated, 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth ;  yet  it  is  singular,  notwithstanding, 
that  scarce  a  trace  of  its  architectural  oruaments  remains,  excepting  a  few 
groins  rising  from  grotesque  heads  that  supported  the  roof.  Br.  Beattie 
conjectures  that  the  chapel  was  of  a  very  early  date,  probably  coeval  with 
the  Gwcnt  tower,  and  that  it  had  never  been  decorated  as  other  parts  of 
the  castle  were.  The  Fountiun  Court  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and 
the  ute  of  the  "White  Horse,"  in  the  Fountain  Court — the  original  basin 
which  supplied  it  with  water,  having  been  recently  discovered;  the 
"  water-works"  at  Baglan,  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  first  marquis, 
formed,  indeed,  the  leading  attractions  of  the  castle,  and  are  said  greatly 
to  have  pleased  the  taste  and  soothed  the  feelings  of  King  Charles,  when, 
a  fugitive  from  Naseby  field,  he  had  such  a  welcome  of  voice  and  heart 
within  these  walls  as  he  was  never  destined  to  receive  afterwards  from 
any  of  bis  subjects.* 

Most  of  the  apartmenis  of  this  noble  castle-mansion  were  of  large 
dimensions;  everywhere  tiiere  is  evidence  that  "accommodation"  was 
obtainable  for  a  small  army,  and  that  "  entertainment "  was  always  there 
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for  the  "grand  company  "ever  attendant  on  its  ladies  and  its  lords,  officers 
of  the  houeetiold,  retainers,  attendants,  and  servants.  A  largo  retinue 
was  part  of  the  necessary  state  of  a  noble ;  attendants  were  numbered 
by  hundreds,  and  a  sort  of  general  accommodation  was  provided  for 
them  in  the  great  hall,  where  all  met  aod  shared  the  hospitality  of 
the  mansion,  the  master  and  his  guests  occupying  the  high  seat,  the 


upp»cr  officials  the  side  tables,  and  the  others  faring  as  best  they  might 
near  them  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  At  night  it  was  no  unnsual  thin^ 
for  many  to  sleep  on  the  rushes  that  strewed  the  floor. 

We  see  everywhere  proofs  that  large  cost,  as  well  as  continual  care 
and  matured  skill,  had  been  expended,  during  several  epochs,  to  give  to 
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Itagliui  Casde  besnty  as  well  as  strength ;  mouldingH  and  frieses,  arches  and 
corbels,  of  graceful  cbaracter,  although  broken  and  decayed,  meet  ne  at 
every  turn,  often  peering  through  rich  draperies  of  green  ivy,  eometimes 
Btsading  grimly  out  from  shattered  walls,  snd  occasionally  rising  from  out 
of  monld -heaps — the  ghosts  of  glories  departed.* 

In  short,  enough  of  Baglan  remains  to  justify  the  praises  it  received 
in  so  many  histories  of  varied  and  eventful  limes.  The  unhappy  sovereiga, 
Charles  I.,  hiding  from  his  enemies,  found  shelter,  and  was  safe  from  peril 
there — his  "harbour  of  refuge"  for  a  time;  and  his  words  of  eulogy 
concernii^  its  strength,  its  grandeur,  and  its  beauty,  nill  be  repeated  by 
all,  who,  moving  about  these  superb  ruins,  can  pdcture  in  imagination  the 
castle  in  the  days  of  its  renown,  its  hospitality,  its  gallantry,  and  its 
loyalty,  and  o£fer  respectful  homage  to  the  brave  and  generous  lords  who 
ruled  it  proudly  and  worthily  in  the  olden  time,  until 

struck  tha  lut  Sig  of  loyally.' 

What  food  for  thought  is  here  !  What  pictures  may  be  drawn  by 
imagination,  witli  the  aid  of  history  1  The  facts  are  palpable ;  it  demands 
no  large  effort  of  fancy  to  people  every  chamber  of  these  broken  ruins  : 
the  eje  may  see,  and  the  ear  may  hear,  the  chivalric  men  and  fair  women 
who  revelled  in  these  halls,  and  trod  these  terrace  walks  in  peace,  or  here 
heard  the  boom  of  the  besiegers'  cannon,  and  saw  the  destroyer  Man, 
doing,  in  a  day,  the  work  of  a  century  of  Tine  ! 

The  day  of  our  visit  to  this  memorable  ruin  was  a  day  late  in  autumn ; 
the  trees  were  dropping  their  leaves ;  Nature  had 

"  In  her  tober  liT«7  all  thlngi  clad." 

■  It  li  on  record  that  twtnly .three  itelrMMi  irtr*  removed  Tat  Ih*  ukt  of  the  itoiHa ;  Iti  nlli 
irtn  resardgd  bgr  Ui<  peiuntry  u  lo  nuy  qoirrlM  j  the  Bne  and  Tenerabla  tnei  of  the  park  ud 

nndkia  and  Ihlaw.  At  we  hive  Intlmntad,  ■  iiroper  gnvdliin  prolecU  Uie  rain.  The  Dnkt'i  tfent, 
OimoDd  A.  Wyalt,  Esq.,  an  enlJghlencd  (FDtleman,  gladly  aldi  all  tfa«  plans  and  projectiof  hie  Once; 
and  now  wa  niiy  almoit  qnettlon  whether.  a>  a  min,  Raglan  Caitle  1>  not  more  liit«it*Ung  than  It 
would  tHireiid<iiced>IIh  all  tha  bnnly  and  gnndear  for  whlsh  It  wat  coniplciunii  hafore  tha  wan  of 
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Bnt  the  sombre  ahadows  of  the  time  were  in  harmony  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene :  and  it  was  bnt  natural  to  sit  under  its  aucient  and  dme-wom 
tower,  looHng  into  tbe  dark  moat  beneath,  and  behold,  in  imagination, 
-the  castls  in  its  glory  and  its  pride ;  to  people  that  broken  hall  as  on  some 
high  festival,  and  hear  again  eweet  or  lofty  mneic  from  yon  minstrels' 
gallery.  Almost  as  easy  was  it  to  fancy  the  leaden  missive  breaking  into 
that  stately  chamber,  touching  the  white  htdr  npon  the  old  man's  honoured 
and  venerable  head;*  and  then  to  follow  him  to  his  desolate  lonelineu  in 
London  Tower,  where,  being  told  by  his  enemies,  as  death  approached, 
that  he  would  be.  bnried  at  Windsor,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  that,  after 
he  was  dead,  a  nobler  house  would  cover  him  than  he  had  dwelt  in  while 
living.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  the  "great"  Marquis!  descended  trom 
an  auguat  race— pure  women  and  good  men — in  his  posterity  he  gave  to 
his  country  heroes  of  peace  and  heroes  of  war. 

We  borrow  a  passage  from  Dr.  Beattie : — "  In  his  palmy  days,  long 
before  he  was  created  Marqnis,  the  good  Earl  lived  in  princely  elate  in 
this  castle.  Surrounded  by  faitliful  friends,  numerous  retainers,  and  a 
household  that,  by  iU  daily  expenditure,  bespoke  almost  unlimited 
resources,  he  enjoyed  in  age  all  the  happiness  to  which  men  look  forward 
as  the  reward  and  solace  of  a  virtuous  youth ;  for,  though  long  practised 
in  the  offices  of  Court,  he  could  still  relish  the  sweets  of  domestic  retire- 
ment, the  humanizing  influence  of  science,  and  the  conversation  of  pious 
and  learned  men.  He  was  a  friend  of  literature,  a  pattern  of  religions 
consistency,  an  example  of  loyalty  which  no  reverses  could  shake ;  and 
when  at  last  plunged  into  the  deepest  adversity,  stript  of  his  property, 
bent  down  with  years,  and  suffering  from  bodily  pain,  he  maintained  a 
degree  of  mental  serenity  that  softened  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs, 
showed  the  true  foundation  of  his  faith,  and  enabled  him  to  view  every 
dispensation  of  good  or  evil  as  coming  fronL  God,  and  intended,  by- 


oocumdi  Dr.  Btylf,  lbs  hlilorlu  of  Uib  ilege,  Irrlla  thai:— "  TI 
If  wlibSniwlJiK-room,  itfhgra  mj  lonl  mcd  (o  eDt4r^a  hit  ^«Dd<  wllb 
Btn  uidiuppsri,  which,  glsocLng  upon  ■  lltUe  marljlt  lible  of  Ihewlik 
qasi  aponliiflilde  of  hi*  hud.  Hli  dmnffhtar-En-Uir,  tvrriflRl,  rvn  k 
lag  down,  bat  pmftiilly  nEamfd,  kikI  Hpaln^ied  to  her  father,  who  r 
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weaning  his  thoiiglits  from  this  world,  to  give  him  ne&rer  and  de&rer 
viewB  of  heaven.  Reduced  in  four  short  years  from  the  height  of  pros- 
perity into  the  very  abyss  of  adversity — his  home  desolate,  the  prospects 
of  his  family  blasted,  his  friends  hopeless  or  in  prison,  himself  an  inmate 
of  the  Tower — it  is  impossible  to  withhold  onr  sympathy  from  a  man 
who,  in  no  circumstances,  forgot  the  true  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  the 
obligations  of  his  creed ;  but  in  every  trial  could  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  his  motto — Malare  vel  timere  »pemo." 

The  BowLiNii-oKEisN,  between  the  keep  and  the  outer  wall,  is  still  a 
SDiooth  lawn  ;  trees  surround  it ;  it  is  partly  bordered  by  the  moat,  and  is 


always  shadowed  by  the  yet  lofty  remains  of  the  strong  walls  that  formed 
the  castle.  The  game  of  bowls  is  of  early  date,  and  has  been  traced  by 
the  great  historian  of  onr  popular  sports  (Strutt)  to  the  middle  ages. 
The  drawings  in  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century  often  depict 
games  at  bowls,  A  small  bowl,  or  jack,  was  first  cast  down  as  a  matk, 
and  the  game  was  won  by  the  player  who  threw  his  bowling  ball  the 
nearest  to  it.     The  game  became  exceedingly  popular  during  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth,  and  scarcely  a  caade  or  mansion  waa  unprovided  with  a 
level  bowling-green,  as  carefully  laid  in  turf  as  a  modem  hilliard-table. 
The  game  was  considered  as  peculiarly  healthful,  and  was  indulged  in 
by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Bowling-alleys  were  also  conafructed 
occasionally,  that  the  game  might  be  enjoyed  in  wet  weather  beneath 
the  cover  of  a  friendly  roof. 

The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  ascend  either  the  keep  or  the  watch- 
tower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  scene,  near  and  distant,  that 
has  been  occupying  his  thonghte.    The  accompany  tug.  print  is  taken  from 


the  summit  of  the  Tower  of  Gwent,  whence  the  whole  of  the  mins  are 
seen  immediately  below,  with  the  village  and  church  steeple  cloee  at  hand, 
and  whence  is  obtained  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  bounded 
hy  distant  hilla  and  mountains.  From  this  point,  too,  may  be  seen  all  of 
the  many  "  lions  "  which  neighbour  Monmouth  :  the  Kymin  Hill,  Troy 
Park,  Craig -y-dorth,  a  famous  battle-field  between  Henry  IV.  and  Owen 
Glendower;  the  Trellic  range,  with  the  Beacon  HiU;  the  royal  forests  of 
Pen-y-cae  Mawr,  the  heights  of  Caerleon,  the  British  encampment  of  Gaer 
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VawT,  and  the  Roman  camp  of  Carig-y-Garcyd ;  the  hills  above  Ponty- 
poo),  with  those  beyond  the  dark  vale  of  Ewias,  in  which  He  the  venerable 
ruina  of  Llantony  Abbey :  these,  and  other  objects  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  nature,  being  surrounded  by  high 
mountaina,  each  of  which  is  a  landmark  of  history. 


We  have  written  enough  to  show  that  a  visit  to  Eaglan  will  afford 
one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  which  this  beautiful  and  picturesque 
district  affords  so  many.  A  rcBidence  here  of  a  few  days — at  a  neat  and 
comfortable  hotel,  the  "  Deaufort  Arms,"  in  the  village  adjacent — may  he 
pleasant  and  profitable;  for  the  ruins  of  Eaglan  Castle,  although  they 
can  he  "  seen"  in  an  hour,  may  yield  pleasure  and  instruction  for  a  mnch 
longer  time.  The  distance  is  but  seven  miles  from  Monmouth  town, 
and  that  distance  is  traversed  by  a  railway. 

Of  these  several  points  of  interest,  the  ruins  of  Llautony  Abbey 
will  best  recompense  the  tourist  It  is  now  the  property  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  descend- 
ants of  knights  who  "followed  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror."  It 
WBs  founded  by  one  of  them,  Hngh  de  Laci,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
hermitage,  once  the  dwelling  of  St.  David.  We  extract  from  Dr.  Beattie 
a  passage  that  records  its  early  history,  and  some  lines  by  the  poet 
Sonthey,  designed  for  an  "  Inscription  for  a  monument "  in  the  vale  of 
Ewias  : — "  St.  David,  uncle  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  and  titular 
Siunt  of  Wales,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  rites  of  Christian  worship 
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into  tbeiie  mouDtain  solitades,  Belecting  for  his  hermitage  a  spot  wMch 
had  all  the  oliaracteriBtio«  of  a  rude  and  nnfrequented  wilderness,  he  built 
a  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  Honddy— the  stream  by  which  it  was 
watered— and  there  spent  many  years. of  his  life  in  the  exercise  of  an 
anstere  devotion.  The  repntation  of  bis  sanctity  having  spread  over  the 
Burronnding  country  brought  many  pilgrims  to  his  cell ;  and  when  at 


length  he  was  added  to  the  list  of  canonized  saints,  it  wns  still  resorted  to 
as  a  place  long  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  a  holy  life." 


KLi  btrmlUi* ;  tfa*  noU  hl<  rood,  hit  drink 

Psrchanu  thj  jou 
or  Wilu,  [n  Onundlot'i  cnchuud  Iwnr, 
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or  HdhUjt,  U  thlM  kfUr-Uiongbu  nil)  riM 
Uon  fntefaL— Ihui  uhcUU  wllb  th*  uaw 
or  Daiydd,  ud  IhoJocdi  of  other  diyi." 


The  roinB  are  among  the  most  striking  and  picturesque,  not  only  in 
Monmoiitfashire,  but  in  Walea,  supplying  ample  food  for  thought,  and 
many  subjects  for  the  artist;  it  ie,  indeed,  very  beautiful  in  decay,  and 
retains  abundant  evidence  of  extent  and  grandeur  in  its  prime. 

We  return  to  Monmouth,  and  resume  our  voyage  down  the  river. 
Passing  the  tree-clad  hill,  "Gibraltar,"  we  arrive  at  its  junction   with 


the  Monnow,  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  Before  lis  is  Levock's 
Wood;  and  here  the  little  river  Trothy  (having  just  passed  beside 
the  ducal  mansion  of  Troy,  where  residea  the  excellent  agent  of  the 
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Dnke  of  Beaufort)  becomee  a  tributary  to  the  Wye.  On  the  Bummit 
of  m  wooded  height  we  see  the  pretty  Church  of  Penalt.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situate,  looking  down  on  the  rich  vale  it  seems  at  once  to  bleu 
and  to  protect.  8oon  we  reach  a  very  different  scene,  affording  all  the 
advantt^es  of  contrast ;  for,  rising  above  a  mass  of  thick  foliage,  is  the 
dense  column  of  smoke  that  tells  the  whereabouts  of  a  manufactory.    It 


is  the  village  of  ItBDUttooK.  There  are  quays  here  :  we  note  the  bustle 
of  commerce, — other  life  than  that  of  thp'  stream  and  the  forest  The 
masts  of  many  bathes  rise  from  the  river :  tbey  are  loading  or  unloading. 
It  ie  the  manufactory  of  tin — or,  rather,  of  tin  in  combination  with  iron — 
that  gathers  a  population  here,  and  breaks,  pleasantly  or  unpleasantly, 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  wanderer,  the  sameness  and  solitude  of  the 
banks  of  the  Wye. 
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WUtebrook  ia  next  reached.  Both  villages  derive  their  names  from 
streamlets  which  here  find  their  wnj  into  the  river, — the  one  passing  over 
Btonea  that  are  slightly  tinged  with  red,  the  other  being  pure  from  any 
taint  of  colour.  Adjacent  to  this  viUt^,  crowning  the  Bununit  of  a  hiU, — 
Pen-y-fan, — still  stands  that  time-honoured  relic  of  Merry  England,  the 
May-pole.  And  here  even  now  assemhle,  on  May-day  and  other  festive 
occasions,  the  neighhonring  lads  and  lasses  to  enjoy  the  dance  and  make 
holiday.  A  May-pole  is  by  no  means  a  common  sight ;  bnt  suoh 
pleasant  reminders  of  old  times  may  yet  be  seen  in  remote  districts,  "  few 
and  far  between,"  to  note  the  merriment  tliat  once  prevailed  when  the 
inhabitants  of  town  and  vill^e  met — 


It  was  the  custom  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  go  forth  to  the  fields  "  to 
gather  May-dew,"  which  consisted  in  rubbing  the  hands  on  the  dewy 
graaa,  and  then  washing  the  face  therewith — an  act  believed  to  have 
sovereign  virtue  for  giving  and  preserving  a  fresh  and  beantiful 
complexion.  Then  came  the  gathering  of  havrthom- boughs  in  flower, 
with  which  all  returned  and  garnished  the  houses  and  the  May-pole, 
The  pole  was  also  painted  in  gay  colours,  generally  red,  blue,  and  white ; 
one  such  pole  remained  a  few  years  since  at  the  village  of  Welford,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.  It  was  nearly  siicty  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  weather-cock ;  surrounding  it  was  a  rused  earthbank  for  dancing, 
and  it  was  decorated  with  flags  on  holiday  occasions.  In  the  churchyard 
at  Pendleton,  Manchester,  another  still  stands ;  but  its  original  use  is 
nearly  forgotten  in  its  modern  duty  as  a  staff  for  a  flag  and  weather-cock. 
London,  too,  was  not  without  its  May-pole ;  one  famed  pole  stood  near 
the  bottom  of  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  until  the  reign  of  George  I. 
Washington  Irving  dwells  with  pleasure  on  his  first  ught  of  a  May-pole 
"  on  the  banks  of  the  Bee,  close  by  the  picturesque  old  bridge  that 
stretches  across  the  river  from  the  qutunt  little  city  of  Chester.  My 
fancy  adorned  it  with  wreatlis  of  flowers,  and  peopled  the  green  bank 
with  all  the  dancing  revelry  of  May-day.  The  mere  sight  of  this  May- 
pole gave  a  glow  to  my  feelings,  and  epread  a  charm  over  the  country 
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for  the  rest  of  tbe  day."     To  the  poetic  mind  these  relics  must  now 
appeal,  for 

'>  No  mora  Ui<  Unr-pola'i  Tanlut  htlfhl  irauod. 
To  vmlosi)  puna  Ui*  unbltloD  roatlu  admiM  ; 
No  mtrry  belti  wl  tabon  ■prlfhl];  laimd, 
Wnlie  the  loud  ounl  ud  thn  tpdrtln  duca." 

A  mile  or  bo  farther  ou  aod  we  croaa  the  Wye  by  ita  only  bridge — 
Biua'a-WEin  Bridge — between  Monmouth  and  Ghepetow.  It  is  of  iron, 
a  single  arch,  and  very  gracefnlly  spaas  the  river.  la  an  ancient  mansion 
here — Bigg'a-weir  House — are  preserved  some  fine  tapestries  of  very 


quunt  design.  Hence  there  is  a  circuitous  road  that  leads  to  the  famous 
Castle  of  St.  Briavel,  now  a  ruin,  but  one  that  has  a  prominent  place  in 
border  history.  We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  river,  whence,  how- 
ever, it  is  distant  some  two  miles ;  but  it  is  worthy  a  visit  The  tourist 
will  do  well  to  moor  his  boat  awhile,  and  enjoy  a  refreshing  walk  to  this 
fine  relio  of  the  olden  time. 

St.  Briavel's  is  in  Glonceetershire.  The  saint  after  whom  it  is  named 
is  not  ta  be  found  in  the  Romish  Calendar.  He  was  probably  a  military 
saint,  whose  deeds,  for  good  or  evil,  are  forgotten ;  they  have  failed  to 
reach  posterity ;  history  has  no  note  of  them.  But  we  learn  from 
Giraldua  Cambrensis  that  a  castle  was  first  erected  here  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  by  Milo  Pitzwalter,  Earl  of  Hereford,  "  to  curb  the  incur- 
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aions  of  the  WeUh,"— a  purpoee  it  was  well  calculated  to  answer,  situate 
aa  it  waa  in  full  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Wye,  and  Stirling  the 
Forest  of  Deau.  We  borrow  all  that  can  be  told  of  its  hiatory  from  a 
contributor  to  the  "  Archieobgia  Cambrenaia." 

"  The  Keep,  which  waa  square  in  form,  was  probably  of  Nonnan  date, 
and  no  doubt  the  circuit  of  walla  may  have  been  of  the  same  period.    The 


caatle  may  have  consisted  of  nothing  mure  than  an  outer  wall,  with  a 
single  bailey  within,  and  the  Keep  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  ground 
80  enclosed.  Giraldua  says  that  the  caatle  was  burnt  when  Sir  Walter 
Clifford  held  it,  and  that  M«hcl,  youngest  sou  of  Sir  Slilo  Filzwalter,  the 
founder,  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion,  by  a  stone  falling  from  the  highest 
tower  on  his  head.     In  the  thirteenth  century  some  new  buildings  were 
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added,  the  old  ones  haviDg  been  repaired ;  for  the  two  demi -rounders  of 
the  gate-bonse,  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  wcat  aide  immediately 
adjoining,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front,  atill  standing,  are  all 
of  the  senond  half  of  this  century,  though  much  mutilated,  altered,  and 
added  to,  at  later  periods.  Judging  from  the  actual  condltJon  of  the 
buildings,  we  should  say  that  these  now  remiuning  muBt  hove  been  at 
least  commenced  during  the  energetic  reign  of  Edward  I." 


The  list  of  OonBtabtcs  of  SL  Briavel'e  comprises  the  moat  prominent 
of  the  peers  of  various  reigns,  from  that  of  King  John  to  that  of 
George  III.;  they  were  all  noblemen  of  high  rank. 

The  entrance  gateway,  between  two  demi -rounders,  with  an  oblong 
pile  of  building  extending  southwards,  remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 
On  the  outside  of  the  castle  is  a  pictureeque  chimney -shaft,  surmounted 
by  the  horn,  which  was  the  Ijadge  of  the  warder  of  the  forest.  In  the 
interior  there  u  a  remarkable  fire-place;  it  is  a  genuine  and  very 
boldly  treated  early  English  example:  "the  counterforts  at  the  angles 
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are  beautifully -moulded  'circular  brockeUi,  supported  on  carved  corbels." 

One  of  the  windows  we  have  pictured,  as  well  as  an  ancient  stone  in  tbe 

adjacent  graveyard  of  the  cliurch — a  venerable 

strnctiire,  that  may  certainly  date  as  far  back 

oa  the  protecting  caatle. 

There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  King  John 
WAS  some  time  either  a  guest  or  a  prisoner 
within  these  towers;  and  that  he  wrote  this 
couplet  there : — 


For  the  drawings  we  have  engraved  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  courteay  of  an  esteemed  correspon- 
dent—W.  W.  Old,  Esq.,  of  Slonmouth  * 

The  village  of  Landooo  is  soon  reached: 

here  we  find  evidence  of  active  trade ;  for  there 

are  boats  moored  at  small  quays  o^  either  side 

the    river.      It  is  to  its    exceeding  beauty  of 

Bitiiation  that  Landogo   owes  its  fame.      The 

church,  a  very  old  edifice,  suppoied  to   be   dedicated   to    St.   James, 

stands  in  a  dell  at  the   foot  of  a  mountainous  glen,   in  every  crevice 

of  which   there  are  white   cottages;  each  cottage   having   its  "bit  of 
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land"  laid  Ottt  as  a  garden,  where  flowers  and  vegetables  are  pleasantly 


intermixed.     Every  cottager  is  a  freeholder,  and  in  thia  little  nook  of  the 
Wye  they  number   no   leas  than  seventy;   having,   therefore,   a   pre- 
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ponderating  iiduenca,  if  they  act  together,  in  doterminiDg  who  shall  be 
knight  of  the  ahire — Monmouthshire.  Mr.  Hulme  hits  conveyed  an 
accurate  idea  of  this  very  charming  acene,  with  its  striking  comhination 
of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  dale,  and  cheeri'ul  cottages  among  groups  of 
venerable  trees. 

On  we  pass — the  river  hecoming  somewhat  leu  contracted,  and  losing 
much  of  the  sameness  that  has  marked  iU  course  hitherto,  and  which  we 


are  ^ain  to  encounter  as  we  proceed  downward ;  for  rock,  trees,  under- 
wood, and  water,  are  ite  charms,  row  where  we  will  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Wye.  And  soon  we  reach  another  viUage — BnocKWEin,  in  Gl6ucestor- 
shire.  The  brook  that  gave  it  a  name,  and  the  weir  attached  to  it,  are 
still  there.  Some  good  cottage  houses  skirt  the  bank ;  but  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  object  of  the  Ullage  is  the  little  church,  that  stands 
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among  a  group  of  trees — ita  turret  aeen  above  the  roofs  of  surrounding 
boiiees  :  it  ie  a  Moravian  cborch,  presided  over  by  au  excelleut  minister — 
the  Rev.  Lewis  West.  Its  schools  are  ample  for  the  district,  and  exceed- 
ingly  well  arranged;  and  the  graveyard  exbibite  the  siugular  and  felicitons* 
simplicity  that  prevails  in  all  the  habits  of  a  primitive  and  tranquil  band 
of  worebippera,  who  seem  fitly  placed  in  this  calm  and  beautiful  locality.* 
The  chnrcb  was  erected  in  1832,  on  ground  given  for  the  purpose  by  bis 
grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort;  Uiere  was,  at  that  time,  no  more  lawless 
district  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  the  Moravians,  "  the 
United  Brethren,"  were  induced  to  send  there  "  a  mission  of  mercy." 
It  is  impossible  to  vieit  this  simple  place  of  worship  withont  a  feeling  of 
sober  yet  intense  delight. 

"  Simplicity,"  in  ita  ordinary  sense,  will  soon  he  obsolete — if  not  as  a 
word,  certainly  as  a  principle ;  to  greet  the  eye  only  in  old  songs,  novels, 
and  churchyards— such  as  this.  "  Simplicity"  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
"  God's  acre  "  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Moravians ;  it  is  very  tranquillizing 
to  find,  within  the  folds  of  our  English  hills — aj  we  did  the  last  resting- 
place  of  William  Penn,  in  Berkaliire,  and  here  beside  the  wandering  and 
beautiful  Wye  —the  bii  rial -ground  of  the  departed.  There  is  eloquent 
silence  within  its  precincts ;  the  song  of  the  bird,  or  murmur  of  the  bee, 
are  the  only  sounds  tliat  mingle  with  the  rustllug  leaves.  The  lights 
creep  tenderly  through  the  foliage,  and  chequer  the  soft  grass.  The 
"  monuments  "  are  few,  and  very  plain — 

"  No  ilorlBd  ITD,  or  ■■■'■"'''f<  but ; " 

and  the  names  recorded  seem  rather  those  of  an  old  world  than  a  new. 
We  saw  two  little  girls,  one  much  older  than  the  other,  baud  in  hand, 
walking  slowly  from  grave  to  grave ;  the  elder  paused,  and  read  the 
inscriptions  to  the  younger.     There  was  something  so  singular  in  their 


het  tlwt,  1b  Ui»  diyt  whUb  Mopi  (o  the  ittt  MriD  or  (tab  loeaULy, 
bjr  (hit  uond  tdllloe,  wu  ■  perpctuil  kcdb  of  nielrjr,  ud  Ita  avati 
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appearance  and  manner,  Bomething  bo  un-childUh,  that  we  aeked  them  if 
they  were  looking  for  any  particular  grave.     The  younger  aaid — 

"  Yea  '."  with  bo  sad  a  tone  in  her  voice,  and  bo  sweet  an  expression 
in  her  delicate  face,  that  she  riveted  our  attention  from  the  moment  she 
spoke.  The  elder  wae  much  handsomer,  a  really  beautiful  girl,  about  ten 
yeare  old ;  ahe  waa  health  itself,  while  the  younger  was,  even  then,  almost 
an  angel.  We  asked  whose  grave  they  sought :  and  again  the  younger 
spoke — 

"  Mother's ! " 

"  Mother,"  Btud  the  elder,  "  lies  there,  where  the  primrose  leaves  are 
BO  large,  and  you  see  the  rose-tree.  I  saw  her  coffin  go  down  myself; 
but  little  Rachel  was  ill,  and  could  not  leave  her  bed  then.  8he  viill  not 
believe  but  that  mother  has  a  head-stone ;  and  ahe  often  coaxes  me  to 
come  with  her  here,  and  read  out  to  her  all  the  painted  letters.  She 
thinks  ahe  will  find  mother's  name  on  one  of  the  head-stones.  She  ^vill 
not  believe  me,  when  I  show  her  the  wild  primroses,  and  the  green  graaa. 
If  father  had  been  aUve,  mother  would  have  had  a  head-atone ;  but 
father  was  drowned  in  the  river,  and,  aoou  after,  mother  died.  The 
doctor  said  aha  pined,  but  she  died — " 

"  Come,"  said  the  younger,  pnlling  her  sister's  dress,  "  come,  we  must 
find  it  to-day — come ! " 

"It  hurts  me  so,  that  she  won't  believe  me!"  continued  the  elder; 
"  and  I  have  read  her  what  is  on  every  tombstone  at  least  a  hundred 
times;  and  still,  every  morning,  her  great  eyes  open  long  before  mine, 
and  I  find  her  looking  at  me ;  and  she  puts  her  little  thin  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  whispers, '  If  Rachel  is  good,  Kesiah,  w'tl  you  come  to  the 
churchyard,  and  find  mother?'  She  can  understand  everything  hut 
(hat :  the  doctor  calls  it  a  monomania ;  I  am  afrtud — "  she  added, 
grasping  her  little  sister's  arm,  as  if  resolved  to  keep  her,  whether  God 
willed  or  not — "  I  am  afi-aid,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  take  her  from  me — 
and  we  are  only  two ! " 

"Come,  come,"  eaid  the  little  one;  "come,  and  find  mother!" 

To  the  south  of  Brockweir,  up  a  precipitoua  and  well-wooded  moun- 
tain, which  you  ascend  by  a  winding  path,  you  meet  with  "  Offa's  Chair," 
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a  point  on  the  andent  embankment  of  "  OfFa's  Dyke,"  erected  by  the 
Bazona  as  a  barrier  against  the  Britons.  This  relic  of  antiquity, 
originally  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  a  mound,  with  a  high  wall,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  758,  by  OfFa,  the  successor  of  Ethel* 
bald,  who,  having  shrunk  before  the  giganUc  stature  and  bloody  hand  of 
his  adversary,  Gdilthim,  was,  to  remove  the  disgrace,  killed  on  the 
following  night  by  his  own  ^ards. 

Offa'a  Dyke,  or,  as  the  Welsh  call  it,  Clawdd  Offa,  ie  perhaps  the 
moat  extraordinary  earthwork  in  our  island.  Onr  oldest  chroniclers  who 
mention  it  say  that  it  wae  made  by  the  Mercian  King  Offa,  in  the  eighUi 
century,  as  a  boundary  between  his  own  kingdom  of  Mercia  and  the 
territory  of  the  Welsh,  and  in  after  times  it  was  often  the  scene  of 
remarkable  events  in  Welsh  history.  The  old  chroniclers  who  mention 
it>  all  describe  it  as  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  may  still  be  traced 
along  the  greatest  part  of  this  long  line,  consisting  of  a  continuous  mound, 
or  vallum,  with  a  foss  or  ditch  on  its  western  or  Welsh  side.  From  its 
commencement,  on  the  coaet  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  the  parish  of 
Tidenham,  in  Gloucesterabire,  it  is  traced  for  some  distance  very  dis- 
tinctly, but  in  its  course  through  the  cultivated  coantry,  and  especially 
through  Herefordshire,  it  is  almost  entirely  defaced.  It  passed  near 
St  Itriavel's,  and  is  said  to  have  passed  through  ColeforiJ,  and  on  the 
edge  of  Monmouthshire.  It  is  met  with  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Kanchester,  in  Herefordshire  (the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Magna), 
passes  by  Weoblcy,  through  the  tovm  of  Kerighton,  in  Radnorshire 
(which,  on  that  account,  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Tref-y -clawdd,  or  the 
town  upon  the  dyke),  and  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Clun  by  the  hamlet  of 
Spoad.  In  this  part  of  Its  course  the  mound  and  ditch  are  remarkably 
hold.  Hence  its  course  is  easily  traced ;  it  passes  by  the  Long  Moun- 
tain, along  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Llanymynach,  and  near  Chirk 
Castle,  and  becomes  very  distinct  and  bold  as  it  crosses  the  country 
between  Rnabon  and  Llangollen.  It  proceeded  hence,  by  way  of  Mold, 
to  Newmarket,  among  the  mountains  of  Flintshire,  beyond  which  place 
we  cease  to  find  any  traces  of  it;  but  it  points  towards  Prestatyn,  and  is 
believed  to  have  ended  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales,  a  little  beyond  the 
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pUce  last  mendoDed.  The  whole  length  of  this  great  entrench  ment 
has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

From  this  elevated  spot  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  whole  adjacent 
country,  np  to  the  beautiful  falls  of  Clydden  (which  are  falls,  however, 
only  in  rainy  weather),  overlooking  also  the  heights  of  Brockweir,  the 
Villa  of  Coed  Ithel,  Nurton  Hoaae,  and  the  neighbourmg  villages,  which 
seem  enclosed  in  serpentine  fold^  of  the  river,  with  its  rich  emerald  banks. 

On  the  same  ridge  of  hill,  as  it  diverges  to  the  southward,  and  at  a 
similar  altitude,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  romantic  eminence  standing  out 
from  the  surrounding  wood,  called  "  the  Devil's  Pulpit."  The  taurist 
must  descend  the  narrow  pathway  by  which  he  aacended  to  OSa's  Chair, 
until  he  gains  a  grassy  platform,  or  field,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Turk's 
Ground ;"  then  turning  to  the  left,  he  will  discover  another  steep  ascent, 
striking  off  to  the  right  hand,  by  a  winding  path,  that  will  ultimately 
introduce  him  to  a  view  of  charming  diversity.  The  rock  was,  until 
successive  rains  and  frosts  had  pulverized  the  rude  ascending  staircase, 
very  much  in  form  like  a  pulpit,  jutting  out  from  underneath  over- 
hanging branches  of  dark  yew-trees. 

We  approach  the  village  and  church  of  Tinterhe  Fa&va,  beautifully 
flituale  among  trees  on  the  river's  brink.  It  is  an  old  place ;  the  church 
has  been  "  restored,"  except  the  porch,  a  venerable  relic.  There  was  an 
ancient  building  here,  of  which  there  remain  a  few  broken  walls ;  they 
indicate,  probably,  the  site  of  "  the  villa  or  extra  cloister  residence  of  the 
abbots  of  Tinterne,  to  which,  at  certain  seasons,  they  could  retire  from 
the  exercise  of  their  public  functions,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  social 
life — the  society  and  conversation  of  friends  and  strangers — without  the 
forms  and  austerities  of  the  cloister."  It  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  a  calm 
and  quiet  solitude ;  *  where  nature  invites  to  simple  luxuries  of  bill  and 


pluce  H  Ihli  (TLnKrns  Psm),  witta  luch  ukJecU  bofure  tilm 
lh«  irLndlnf  rtvFr,  tlifl  tnnquEl  aky— nith  Ihae  before  blm 
up  with  iBar«  ohtvTAjl  roLenitlon  i  area  ftnil  dluppolatmer 
•  ItbiollUleDriordlitftrUi,  lamiichofthii  iDhlliDllf  of  in 
chulflied,  Kblhed,  uid  cleTAt«d ;  fend  Uis  hurt  eTpaoda  uni 

fl-om  "  TA«  CuUn  mnd  AbbCTi  of  Enelind,"  by  Dr.  Will 
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valley,  rock  and  river ;  and  forma  a  striking  coutraat  to  the  gorgeous, 
yet  gracefal,  and  very  beautiful  ruin,  at  the  water-gate  of  which  we  now 
moor  our  boat — the  long-renowned  Abbbt  of  Tintbrne. 

From  the  water,  from  the  heights,  from  the  road — no  matter  on 
which  aide  approached,  or  from  what  position  beheld — the  abbey  excites 
a  feeling  of  deep  and  intcnae  veneration,  of  solemn  and  impressive  awe. 


It  may  be  less  gloomy,  lesa  "  monastic,"  than  others  of  ita  order — deriving 
fame  more  from  grace  and  beauty  than  from  grandeur  and  a  aense  of 
power ;  but  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  simple,  yet 


iglhtb«lauUioiillH,inJ«iniIen>lngn«rl)' all  that  linluibleltitJiclrhlitoriui  paailngan 
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snblime,  character  of  the  whole,  give  it  high  place  among  the  glorioua 
bequestfl  of  far-off  ages,  aod  entitle  it  to  that  which  it-univeraaUy  receivea 
— the  eameat  homage  of  miad  and  heart. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  cnstodian  of  the  abbey  we  were  admitted 
within  ita  gates  when  the  solemnity  of  night  was  over  the  ruined  fane. 
Bats  were  flitting  through  broken  windows,  and  every  now  and  then 


a  "  moping  owl "  uttered  the  deep  plaint  that  at  such  an  hour — or  at  any 
hour — there  ehonld  be  intruders  to  molest 

"  lltT  uialeot^  B0IIU17  rE^gn-" 

It  needed  no  light  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  torch,  to  let  us  read  on  these  ivy- 
mantled  towers — on  that  "  Cistercian  wall" — the  "  confident  a 
of  its  long-departed  inmates. 


lesuiiiK  Bra,  ud  glint  k1U»1 
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It  was  a  time  and  place  for  holy  coat^mplation,  for  calm  and  hallowed 
tbought,  for  a  heart's  outpouring  ia  eilent  prayer,  for  earaeat  appreciation 
of  by -gone  glories,  of  Bolemn  commimion  with  the  past.  It  was  no  hard 
task  for  Fancy,  under  such  exciting,  yet  tranquillizing,  circumstancea,  to 
Bee  again  the  pale  moonlight  through  " storied  windows;"  to  hear  the 
mingled  mueic  of  a  thousand  voices  rolling  round  sculptured  pillars, 
ascending  to  the  fretted  roof ;  to  follow,  with  the  eye  and  ear,  the  tramp 
of  sandaled  monks — nay,  to  watch  them  as  they  passed  by,  their  white 


robes  gleaming  in  the  mellowed  light,  solemnly  pacing  round  and  abont 
the  ruin,  restored  to  its  state  of  primal  glory  and  beauty,  adorned  by  the 
abundant  wealth  of  Art  it  received  from  hundreds  of  princely  donors  and 
benefactors. 
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Having  spent  a  night  at  the  humble,  yet  pleasant,  hostelrie,  "  The 
Beaufort  AnnB"— which  now,  in  ita  half  a  dozen  rooms  givea,  or  rather 
permits,  hospitality  to  guests  at  Tinterne — in  lieu  of  huge  chambers,  in 
which  pilgrims  rested,  barons  feasted,  and  princes  were  "  entertained" — 
a  morning  was  moat  agreeably  and  profitably  passed  among  the  ruins, 
accompanied  by  the  venerable  custodian  who  holds  them  in  charge,  and 
fulfils  his  trust  faithfully.  Everything  is  cared  for  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
served :  the  debri'i  is  never  left  in  unseemly  places ;  the  carpet  of  the 
nave  is  the  purest  and  healthiest  sward ;  the  ivy  is  aiifficiently  free,  yet 
kept  within  "decent  bounds;"  and  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  those 
vandal  thefts  that  robbed  the  church  and  all  its  appanages  to  mend 
by-ways  and  build  slyes.  But  the  ruin  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ; 
and  those  who  have  visited  Raglan,  Chepstow,  Oystermouth,  and  other 
"  properties"  of  his  grace,  will  know  that  Tinterne  is  with  him  a  sacred 
gift,  to  he  ever  honourably  treated.  Nor  may  those  who,  either  here  or 
ebewhere,  express  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  "  the  Duke,"  forgot  that  to 
his  excellent  agent  and  representative,  Mr.  Wyatt,  they  owe  very  much 
for  the  satisfaction  they  receive,  and  the  gratilication  they  enjoy,  when 
visiting  remains  on  any  one  of  the  Beaufort  estates. 

The  Abbey  of  Tinterne"  was  founded  a.d.  1131,  by  Walter  deClare, 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  order 
of  Cistercians,  or  Whitefriars,  made  ita  appearance  in  England  about 
the  year  1128,  Originally  the  brotherhood  was  limited  to  twelve, 
with  their  abbot,  "  follovring  the  example  of  the  Saviour."  Their  rules 
were  exceedingly  strict ;  tliey  surrendered  all  their  wealth  to  their 
order ;  they  selected  their  localities  in  solitudes  apart  from  cities ; 
poverty  and  humility  were  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  they  obtained  immense  revenues;  and  acquired  a  taste 
for  luxuries ;  their  stern  discipline  was  exchanged  for  reckless  licence ; 
and  their  splendid  abbeys,  in  which  they  "  dwelt  like  princei',"  evidence 

•  Tht  puig  li  ondiintood  to  be  derlrtil  Oom  Uh  CclUo  i 

or  Tcndrlc,  King  or  Olimorgiii.  nrlglnttly  oocnplcd  the  (II 
hermit,  tiftTlng  ml^eil  tbe  Ihront  to  liU  ton,  Ueurin,  li 
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the  "pride  that  gcteth  before  a  fall;"  becomiog,  at  last,   so  numerous 

and  BO  powerful,  that  they  were  sud  to  "  govern  all  Christendom ; "  at 

least,  they  had  preponderating  influence 

over  every  government  and  Idngdom  of 

Europe.     Thus  they  obtained  enormous 

grants  and  lai^e  immunities  from  kings 

and  barons;    and  undoubtedly  extended 

learning  and  propagated   religion — such 

as  they  believed  religion  to  be.    A  natural 

consequence   of  unrestricted   righta  and 

unrestrained    power    followed,   and   the 

stern,  silent,  abstemious,  and  self-morti' 

fyiug  Cistercians  became   notorious   for 

depravity.     Their  abbeys  in  England  fell 

at  the   mandate   of  the   eighth  Harry ; 

there   was   neither  desire    nor   effort  to 

continue   the   good    tbey  had  achieved, 

while   arresting    and  removing  the  e^il  ^  cmgnciur  wbh. 

they  had  effected.    The  Earl  of  Worcester 

received  "  the  site"  of  Tinternc  (28  Henry  VIII,),  and  in  that  family  it 

has  ever  since  continued.* 

Other  munificent  donors  continued  the  great  work  Walter  de  Clare 
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had  commencei  The  endowments  were  largely  augmented  by  Gilbert  de 
Strongbow,  lord  of  the  neighbouring  Giutle  of  Striguil,  and  by  the  Earb 
of  Pembroke,  his  succesaore.  It  waa  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who 
founded  the  abbey  church,  when,  a.d.  1268,  the  firat  mass  at  the  high 
altar  waa  celebrated ;  aud  almost  to  the  period  of  "  the  disaoludon,"  ito 
benefactora  included  many  of  the  princea  and  peers  of  England. 

It  aeema  to  have  become  a  ruin  rapidly :  it  waa  stripped  of  its  lead 
during  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth;  for  a  century  of^r- 
wards,  it  was  treated  as  a  stone  quarry ;  and  Gilpin,  writing  in  1782, 
givea  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  filth  and  wretchedneee  to  which  the 
glorioua  pile  of  the  Norman  knights  bod  been  aubjected,  and  the  utter 
misery  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants — a  population  of  literal  beggars;* 
in  the  place  where  food  and  drink  had  hcen  accorded  of  right  to  all  who 
needed;  whence  no  man  nor  woman  went  empty  away;  where  the  weary 
and  the  sorrowful  never  sought  relief  in  vain ;  where  in  letter,  as  well  as 
in  spirit,  this  waa  the  motto  for  all  to  read  : — 


All  writers  arc  warm  in  praise  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  ruins  of 
Tinteme ;  less  of  the  exterior,  however,  than  of  the  interior.  "  The  Abbey 
of  Tinterne  "  (writes  Bucke,  in  hie  "  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities 
of  Nature  ")  "  is  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  all  our  gothic  monu- 
ments :  there  every  arch  infuses  a  solemn  energy,  as  it  were,  into  inani- 
mate nature,  a  sublime  antiquity  breathes  mildly  in  the  heart;  and  the 
sonl,  pure  and  paasionlesa,  appears  aueceptible  of  that  state  of  tranquillity, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  every  earthly  wish,"  We  quote  also  a  passage 
from  Roecoe'a  charming  book.    "  Roofed  only  by  the  vault  of  heaven — 


a  tx  round  now  [n  (ha  Till.*. 

ha  ueommoJaUon  tli«y  tSurA,  howarar,  It  b7  no  majju  adpqiut*  to  tha  denuuid 
Atd  mIJa  from  ClKpttoir,  uid 
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and  the  grand  and  venerable  remains  which  tenninat«d  both  perfect 
enough  to  form  the  perspective,  yet  broken  enough  to  destroy  the 
regularity,  the  eye  was  above  meaaure  delighted  with  the  beauty,  the 
greatneea,  and  the  novelty  of  the  acene." 

£csideB  the  engravinga  that  picture  in  our  pages  the  Exterior  of  the 
Abbey,  distant  views  taken  by  Mr.  Hulme, — one  "  from  the  village,  looking 


down  stream,"  the  other  "  from  the  Chepstow  Road," — wa  give  those  that 
convey  siifficiently  accurate  ideas  of  the  peculiar  charms  and  beaudes  of 
the  Interior — the  East  Window,  the  West  Window,  and  the  Guest- 
Cb  amber. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Archdeacon  Coxe  wrote,  and 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  pictured,  the  beautiful  details  of  this   deeply 
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intereating  rain  ;  the  "facta  "  are  little  altered  since  then.  On  entering 
from  the  west,  "  the  eye  paeees  rapidly  along  &  range  of  elegant  gothic 
pillarB,  and  glancing  under  the  sublime  arches  that  supported  the  tower 
(entirely  gone),  fixes  itseir  on  tlie  splendid  relics  of  the  eastern  window, 
the  grand  termination  of  the  choir.  From  the  length  of  the  nave,  the 
height  of  the  walls,  the  aspiring  form  of  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  size 
of  the  east  window,  which  doses  the  perspective,  the  first  impressions 
are  those  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.    But  as  these  emotions  anbside,  and 


we  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  to  the  examination  of 
the  parts,  we  are  no  less  struck  with  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  light- 
ness of  the  architecture,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  ornaments ;  we  feel  that 
elegance  ia  its  character] etic  no  less  than  grandeur,  and  that  the  whole 
is  a  combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime." 

The  abbey  is  a  cruciform  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north  and 
flonth  usles,  transepts,  and  choir.    Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  228  feet, 
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and  from  north  to  south,  &t  the  tranaepta,  150  feet  The  nave  and  choir 
are  37  feet  in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  central  arch  ia  70  feet,  of  the 
smaller  archea  30  feet,  of  the  east  window  Hi  feet,  and  of  the  west  window 
42  feet.  The  total  area  originally  enclosed  hy  the  abbey  walls  is  said  to 
have  been  31  acres.  These  walls  may  now  he  easily  traced,  and  some  of 
the  dependant  buildings  are  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  :  in  one 
of  them  the  custodian  of  the  ahhey  lives. 

Judiciously  placed,  bo  as  not  to  intrude  on  the  eye,  yet  carefully 
preserved,  are  many  relics  of  its 
former  greatness.  Among  the  old 
encaustic  tilea,  grouped  into  a 
comer — some  of  them  cleansed, 
hut  the  greater  part  retaining  the 
mould  which  time  has  placed  over 
them — are  several  which  hear  the 

jwcioina  iiLia. 

arms  of  the  abbey  donors ;  we  copy 
two  of  these  tiles:  others  represent  flowers,  animals,  and  "knighta  in  full 
career  at  a  tournament."  The  most  interesting  of  its  relics,  however, 
is  the  effigy  of  a  Icnight  "  in  chain 
armour,  a  pnvnche  shield,  and  with 
crossed  legs,"  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Stronghow,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
but  more  probably  that  of  Roger  Bi- 
god.  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  builder  of 
the  church— Sir  S.  Meyrick  so  con- 
siders it.  It  is  still  in  a  good  state, 
and  is  said  to  liave  been  entire  not 
ninny  yeara  ago,  when  a  drunken 
brute,  returning  from  a  village  orgie, 
struck  the  head  from  the  body,  and 
mutilated  the  members. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  by 

no  means  the  leaat  interesting,  parts 

of  the  ruin  is  "the  Hospitium,"  or  Guest-Hall.     It  was  a  spacious  and 
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10%  chamber,  with  a  vaulted  Btoae  roof,  supported  oa  pillara,  of  which 
the  mssBive  bases  yet  remain.  "  Of  the  style  of  architecture  employed 
in  this  dining  hall,  the  numerous  windows,  with  their  mullioned  parti- 
tions, taU  shafts,  and  foliated  arches,  face  shafts,  and  corbel  heads  along 
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spirit  presided  over  and  guided  the  whole,  bo  perfect  ia  it  in  "keeping." 
Anywhere  it  wonid  be  ao  object  of  aurpaseing  interest ;  bnt  neither  Art 
nor  language  can  do  justice  to  the  scenery  amid  which  the  Abbey  stands. 
Wood  and  water,  hUl  and  valley,  were  essentials  to  the  monks,  when 
they  founded  any  structare ;  here  they  had  them  all  in  perfection. 

Thns  on  this  subject  writes  Oilpin  : — "  A  more  pleaalng  retreat  could 
not  easily  be  found  ;  the  woods  and  glades  intermixed,  the  winding  of  the 
river,  the  variety  of  the  ground,  the  splendid  ruin,  contrasted  with  the 
objects  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  line  formed  by  the  summits  of  the  hills 
which  include  tl)e  whole,  make  altogether  a  very  euchautiug  piece  of 
scenery.  Everything  around  breathes  an  air  so  calm  and  tranquil,  so 
sequestered  from  the  commerce  of  life,  that  it  is  easy  t«  conceive  a  man  of 
warm  imagination,  in  monkish  times,  might  have  been  allured  by  such  a 
scene  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  it."  These  words  we  borrow  from  Arch- 
deacon Coxe; — "The  picturesque  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  considerably 
heightened  by  their  position  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  meandering  Wye, 
and,  backed  by  wooded  eminences,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  river, 
unite  a  pleasing  intermixture  of  wildness  and  culture,  and  temper  the  gloom 
of  monastic  solitude  with  the  beauties  of  nature."  Undoubtedly  the  quiet 
enjoyment  experienced  at  Tinterne  is  largely  enhanced  by  the  landscape 
charms  in  which  the  ruin  is  enveloped ;  .but  it  has  many  attractions  apart 
from  the  scenery :  it  ia  a  graceful,  beautiful,  and  deeply  interesting  remain 
of  the  olden  time.  The  antiquary,  Grose,  complains  of  its  want  of 
solemnity,  although  he  does  full  justice  to  its  beauty.  "On  the 
whole,"  he  says,  "  though  thie  monastery  is  undoubtedly  Ught  and 
elegant,  it  wanta  that  gloomy  solemnity  so  essential  to  religious  ruins ; 
it  wants  those  yawning  vaults  and  dreary  recesses  which  strike  the 
beholder  with  religious  awe,  make  him  almost  shudder  at  entering 
them,  and  call  into  his  mind  all  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  Here,  at  one 
cast  of  the  eye,  the  whole  ia  comprehended — nothing  is  left  for  the 
spectator  to  gueas  or  explore ;  and  this  defect  is  increased  by  the  ill-placed 
neatneas  of  the  poor  people  who  show  the  building,  and  by  whose  absurd 
labour  the  ground  is  covered  over  by  a  turf  as  even  and  trim  as  that  of  a 
bowling-green,  which  gives  the  building  more  the  air  of  an  artificial  ruin 
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in  a  garden  than  that  of  an  ancient  decayed  abbey." 
unlike,"  he  adda,  "  the  beaudful  dcBcriptJon  of  the  poet— 


When  nreimd  ihriiw  In  Qslhlc  ^nuidiDr  itODd, 

And  ubllnfi,  nRtd  from  Uia  UBlBtiboiirlne:  vaod, 
Thrangh  th«  worn  (ncnti  mra  their  trellibllDI  httds.' " 

Tbe  venerable  antiquary  found  eleewhere,  no  doubt,  many  Bcenee  aucb 
as  be  deHired,  where  neglect  had  effectually  aided  time  :  and,  perbaps, 
where  natare  bas  been  less  laviah  than  here  by  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Wye, 
desolation  may  be  more  picturea<juG  thau  order.  But  there  will  not  be 
many  to  agree  with  bini  in  condemning  the  care  that  haa  preserved  with- 
out restoring,  and  the  neatness  that  refreshes  the  eoul  without  disturbing 
the  solemn  and  impresBive  thoughts  hero  snggeated  ; — 


And  be  his  creed  what  it  may,  be  is  cold  of  heart  and  narrow  of  e»ul  who 
feels  no  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards  those  who  raised  temples  such  aa 
this,  in  which  to  worship  the  Creator,  and  to  prop^ate  or  to  nourish 
Christianity,  in  dark  agea  when  the  church,  despotic  as  it  was,  stood 
between  freedom  and  a  despotism  more  brutal  and  inoro  destructive.  In 
these  cloisters  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated,  when  a  Vandal  aristo* 
cracy  acknowledged  no  law  but  power. 

VThat  food  for  thought  is  here — what  material  for  reflection !    Who 
will  not 

■■  Eii>7  Ihem,  Hunt  monlu  of  old," 

passing  a  life  in  calm  and  iiuiet,  amid  scenes  so  surpassingly  bcantifnl  I 
Here  they  read  and  wrote ;  here  the  Arts  were  ma<1e  the  handmaids  of 
religion.  We  may  not,  under  the  walls  that  shadow  their  dust,  amid 
pleasant  meadows,  at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills,  by  the  fair  river-side,  all  of 
which  they  had  made  charming  and  productive — we  may  not  ponder  over. 
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or  even  call  to  mind,  the  errors  or  the  vices  hidden  under  "  the  white 
robe  with  a  black  ecapnlar  or  hoodl"  TiCt  them  be  remembered  else- 
where, but  forgotten  here ! 

We  may  fitly  conclude  our  visit  to  "faire  Tinterne"  by  quoting  a 
paseage  from  the  eloquent  historian  Macaulay : — "  A  ej'stem  which,  how- 
ever deformed  by  superstition,  introduced  strong  moral  restraints  into 
communities  previously  governed  only  by  vigour  of  muscle,  and  by 
audacity  of  spirit ;  a  system  which  taught  even  the  fiercest  and  mightiest 
ruler  that  he  was,  like  bis  meanest  bondsman,  a  responsible  being,  mi(;ht 
have  seemed  to  deserve  a  more  respectful  mention  from  philoBophers  and 

philanthropists Had  not  such  retreats  been  scattered  here  and 

there,  among  the  huts  of  a  miserable  peasantry,  and  the  castles  of  a 
ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted  merely  of 

beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey The  church  has  many  times 

been  compared  to  the  ark  of  which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  but 
never  was  the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  during  the  evil  time  when 
she  rode  alone,  amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge  beneath 
which  all  the  great  works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed, 
bearing  within  her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and  more 
glorions  civilization  was  to  spring." 

The  tourist  may  proceed  from  Tinterne  to  Chepstow  either  by  laud 
or  water,  continuing  to  row  upon  the  Wye,  or  pursuing  the  road  that 
leads  all  the  way  immediately  above  its  banks.  The  journey  is,  perhaps, 
preferable  to  the  voyage ;  certiunly  it  is  more  varied ;  for  the  river  is 
seldom  out  of  sight,  its  "winding  bounds"  a  perpetual  refreshment;  here 
more  than  ever  "  a  wanderer  through  the  woods ; "  while  the  view  often 
receives  "  enchantment"  from  distance,  and  the  prospect  frequently  takes 
in  a  vride  range  of  country,  in  which  there  is  the  very  happiest  com- 
bination of  wild  grandeur  with  cultivated  beauty. 

By  water,  the  tourist  necessarily  sees  to  greater  advantage  those 
singular  rocks,  that  supply  so  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Wye 
scenery ;  they  are  at  either  side,  and  all  have  names :  thus  the  guides  or 
boatmen  will  point  attention  to  Plumber's  Giff,  which  is  surmounted  by 
an  ancient  intrenchment,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Devil's 
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Polpit,  the  BtuMgrbor  Crags,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  St  Peter's  Thumb, 
the  Lovers  Leap,  "Wyntour's  Leap,*  and  so  forth ;  while  the  surpagsing 
cbanns  of  the  demesne  of  Piercefield  have  been  themes  of  enthuaiaatic 
laudation  in  all  the  Tour  Books  of  the  district,  that  have  been  written 
during  the  last  century.  i 

The  beautiful  seat — Piercefield — now  belongs  to  a  new  owner,  a 
gentleman  who,  within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  acquired  it  by 
purchase.  It  has  had  many  masters  since  it  was  formed,  "  an  earthly 
paradise,"  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  its  then  lord,  Valentine 
Morris.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  continuous  "range"  of  walks,  of 
more  than  three  miles  in  extent,  laid  out  with  consummate  sktU,  with 
breaks  at  convenient  and  judiciously  planned  openings  among  dense 
foliage,  here  and  there  carefully  trimmed  and  highly  cultivated,  where 
Art  has  been  studious,  wiae,  and  successful ;  while  everj-  now  and  then 
trees,  shrabs,  and  underwood,  are  permitted  to  grow  and  wander  at  their 
own  will, — 

■'  Tha  nes1ls*neg  at  KilnR,  wlite  uid  \lld,' 

— and  ho  wilt  have  some,  though  but  limited,  idea  of  the  natural  or 
truned  diversity  of  this  beautiful  demesne.  Let  him  add  the  grandeur 
derived  from  stupendous  and  picturesque  rocks,  and  the  value  of  the 
auxiliary  river  that  runs  rapidly,  now  hero  now  there,  continually 
"winding;"  the  dense  foliage,  the  dark  or  graceful  trees,  the  gigantic 
ferns,  and  the  thousand  charms  of  park  and  forest  scenery,  in  harmonious 
nuion, — and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  fame  that  Piercefield 
has  obtained — and  retained — as  the  fairest  bit  of  the  Wye  scenery,  and, 
consequently,  among  the  most  delicious  landscape  graces  of  England.  It 
is,  indeed,  and  has  ever  been,  a  paradise';  and  surely  he,  who  brought  so 


■  Wjrntoilt'l  L«ap  1*  4laacL»t«d  wl 
king*!  Mdidi,"  MMji  CorlMt,  In  hli  " 
W  torOtr  thil  ipot,  bat  btlbn  Uu  wo 
Thfl7  torttd  Sir  John  V/juUfor  dova 
Mmjij  took  Uia  witsr,  and  wen  drowDi 

protAbJj  ocapad  on  fbot. 
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judiciously  and  bo  h&ppily  Art  to  the  aid  of  Ifatiiro,  waa  a  mau  to  be 
envied  by  his  geueration,  and  to  be  remeinbered  by  poeterity,  as  one  to 
wbom  Fortune  had  been  lavish  of  her  bounUea,  and  whose  destiny  was 
that  which  tens  of  thousands  would  covet— in  vain,  Alas !  it  was  not  so ; 
the  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  supplies  additional  evidence  of  "  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes!"* 

Yes  !  the  scenery  here  is  indeed  beautiful;  PJeroefield  is,  of  a  truth, 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  it  receives — and  that  is  large,  free,  and  full;  and 
he  who  writes  of  it  to-day,  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  county  applied  to  it  half  a  century  ago  :  "  The 
Wye,  which  is  everywhere  seen  from  a  great  elevation,  passes  under 
Wynd  Oliff  and  the  Banaghor  Bocks,  winds  round  the  peninsula  of 
Lancaiit,  under  a  semicircular  chain  of  stupendous  cliffs,  is  lost  in  its 
sinuous  course,  agaiu  appears  in  a  striughter  line  at  the  foot  of  the  Lan- 
caut  rocks,  and  flows  under  the  majestic  ruins  of  Chepstow  Castle,  towards 
the  Severn.  The  rocks  are  broken  into  an  infinite  variety  of  fantastic 
shapes,  and  scattered  at  jlifferent  heights  and  in  different  positions ;  they 
start  abruptly  from  the  river,  swell  into  gentle  acclivities,  or  hang  on  the 
summits  of  the  walls ;  here  they  form  a  perpendicular  rampart,  there  jut 
into  enormous  projections,  and  impend  over  the  water.  But  their  dizzy 
heights  and  abrupt  precipices  are  softened  by  the  woods,  which  form  a 
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no  lees  conspicuous  feature  in  the  romantic  scenerj' ;  they  are  not  me^^re 
plantations  placed  by  Art,  but  a  tract  of  forests  Bcatterod  by  the  hand  of 
Natnre.  Id  one  place  they  expand  into  open  groves  of  large  oak,  elm, 
and  beech ;  in  another,  form  a  shade  of  timber  trees,  copees,  and  nnder- 
wood,  hiding  all  external  objeete,  and  wholly  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  Bun ;  they  start  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  feather  their  edges, 
crown  their  summits,  clothe  their  sides,  and  fill  the  intermediate  hollows 
with  a  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage,  bringing  to  recollection  Milton's 
description  of  the  border 

'•  •  or  Edan,  when  dellclau  Pindlx, 

or*  ileep  wLIdtmw,  whoie  halrr  tlia 
Aocm  dcDT'il,  tai  oTCrhnd  spgnir 

A  .ylni 


All  writers,  indeed,  are  eloquent  in  praise  of  this  most  lovely  scene ; 
none  more  so  than  the  antiquary,  Fosbroke,  who  lived  and  died  not  far 
from  the  place  he  dearly  loved.  He  thus  writes  ; — "What  &  cathedral  is 
among  churches,  the  Wynd  Cliff  is  among  prospecta.  Like  Suowdon,  it 
ought  to  be  visitod  at  sunrise,  or  seen  through  a  sunrise -glass,  called  a 
Claude,  which  affords  a  eimrise  view  at  mid-day,  without  the  obscuration 
of  the  morning  mist.  This  cliff  is  the  last  grand  scene  of  the  Piercefield 
drama.  It  is  not  only  magnificent,  but  so  novel,  that  it  excites  au 
involuntary  start  of  astonishment;  and  so  sublime,  that  it  elevates  the 
mind  into  instantaneous  rapture.  The  parts  consist  of  a  most  uncommon 
combination  of  wood,  rock,  water,  sky,  and  plain — of  height  and  abyss — 
of  rongh  and  smooth — of  recess  and  projection — of  fine  landscapes  near, 
and  excellent  prosprective  afar, — all  melting  into  each  other,  and  grouping 
into  such  capricious  lines,  that,  although  it  may  find  a  counterpart  in 
tropic  climes,  it  is,  in  regard  to  England,  probably  unique.  The  spec- 
tator stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  depth  of  which  is  awful  to 
contemplate,  with  the  river  winding  at  his  feet    The  right  screen  is 
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Piercelield  ridge,  richly  wooded;  the  left  is  a  belt  of  rocks,  over  which, 
northward,  appears  the  Severn,  with  the  fine  shores  between  Tbornbury 
and  Bristol  rising  behind  each  other  in  admirable  swells,  which  unite  in 
most  graceful  curves.  The  first  foreground  appears  to  the  eye  like  a 
view  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  the  rich  contrast  of  green  meadows 
to  wild  forest  scenery, — the  farm  of  Lancant,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
winding  river,  backed  by  hanging  wood  and  rock.  The  farther  horn  of 
the  crescent  tapers  off  into  a  craggy  informal  mole,  over  which  the  eye 
passes  to  a  second  bay  ;  tiiiB  terminates  in  Chepstow  Castle,  tlie  town  and 
rocks  beyond  all  mellowed  down  by  distance,  into  that  fine  hazy  indis- 
tinctness which  makes  even  deformi^es  combine  into  harmony  with  the 
picture." 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  imagine  tliat  Piercefield  is  the  only 
place  of  beauty  that,  in  this  vicint^e,  borders  "Sylvan  Wye:"  ascend 
any  of  the  heights,  and  the  view  is  glorious ;  while  the  way  ie  ever  full 
of  charms  such  as  those  we  have  been  describing.  Chiefest  among  all 
such  heights — the  fair  rivals  of  its  fair  neiglibour — is  the  far-famed 
Wynd  Cliff,  which  the  antiquary  so  eloquently  describes.  Let  ns  mount 
this  bill,  while  the  cool  shadows  of  evening  are  over  us ;  for  it  is  a  labour 
when  llic  sun  is  up,  and  half  its  beauty  will  be  lost  in  the  glare  of 
mid-day.     Coleridge,  in  his  verses  on  this  sublime  scene,  with  its 

"  Dim  oDUti,  vhI  cloud-Uto  hllli,  uul  ihonloi  ocmn,'- 

exclaims — 

"  It  iMin'a  llta  OmnipnKiKW !— God,  melhoDght, 
Ilid  liullt  him  here  t  Umplg  ;  1b(  whnle  vorlil 

Adjoining  the  road,  and  nearly  midway  between  Tinterne  and  Cliep- 
stow,  the  carriage  stops  at  "  the  Moss  House,"  a  rustic  cottage,  prettily 
built,  in  which  resides  the  care-taker  of  the  hill,*  who  will  accompany 
you  if  you  please  ;  but  his  companionship  is  not  needed,  for  on  its  summit, 
where  the  "  views  "  are,  you  will  find  an  old  soldier  stationed — to  direct 


rliltoT  li  rtqsBUd  lo  ytj  iliptnoe,  »d  do  man.    Th*  bill  bgloll(t  U 
,    TbB  r«<  li  dnlgnnl  u  iSKtabtt  It  dou  cflHt— ft  terrlH  to  pnreDl 
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your  notice  to  Buch  places  lu  have  nameB.  You  climb  up  a  Bteep  for  a 
mile  or  more,  by  a  narrow  zigzag  footway  made  through  underwood  at 
the  foot  of  forCBt  trees  :  every  now  and  then  a  nimble  squirrel  leaps  from 
branch  to  branch,  or  springe  across  your  path,  while  birds  of  various 
kinds  are  singing  from  thick  foliage.  You  may  pause  occasionally  to 
obtain  views  of  delicious  bits;  and,  to  aid  you,  judicious  openings  have 
been  made  in. many  places.     Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  avail 


yourself  of  none  of  them,  but  to  wait  untU  yon  are  at  the  summit,  and 
obtain  at  once  a  prospect  so  amazingly  grand  and  beautiful,  that  words 
can  give  you  no  idea  of  it.  Writers  concerning  this  glorious  district 
have  Bought,  and  sought  in  vain,  to  convey  some  impresBion  of  its 
charms.  Roscoe  writes  : — "  On  gaining  the  open  space" — a  level  flat  on 
the  Bommit  of  the  hill,  where  a  neatly -thatched  shelter  ie  provided — 
"  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  views  that  can  be  imagined 
bursts  upon  the  eye,  or  rather  a  vast  group  of  views  of  distinct  and  oppo- 
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gite  character  here  eeem  to  blend  and  unite  in  one.  At  a  depth  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet,  the  steep  descent  helow  presents  in  some  places  single 
projectiug  rocks ;  in  others,  a  green  buahy  precipice.  In  the  valley,  the 
eye  follows  for  several  miles  the  course  of  the  Wye,  which  issues  from  a 
wooded  glen  on  the  left  hand,  curves  round  a  green  garden-like  penin- 
sula, rising  into  a  hill  studded  with  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  then  forces 
its  foaming  way  to  the  right,  along  a  huge  wall  of  rock,  nearly  as  high  as 
the  point  where  you  stand,  and  at  length,  beyond  Chepstow  Cafitle,  which 
looks  like  a  mined  city,  empties  itself  into  the  Bristol  Chancel,  where 
ocean  cloees  the  dim  and  misty  distance.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
immediately  in  front,  the  peaked  tops  of  a  long  ridge  of  hills  extend 
nearly  the  whole  district  which  the  eye  commands.  It  is  thickly  clothed 
ivith  wood,  out  of  which  a  continuous  wall  of  rock,  festooned  with  ivy, 
]»icturesqaely  reara  its  head.  Over  this  ridge  you  again  diecem  water, 
tlie  Severn,  three  miles  broad,  thronged  with  white  sails,  on  either  side  ot 
which  is  seen  blue  ridges  of  hilla  full  of  fertility  and  rich  cultivation. 
The  grouping  of  the  landscape  is  perfect.  I  know  of  no  pictnre  more 
beautiful.  Inexhaustible  in  details,  of  boundless  extent,  and  yet  marked 
by  such  grand  and  prominent  features,  that  confusion  and  monotony,  the 
usual  defects  of  a  very  wide  prospect,  are  completely  avoided." 

We  have  given  the  best  of  many  descriptions;  but  the  eloquent 
writer  admits  his  inability  to  render  justice  to  so  grand,  so  glorious,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  wholesomely  exciting  a  scene.  Yet  it  is  but  one  of 
many  such  attractions  that  border  the  river  Wye." 

We  are  now  leaving  its  peculiar  charms — the  stream  henceforth 
becomes  dark  and  muddy ;  the  tide  from  the  Severn  ascends  it  with 
great  rapidity.  The  ancient  Castle  of  Chepstow  comes  in  sight.  "We 
land,  if  we  are  voyagers,  at  a  clumsy  pier,  but  adjacent  to  a  picturesque 
bridge,  and  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  hnge  fortalice  of  the  Normans. 

Are  we  voyaging  to  Chepstow?  many  are  the  landscape  beauties  we 
encounter  on  either  side  of  the  Wye.    The  left  bank  is  steep  and  wooded 
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to  the  w&ter'a  edge;  the  right  is  also  frequently  the  same,  bat  now  and 
then  its  line  of  trees  is  broken  by  fertile  meadows.  We  pass  several 
weirs,  breaks  in  the  channel  at'low  water,  and  reach  the  charming  penin- 
sula of  Lancaut,  with  its  "  wee  little  church"  standing  on  a  hillock  a  few 
yards  from  the  river.  Opposite  are  the  grounds  of  Piercefield,  and 
hanging  over  them  Is  the  Wynd  Cliff.  We  borrow  a  passage  from 
Archdeacon  Coxe  : — "  At  this  place,  the  Wye  turns  abruptly  round  the 
fertile  peninsula  of   Lancaut,  under  the  stupendous  amphitheatre  of 


Piercefield  clifia,  starting  from  the  edge  of  tlie  water,  here  wholly  mantled 
with  wood,  there  jutting  in  bold  and  fantastic  projections,  which  appear 
Uke  enormous  buttresses  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  At  the  further 
extremity  of  this  peninsula  the  river  again  turns,  and  stretches  in  a  long 
reach,  between  the  white  and  towering  cliffs  of  Lancant,  and  the  rich 
acclivities  of  Piercefield  woods.  In  the  midst  of  these  grand  and  pic- 
turesque scenes,  the  embattled  turrets  of  Chepstow  CasUe  burst  upon  our 
sight ;  and,  as  we  glided  under  the  perpendicular  crag,  wa  looked  up 
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with  MtoniBhment  to  the  massive  walls  impending  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  appearing  like  a  continuation  of  the  rock  itself.  Before 
stretched  the  long  and  pictureeque  bridge,  and  the  view  was  closed  by  a 
semicircular  range  of  red  cliffB,  tinted  with  pendent  foliage,  which  form 
the  left  bank  of  the  river." 

Journeying  by  land,  the  prospects  are  infinitely  more  grand,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  diversified,  although  views  are  obtained  only  of  one 
side  of  the  river,  except  occasionally,  by  ascending  heights. 

Either  way,  it  is  a  charming  tour  of  five  miles  between  Tinteme  and 
Chepatow.  The  tourist  cannot  miss  a  ecene  of  beauty,  look  where  he 
will, — from  either  of  the  surrounding  bills,  or  even  from  the  common 
ruad, — in  any  direction.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  to  understand  that 
there  are  few  more  happily  nituatcd  towns  iu  the  kingdom  than  Chepstow, 
tlirough  which  runs  the  South  Wales  Railway,  and  near  to  wliich,  in  a 
low  and  swampy  dell,  the  Wye  joina  its  waters  to  the  Severn,  buth 
making  their  way  hence  together  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Chepstow  was  a  walled  town,  and  of  the  walls  there  yet  remain  many 
I'icturesque  fragments.  It  is  eaid  to  have  been  a  Roman  town,  but  upon 
insufficient  authority ;  Archdeacon  Coxe,  "  after  repeated  int|Utries," 
could  never  learn  that  any  lioman  antiquities  had  been  discovered  in  its 
vicinity.  The  probability  is  that,  according  to  Leland,  "  when  Caerwent 
(one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Romans,  distant  about  seven  miles) 
began  to  decay,  then  began  Chepstow  to  flourish,"  The  Saxons 
undoubtedly  had  a  settlement  here ;  and  Coxe  conjectures  that  its  name 
is  derived  from  cheapian  ttowe,  eignifj-ing  a  place  of  traffic.  A  bridge 
connects  the  town,  which  is  in  Monmouthshire,  with  the  opposite  side,  in 
Gloucestershire;  and  the  Wye  divides  the  two  counties. 

The  objects  to  he  visited  in  Chepstow — always  excepting  the  "  views  " 
to  be  obtained  anywhere — are  the  Church,  the  Castle,  and  the  Western 
Gate.  This  gate  is  still  entire,  and  is  of  much  interest,  although  not  of  a 
date  very  remote ;  those  who  have  time,  and  taste  that  way,  may  be 
gratified  by  tracing  the  old  walls — a  work  of  no  great  difficulty.  To  the 
church  we  first  conduct  the  reader. 

The  church  is  part  of  a  Benedictine  priory  of  Norman  work,  swd  to 
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have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen ;  it  was  a  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  Cormeille,  in  Normandy,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,*  "  Scarcely 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  can  be  traced,  but  the  church  was  part 
of  the  chapel,  and  is  a  cnrious  remnant  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
body  was  once  the  nave  of  a  much  larger  atructure,  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a 
cathedral,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  appears  one  of  the  lofty  arches 
which  supported  the  tower.    The  nave  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles 


by  a  grand  range  of  circular  arches,  reposing  on  maseive  piers,  which 
have  a  venerable  and  solemn  appearance."  The  windows  are  orna- 
mented Gothic,  much  posterior  to  the  era  of  the  original  etrncture. 
"  The  entrance  to  the  north  is  through  a  Gothic  porch,  which  covers  the 
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original  doorway,  formed  by  a  Bemi-circular  arch,  enriched  with  zigzi^ 
mouldiDgs,  and  supported  by  two  columiiB ;  bat  the  eutranoe  to  the  west 
front  is  a  magnificent  portal,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation :  it 
coasiats  of  a  semi-circular  arch,  reposing  on  receding  columns,  and  richly 
decorated  ivith  divisions  of  diagonal  and  diamond  moaldinge,  peculiar  to 
the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  style." 

Since  Archdeacon  Coxe  wrote  these  remarks,  much  has  been  done  to 
the  church  in  the  way  of  restoration,  and,  generally,  well  done.    It  is. 


unquestionably,  a  venerable  and  very  intereatiug  edi6ce,  with  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  antiquity.  Of  monuments  there  are  few  of  note, 
excepdng  that  to  Henry  Marten,  bo  long  a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  and 
who  was  here  interred.  The  body  was  buried,  and  the  stone  placed, 
originally  in  the  chancel ;  but  a  bigoted  vicar,  objecting  to  the  remains  of 
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a  regicide  lying  ao  near  the  alter,  ordered  the  removal  of  both,  and  they 
are  noir  in  a  passage  leading  from  the  nave  into  the  north  aiale.*  The 
stone  records  the  day  of  burial, — September  9,  1680, — and  contains  a 
verae  and  an  acrostic,  said  to  have  been  written  for  the  pnrpoee  by  him- 
self. Those  who  read  them  will  incline  to  believe  that  this  is  an  error; 
the  sturdy  and  intellectual  republican  could  never  have  prodaced  a 
composiljon  so  utterly  wretched.t 

The  castle  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction  in  Chepstow;  it  has  a 
fine  effect  from  the  railway,  as  the  train  paasee  over  the  bridge;  bnt 
it  ifl  best  seen  from  the  opposite  side :  its  solemn  grandeur,  however, 
and  amazing  strength,  are  fully  appreciated  as  we  pass  under  it, 
voyaging  the  river,  and  entering  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow 
of  a  precipice,  overhanging  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye ;  the  northern 


•Th.ian»of  lhUol.rgT««™CBi.r;  loin.  M«  o(  hU  ch*™<rt.r  »»)■  U 
following  tplintn  wrltWn  by  bU  ion-lB-liw  orUh«  Tlor'i  il«lh:— 

otmtd  rrom  tht 

"  Hen  llM  >t  rwl,  I  do  pmtwt, 
TliB  Chmt  Of  Wooo  BU  IBrj  food— 

t  We  i^Md  (htn  llnM,  tb«[  Uie  nuler  m»j  Judge  (br  hlmulf  :— 

IIGRE,  SEPT.  *.  1«!«, 

va  nucD 

A  TRUE  BOHH  ENOLISHMAN, 

Who.  In  Dtrkihin.  «»■  noil  known 

To  lim  bli  oonntiT']  tnrOom  'tKve  bl>  own ; 

l<r,  gripei  iny  gboatty  du 


H  7  tlma  vH  ipaat  IR  Knlnf  yon  ud  tod, 

A  Dd  dHIh't  nr  par,  llKniu.iiid  valcontloo; 

B  WflDg*  dtAlrojlng  bvt  llBBlf,  irhklo  I 

T  o  blrdi  olfnj  l«Ta  ra;  old  aft  luid  fly ; 

E  nDplaiinuh  to  Uieare— «iu*thn(iniuu;i) 

M  ot  hoir  itan  tikd,  bat  bow  yon  >p«id  yonr  diyi. 
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Bide  18  advanced  close  to  the  edge,  and  eo  constructed  as  to  appear 
part  of  the  clifT;  it  was,  therefore,  apparently  unaesaiUble  from  thU 
quarter.  On  the  other  sides  it  was  defended  by  massive  walla,  flanked 
with  Btrong  and  lofty  towers;  it  is  said  there  was  a  moat  also,  but 
there  are  no  traces  of  it;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  ever  had  that 
defence,  the  aituation  being  so  high  above  the  Wye,  and  there  being  no 
tributary  stream  in  its  vicinity.  In  early  times  it  was  considered  impreg- 
nable ;  it  was  required  to  be  so,  for  it  was  situate  in  the  midst  of  brave 
and  merciless  enemies. 

The  castle  seems  to  have  borne  diiferent  appellations :  it  is  said  to 
have  been  called  by  the  Britons,  Castill  Gwent,  oi;  Casgwent;  by  the 
Saxons,  Gheapstowe;  and  by  the  Normans,  Estrighoiel,  or  Striguil.  The 
structure,  of  which  the  ruins  now  exist,  and  which  occupy  the  site  of  an 
earlier  fortalice,  is  ascribed  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror,  William 
Fifa-Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford, — "the  chief  and  greatest  oppressor  of 
the  English,  who  cherished  an  enormous  cause  bj'  liis  boldness,  whereby 
many  thousands  were  brought  to  miserable  ends." 

For  a  long  period  after  the  Conquest,  the  hereditary  lords  of  the  town 
and  castle  were  the  old  Enrla  of  Pembroke,  of  the  house  of  Clare,  the  laat 
of  whom  was  the  renowned  Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  SIriguil,  Chep- 
stow, and  Pembroke,  who  died  in  117G,  leaving  a  daughter  Isabel,  by 
whose  marriage  the  eetatea  ami  title  passed  into  the  family  of  Marshall ; 
afterwards,  by  a  similar  union,  into  that  of  Herbert;  and,  subsequently, 
by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Lord  Herbert,  of  Raglan,  Chepstow, 
and  Gower,  the  estate  descended  to  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  created  Earl 
of  Worcester,  It  is  now  one  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  noble  repre- 
sentative of  an  illustrious  race — Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Duke 
of  Beaufort. 

History  records  but  few  sieges  to  which  this  huge  stronghold  was 
subjected.  The  latest  and  greatest  was  that  which  took  place  in  1C45, 
when  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  assailed  by  the  troops  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  had  been  taken  and  re-taken  ;  but  Buch  was  its  importance, 
that  Cromwell  marched  against  it  in  person,  obtained  possession  of  the 
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town,  and  aseanlted  the  castle  without  euccese,  though  its  defenders 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  aisty  men,  commanded  by  a 
gallant  soldier,  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeya.  Cromwell  then  left  Colonel  Ewer, 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  seven  companies  of  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horse, 
to  prosecute  the  siege.  But  the  garrison  defended  themselves  valiantly, 
until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  even  then  refused  to  surrender, 
under  promise  of  quarter,  hoping  to  escape  by  means  of  a  boat,  which 
tiicy  had  provided  for  the  purpose.    A  soldier  of  the  parliamentary  army. 


however,  swam  serosa  the  river,  with  a  knife  between  hia  teeth,  cut  the 
cable  of  the  boat,  and  brought  it  away.  The  castle  was  at  length  forced, 
and  the  brave  commander  slain,  with  forty  of  his  men — some  accounts 
say  "  in  cold  blood."  The  castle  and  park  of  Chepstow  were  confiscated, 
and  settled  by  parliament  on  Oliver  Cromwell;  at  the  Restoration,  how- 
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ever,  they  reverted  to  the  Mar(|Uts  of  Worcester,  and  so  descended  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  from  the  town;  it  waa  defended  by  two 
circular  towers,  double  gates,  portcullises,  and  a  port-hole.    A  maauve 


door  of  oak,  covered  with  irou  bolls  and  clasiie  of  singularly  qUMnt  work- 
manship, still  stands  inttict,  with  a  four-pound  shot  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  knocker.  This  passed,  we  are  in  tlie  great  court,  the  walls  and 
buildings  enclosing  which  are  richly  covered  with  ivy.    Little  more  than 
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half  a  c<>ntury  ago,  it  was  in  a  habitable  state ;  but  the  roofs  fell  in,  there 
was  no  presiding  apirit  to  care  for  its  safety,  time  did  its  wonted  work, 
and  it  is  now  a  min,  excepting  a  smalt  part — one  of  the  towers,  in  which 
the  warden  resides.  The  conrt  is  a  fine  green  sward,  huge  walnut-trees 
are  flonriahiug  there,  and — as  in  all  eases  where  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
is  master — there  is  no  danger  of  farther  decay,  except  that  which 
natnraUy  arises,  and  will  now  rather  add  to,  than  take  from,  the  pic- 
turesipe. 

The  ramparts  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  good  state,  so  are  some  of 
the  towers ;  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  one  of  these  to  another, 


and  charming  views  obtained  of  enrrounding  scenery.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  remains  is  the  baronial  hall ;  such,  at  least,  it  is 
generally  suppiSsed  to  be;  but  there  is  no  certainty  on  the  subject;  ita 
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pointed  arches  and  elaborately  carved  viodowB  indicate  its  former 
dignity.  A  more  atrildng  object,  however,  is  an  arched  chamber  in  the 
castle  rock ;  to  reach  it  some  steps  are  descended,  it  is,  therefore,  lower 
than  the  foundations  of  the  structure,  and  from  a  port-hole  one  looks 
directly  down  upon  the  Wye.  Tradition  states  this  to  have  been  the 
place  where  the  severest  fighting  occurred  during  the  assault,  and 
that  here  Colonel  Eemeye  was  killed.  It  is  added,  indeed,  that  the  boat 
in  which  the  beleaguered  garrison  designed  to  escape,  was  moored 
immediately  underneath;  the  rope  that  secured  it,  and  which  the 
soldier  cut,  having  been  fastened  to  an  iron  ring  within  this  chamber. 
In  confirmation  of  the  story  an  iron  ring  may  stiU  be  seen  strongly 
fastened  to  the  stone  fioor ;  unless  for  some  such  purpose  as  that  referred 
to,  it  is  hard  to  gness  what  possible  business  it  could  have  had  there.* 

The  portion  of  the  ruin,  however,  that  attracts  most  attention,  and  is 
carefully  examined  by  all  visitors,  is  the  Keep,  which  contains  the  Prison 
of  Henry  Marten.  Southey's  memorable  lines,  written  when  Southey 
was  a  republican,  have  been  quoted  by  all  tourists : — 


nrlctin  txlst; 

I  iDii'i  dtiighirDi  bHini, 

1^  y^n  high  bKn  be  pnared  a 


Denuded  of  fiction,  the  facta  are  these  : — Henry  Marten,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  zealous  allies  of  Cromwell,  a  man  of  much  ability, 
and  of  great  energy,  was  "  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  regu- 
larly attended  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  present  when  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  signed  the  warrant  of  death;"  he  was,  therefore, 
one  of  "the  regicides,"  and  one  of  those  who  had  least  claim  to  life 
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when  "the  Restoration"  re-egtablished  monarchy.  He  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty;  but  pleading  that  "be  came  in  on  the  proclnmatiou"  of 
mercy,  and  petulantly  addiug,  "  that  he  had  never  obeyed  any  procla- 
mation before  this,  and  hoped  that  he  ahould  not  be  hanged  for  taking 
the  king's  word  now,"  he  obtained  pardon  on  condition  of  perpetual 
imprisonment 

After  a  brief  confinement  in  the  Tower,  he  waa  transmitted  to  Chep- 
stow Castle,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  daring  twenty — not  "  thirty  " 


— years,  and  where  he  died  suddenly,  in  i^e])tember,  lOSO,  at  the  Bge  of 
aeventy-eight. 

His  "room"  in  the  Keep  is  still  shown;  but  it  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  rooms  in  this  fower  were  his  :  they  were 
pleasant,  sufficiently  spacious,  had  fire-places,  and,  no  doubt,  all  such 
other  comforts  as  a  man  of  substance  could  have  required,  and  acquired. 
A  well  of  pure  water  immediately  fronted   the  entrance, — it  is  there 
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BtiU, — and  a  purer  draught  never  flowed  from  mountain  rill.  From  the 
summit,  wide  and  beautiful  viewa  were,  and  are,  obtained.  Even  within 
the  walls  there  was  abundant  space  for  exercise ;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  occasionally,  at  all  eveitle,  he  wae  permitied  to  make  viaile  to  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Latterly,  during  his  incarceration,  he  bad  the  free 
cumpaiiiuuHhip  of  hia  wife  and  daiigbtci-s.     In  a  word,  Marten  was  rather 


confined  than  imprisoned,  treated  with  lenity  rather  than  severity,  and 
received  indulgence  instead  of  oppression.  There  is  little  doubt  that  hie 
remaining  life— for  twenty  years — was  far  happier,  more  tranquil,  and 
more  comfortable,  tliau  his  earlier  years  had  been;  and  that,  Instead  of 
shuddering  as  we  enter  the  room  that  bears  his  name  at  Chepstow,  we 
may  envy  him  the  fate  that  gave  him  seclusion  when  he  pleased,  a  release 
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from  labour  when  he  liked,  and  as  much  freedom  as  an  aged  man,  sick  of 
toil  and  turmoil,  could  have  coveted  or  desired. 

While  we  thought  over  hia  career — quoting  the  lines  of  the  Laureate — 
and  looked  from  out  thoae  imagioary  "  bars,"  through  which  the  sunlight 
of  a  gunimcr'u  day  was  shining  gloriously,  gazed  over  fertile  land  and 


fair  river,  heard  the  biuy  hum  ^om  the  near  town,  and  listened  to  birds 
among  the  branchea  of  trees  blossoming  in  the  castle  yard,  mormaring 


"HtralbiUaUuRtnd:" 


we  confess  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  envy — an  intense  desire  to  exchange 
a  life  of  toil  for  one  of  such  intense  tranquillity — a  willingness  to  purchase, 
at  any  price  short  of  disloyalty  to  God  and  Queen,  the  privilege  to  "pace 
round  such  a  prison." 
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The  Wye  continues  to  pursue  its  course  for  two  miles  below  Chep- 
stow, where  it  joins  the  Severn ;  but  they  are  miles  of  anti-ctimax : 
low  meadows  and  sides  of  mad  mark  the  partiog  of  the  fair  river,  in 
mournful  confraet  with  its  beauties  psssed.     We  may  not,  however,  bid 


it  a  grateful  farewell  without  recalling  and  <]Uoting  the  liues  of  great 
Wordsworth ; — 


Of  Joflw  dij-llgtit,  whtn  the  mtTuI  lUr 
UnpToBublv,  iDd  lh4  feftr  of  the  world, 
Ilin  hDig  gp^n  Ibe  bnllngi  of  my  b«rt— 
Hon  on,  JD  iplrtt.  tan  I  torned  U>  Ibc*, 

We  have  thus  conducted  the  reader  down  the  Wye,  and  again  to  the 
station  of  the  South  Wales  Eailway  at  Chepstow. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  \^'ye  divides  the  two  counties — Gloucester- 
shire and  Monmouthshire ;  the  town  of  Chepstow  being  in  Monmouth- 
shire, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Brecknock  and 
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Hereford ;  on  the  eaat  by  Gloacesterelure,  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol 
Channel  (which  is  thus  understood  to  advance  as  far  the  junction  of  the 
Wye  and  Severn) ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  QIamorgau  and 
Brecknock,  the  river  Uhymney,  or  Rnmney,  separating  it  from  Glamor- 
ganshire. The  Normans,  after  its  subjugation,  had  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
live  castles  in  this  shire,  the  sites  of  which  may  still  be  trsced — "  a 
regular  chain  of  fortifications."  Monmouthshire  was  anciently  a  part 
of  Wales.  It  was  included  among  the  counties  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.* 

Ilaving  passed  over  the  rwlway  bridge  that  crosses  the  Wye,  and 
left  the  email  station  at  Chepatow,  we  notice,  right  and  lefl,  remains  of  the 


old  walls  that  enclosol  and  defended  the  town,  and  very  soon  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  junction  of  the  Wye  and  Severn:  they  meet  in  a  broad  haven, 
with  three  huge  sandbanks — Matherne  Oaze,  Dun  Sand,  and  Northwick 
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Oaze,  with  some  "  awkward"  rocki — the  Charston  Itocks — immediatelv 
in  front.  The  channel,  however,  is  wide  and  deep,  and  veBscla  of  lieavy 
burthen  may  voyage  eafely  at  high  water.  The  neighbouring  shores 
arc  low,  although  in  part  wooded,  with  occasional  steep«.  The  junction 
is  by  no  means  picturesque ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  river  had  wearied 
of  perpetual  beauty,  or  was  unwilling  to  grace  its  gigantic  sister  in  whose 


embrnrcs  it  wna  to  he  lost.  The  artist  has  pictured  a  distant  view  of  the 
scene ;  his  sketch  is  taken  from  tlic  charmlug  grounds  of  St.  Pierre,  the 
seat  of  a  family  who  have  dwelt  there  for  seven  centuries. 

Before  we  reach  this  beautiful  park,  however,  we  pasa  the  ancient 
and  venerable  remains  of  Matherhe.  It  waa  long  the  episcopal  residence 
of  the  Sishops  of  Llandaff, — was  once,  as  described  by  Leland,  "  a  preaty 
pile  in  Base  Venteland," — and  is  now  a  farm-house,  with  many  unmla- 
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Ukeable  evidences  of  early  magnificence.  The  last  prelate  who  resided 
there,  died  in  1706.  It  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  railway,  but  a 
glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  trees  that  surround  it  Matbeme  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  "  Merthyr  Tewdric," — Theodoric  the 
Martyr, — and  tlie  story  goes  that,  a.d.  560,  having  resigned  his  kingdom 
of  Glamorganshire  to  his  son,  he  "  led  an  cremetical  life  among  the  rocks 
of  Dindym."  He  was,  however,  reluctantly  dragged  from  bis  hermitage 
to  command  an  army  against  the  invading  Saxons,  in  the  belief  that 
having  always  conquered  bis  enemies,  he  was  destined  to  do  so  again  ; 


and  lie  did :  but  being  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  he  directed  his 
son  to  erect  a  church  on  the  spot  where  be  should  die.  This  was  the 
spot ;  and  Bishop  Godwin,  in  his  account  of  the  see  of  Llandaff,  asserts 
that  he  found,  in  a  stone  coffin,  the  bones  of  the  hermit-king.  Bight  or 
wrong,  the  prelate  commemorated  the  circumstance  in  a  fitting  epitaph 
which  relates  the  tale.  The  See,  one  of  the  poorest  of  Great  Britun, 
was  impoverished  by  one  Anthony  Kitchen — "  its  shame  and  reproach"-^ 
who  having  taken  the  oatb  of  supremacy  to  Henry  VIII.,  being  the 
only  bishop  who  did  so,  continued  at  Slatheme  unto  the  fifth  year  of 
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seen  the  chimneyB  of  the  old  house.  The  family,  however,  as  we  have 
intimated,  are  many  centuriea  older  than  their  mansioD — "  descendante  of 
Cadivor  the  Great"  It  ia  pleasant  to  offer  involuntary  homage  to  those 
who  have  kept  their  name  and  land  when  thonsandB  of  illuBtrioas  meu 
have  "  left  uo  sign,"  except  in  the  pagea  of  history,  or  are  indialinctly 
traced  in  the  dim  "  twilight  of  tradition." 

A  mile  or  so  onwards  and  we  arrive  at  "  the  New  Passage,"  for  so  a 
very  old  passage  ie  called.  It  is  about  three  and  a-half  miles  acroes  the 
Severn  at  low  water,  and  has  "  from  time  immemorial "  belonged  to  the 
family  of  St.  Pierre,  and  is  theirs  still.  There  is  a  rock,  "  The  Black 
Rock,"  joining  the  shore,  concerning  which  a  well-anthendcated  story  ii 
told.  King  Charles  I,,  being  pursued  by  his  enemies,  was  ferried  across 
hence  into  Gloucestershire.  The  republican  party  arriving  soon  after- 
wards, compelled  the  boatmen,  who  had  returned,  to  do  a  like  duty  for  them. 
The  boatmen  were  Royalists,  and  left  the  soldiers  on  a  reef,  pretending 
it  U>  be  main  land,  hnt  which  they  knew  would  be  covered  at  high  water ; 
and  as  the  tide,  that  had  jnat  turned,  came  in  very  rapidly,  the  whole  of 
the  party  were  drowned.  Cromwell,  informed  of  the  event,  abolished  the 
ferry,  and  it  was  not  renewed  untU  1718,  and  then  only  after  a  suit  at  law 
between  the  family  of  St,  Pierre  and  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

The  station  next  reached  ia  Portskkwet, — Portscwit,  in  old  hiatories, 
— "  now  a  \-illage  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but  formerly  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  probably  the  port  to  Caerwent,"  the  Roman  city  we  are  approaching. 
It  is  stated  by  tlie  Welsh  historian,  Caradoc,  that  Harold,  after  conquering 
part  of  Wales  from  Prince  Gryffyth,  built  hero  a  magnificent  house,  "  in 
which  he  splendidly  entertained  the  king,"  a  house,  however,  that  was, 
not  long  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  ^^'el8h.*  No  trace  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  diacovered  by  early  English  writers. 

*  "Hinlil'i  houM  at  PorUentni  dgitroyed  lif  OndMitp  OriSih  ip  RhyiMcrch,  In  oribont 
tli«  ytw  1«J4."  (Oelmvlu  Morjin.)  C»«doc,  In  hit  hliloir,  Inulatcd  by  Poml,  Infornu  m  lint 
II>n>ld,in<r  cai"]iHriiig  pan  or  SoDth  Wales  rvom  Tilnn  Orjltyth.  built  a  magnlDctDt  hmn*  at  U» 
placi,  nblchba  ulli  Forlauylli,  In  HanmouIbBhln ;  ■'and  itowtnglt  wlUi  gnat  qnanUly  of  prorliltHi. 

Tatlg,  to  in  hia  yoDDger  bmltair  In  greatar  talRin  and  raTonr  with  Ihs  king  Iban  hlmiair,  and  baling 
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There  is  at  PorUkewet  a  Roman  encampment,  called  Sudbrook,  or 
Southbrook,  upon  the  verge  of  a  cliff,  abruptly  rieing  from  '■  the  Severn 


Sea."     It  U  BurmiBcd  to  have  been  formed  aa  a  defence  to  those  vessels 


■t  Wlndur,  vtall*  Hirotd  nuhtd  the  cup  (o  Kla(  Bdwird.  Toatig,  ntAf  to  bunt  wllh  tDTy  tfait  hit 
brotJHF  w*t  to  mqcb  r»pect«l  beyond  btmsel  T,  could  not  nfrmln  to  mo  farlontl^  apon  bim,  And  palUnjr 
him  by  the  bilr,  dng^  him  lo  the  (roond ;  tar  which  unnunnerly  action  lb«  kiDE  forbiul  blm  the 
oogrt.    But  he,  irJth  eonUnUKl  nncaor  (nd  milic*,  rldu  lo  Htnt-ira,  ■hen  Harold  had  many  MrvatiU 

■hlch  were  put  In  for  thn  ilng'i  drinklnn  i  anil  at  hit  departure  oliarged  the  itmnti  to  aoquilnt  him— 
■ThttoralherrpeihDHiali  lie  might  arrj' with  him  what  he  plcaxd,  but  Ibr  unci  hnihocld  fiiHl  plenty 

banlihnwnt  npon  him.  Bat  Caridoc  tp  OryOyUi  give  a  fliilihlng  ttroks  to  llarolil'i  hciue  and  llM 
klng'i  enterlalment  at  Pottaicyth,  for  cimlnn  thither  ihorliy  after  Toidg't  dopartnre,  to  be  revenged 

dtlkcing  Ihe  bonding,  enrrlKl  away  all  the  coillj  ma'ler 
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lying  in  the  pool  beoeath,  by  which  a  communication  was  kept  «p  with 
their  naval  atatioua  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  King  Road.  The  singular 
remains  of  an  old  church  or  chapel  are  still  Btandiog  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  cliff.  "  It  could  not  have  been  so  placed  at  the  time  of  its  erection, 
for  it  is  evident  the  greater  part  of  the  camp  and  part  of  the  churchyard 
have  been  washed  away,  since  the  ruins  of  the  church  stand  absolutely  on 


the  edge  of  the  sandstone  cliff,  which  is  here  of  so  very  eoft  a  nature,  that 
if  the  sea  makes  any  farther  encroachments,  a  portion  of  the  chancel  wall 
must  of  necesBity  falL"  • 

A  somewhat  better  fate  than  that  of  Portskewet  has  attended  the 
Gasde  of  Oaldecot,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  discerned  from  the  railway, 


■  W»  borrow  UieH  remiuki  frnm  n  nork  writloii  by  OoUviui  Morgim.  Eiq..  M.P.,  tat  Tbomit 
Wikenun,  Ec]..  ror  Ui*  Honmoalhihln  uid  Curleon  Anltqimrliin  Bucletjr  i  ind  tlio  tnniftr  lo  onr 
oolBiBii*  In  (ngnTinB  oC  Ihli  nncnblv  nmaln,  tram  ■  dnnLng  by  John  Lm,  Eiq.,  tli<  ii«1ltnt 
SMntiry  lo  Uia  Society.    FroUb)y  In  ■  ftw  yun  il  will  tilit  no  mon. 
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amid  ireeB,  on  the  right.  Caldecot,  or  Calecoyd  Castle,  "a  corruption 
probably  of  Cil-y-coed,  or  the  akirt  of  the  wood,"  exhibite  some  interesting 
remainB,  the  gateway  being,  as  usual,  the  most  perfect.  Caldecot  is  called 
by  Camden  "  a  shell  belonging  to  the  conatables  of  England,"  the  Da 
Bohnns ;  but  "  that  the  castle  and  the  conatableehip  were  for  many  gene- 
rations vested  in  the  .same  person  was  quite  accidental,  and  lud  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tenure."  In  1C13,  the  jury,  at  a  Court  of  Survey,  repre- 
sented the  castle  as  then  in  ruins,  and  that  it  had  been  so  before  the 
memory  of  any  of  them.  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  to  whose  valuable  work 
on  the  early  architecture  and  remains  of  thia  fertile  district  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer,  considers  "  there  is  no  feature  of  decidedly 
N'orman  character  in  the  building,"  and  refers  lis  date  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  "  It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  and  repaired 
at  different  intervals,  but  on  the  whole  bears  a  Norman  character,"  so 
writes  Archdeacon  Coxe.  It  was  early  in  the  possession  of  the  great 
family  of  Bohun,  Earls  of  Hereford,  but  very  often  changed  its  lords, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  ruling  sovereign.  An  important  post  it  was, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  a  district  ever  active,  for  the  "  Welsh  enemy  "  of 
the  Norman  seigneurs  seldom  slumbered,  and  kept  their  foes  continually 
awake.  It  is  now  a  graceful  and  picturesque  ruin,  discoursing  eloquently 
of  the  past,  but  with  less  power  than  its  far  older  neighbour — "  remote 
Cabbwekt." 

The  Roman  city  of  Caerwent  is  distant  about  three  miles  from  the 
railroad  :  it  was  the  "  Venta  Silurum  "  of  the  conquerors  of  Britain  and  of 
"the  world,"  and  in  the  days  of  its  glory  must  have  been  a  place  of  vast 
importance.  Early  writers,  however,  afford  but  little  information  con* 
cerning  it.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  "  the  exact  site  "  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  Silnree  ;  but  Archdeacon  Coxe  states  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  any 
trace  of  British  occupation.  Caerwent  is  situated  on  a  gentle  rise  in 
the  middle  of  a  broad  valley,  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
ranges  of  low  hills.  The  walls  enclose  an  area  of  about  10  acres,  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  round  numbers  about  500  yards  long  by 
400  wide ;  the  great  Roman  highway,  the  "  Via  Julia,"  now  the  turnpike- 
road  from  Chepstow  to  Newport,  passing  through  it  from  east  to  west. 
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and  dividiDg  it  into  eqaal  parts.  To-day,  as  when  Leland  wrote,  "  there 
yet  appears  pavements  of  old  streatea,  and  yn  digging  they  finde  founda- 
tions of  great  brykes."  Theae  relics  of  a  remote  age  are  growing  scarce ; 
bnt  occasionally  even  now  fragments  of  stone,  coins,  and  other  "  Roman 
remiuns"  are  delved  by  the  peasantry  from  the  soU  that  covers ''the  city," 


in  the  orchards  and  meadows  that  flourish  on  the  site.  The  "great  city" 
is  a  poor  village,  with  a  church  built  of  stones  that  were  hewn  by  Roman 
hands,  and  a  population  barely  enough  for  seed-time  and  harvest  where 
the  "  legions  throng'd."  That  it  was  "  sum  lime  a  faire  and  larg  cyte  " 
there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  now,  and  for  generations  back,  might  be  applied 
to  it  the  lines  of  the  poet  Spenser — 
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The  station  next  reached  is  Magor,  a  small  town  where  tliere  are 
Bome  interesting  ruins,  of  which  the  nrtist  made  a  sketch.     We  are  now 


in  a  district  ftiU  of  such  ruina — Penhow,  Pencoed,  Llanvair,  Dinham,  and 
Striguil,  are  the  names  of  but  some  of  them.     They  are  rich  in  the 


•ccnrdlni  to  ttaemoit  JntcDIgtntorthem.-Diinami,  iih<wi,"DncrLptlnBhelch<3  In  Buulta  Wnln" 
mn  publithcd  En  IKIU,— ■'onsDiliht  almoit  Inaglnt  then  matt  be  uine  hUllty  MeiT)!!  ipHklngoF 
Ih*  rainoai  old  wmlli  of  Curotnt."  In  lusg,  t.  paper  on  "  Enavrntloni  wlthlo  the  WslU  of  Caincdit" 
vu  eomraonlMttd  to  the  Society  of  AnUqiurlei  by  OctavLu^  MorBMi,  E«[.,  M.P.,  on*  of  lli  Vlce- 
rrealdtnU,  nhkh  Mtibtlihd  "  the  liltoUly  of  Ctorwent,  or  Cierewnt,  nIIJi  Vtnta  Silorum,  one  of  Iha 
ititLoiHofUie  VIb  Ja:i>mtn(loiiRlln  theltthltrrof  Anbinlne.  Wllh  rcEoril  lo  the  nime  Falallli 
•ery  probibry  only  th*  Litlnlifd  fonn  of  the  Brltlth  Ofrent— the  undent  Dmne  of  the  dlelrlct-"  "  All 
se  cnUfnty  kno*  of    the  piece,"  uMi  Ur.  Morgan,  "li  thai  It  wu  »  RomiD  itotloni    iBd  (h* 
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picturesque,  and  the  pencil  might  be  well  employed  in  describing  ettch. 
We  have  Belected  Pkkcoed  as  that  on  which  the  eye  may  rest  for  a 
moment  as  the  train  flits  by,  between  Magor  and  Newport.  Eacli, 
too,  has  its  history  of  "  battles,  sieges,  fortanes,"  from  (he  days  of  the 
NonnanB,  who  chiefly  built  tliem  to  "  curb  the  natives,  a  bold  and  spirited 


race,"  and  to  secure  the  lands  they  haif  taken  from  a  people  who  never 
admitted  they  were  conquered. 

Pencoed — "  the  head  of  the  wood  " — stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  hilly 

liDpnrtanct,  (nd,  during  Uia  aonum  wcuiiUiDn.  iMond  onlf  to  Curlaon."  Mr.  Morgui  tau  sollMttd 
■II  (ht  InfurmallDD  It  ku  pufiiblt  (a  obltln  on  Ibii  tnbJKt  rn>n>  pniiou  wrilen,  itiid  tnm  anfBl 
(xunLutloni.  niiuiinnitnu,  uid  eioniinni;  uid  hia  paper  la  acwmiKQlvd  br  nrloiu  plui  ud 
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and  wooded  district;,  on  an  eminence  from  wWcli  charming  viewB  are 
obtained.  It  appears  to  be  "  the  most  ancient  of  theae  agrarian  fortresses, 
and  was  probably  constructed  soon  after  the  CDnqnest."  The  prindpal 
remains  are  a  gateway  with  circular  arches,  Banked  by  two  narrow  pen- 
tagon tnnets,  a  round  embattled  tower,  and  parts  of  the  ancient  wall. 

We  are  travelling  by  railroad  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
perhaps,  and  these  "  strong  houses,"  that  have  stood  deges  for  months, 
would  fall  in  a  day  before  the  assanlta  of  modem  artillery:  let  us  fancy 
how  the  old  lords  of  the  Pale,  or  ancient  dwellers  by  "  Severn  side,"  would 
marvel  at  the  sight  of  these  modem  innovations  upon  ancient  usages.  It 
is  stated  that,  within  a  century,  a  gentleman  of  this  vicinity,  being 
examined  by  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  a  turnpike  bill,  was  asked 
— "What  roads  are  there  in  Monmouthshire?"  answered,  "None." 
"  How  then  do  you  travel  ?"  "  In  ditches."  Records  also  are  preserved 
of  a  journey  hence  to  London,  which  occupied  eight  days,  at  large  cost, 
with  perpetual  dread  of  highwaymen.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  mar- 
vellous changes  wrought  in  our  day,  and  not  discourage  a  belief  that 
still  greater  wonders  even  than  these  vrill  astonish  and  benefit  another 
generation. 

We  have  yet  a  statjon,  at  which  the  slower  trains  only  stop,  that  of 
Llanwem,  when  we  arrive  in  sight  of  the  church  that  stands  proudly  on  a 
hill,  and  the  masts  of  tall  ships  that  indicate  the  quays  at  Xbwfort  oh 
THE  Ubk.  The  river  Usk  rises  from  three  springs  in  a  wild  and  cheer- 
less tract,  under  the  northern  side  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Block 
Mountain,  or  "  Caermarthenshire  Van."  It  is  called  by  Drayton  "  the 
sprightly  Usk,"  that,  gathering  rapidly  her  tributary  streams,  hastens 
on  her  way — 

"Samuch  ibiloaKito  K«  lh*Mii)1«lCurlsaB.'' 

The  river  after  a  long  and  dreary  route  reaches  TrecastJe,  and  paasing 
under  its  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  pursues  its  winding  course,  by  Roman 
fortresses,  Druidic  stones,  fair  mansions,  ancient  castles, — each  of  which 
has  its  local  history, — until  it  reaches  Brecknock,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Honddy ;  thence  proceeding  to  refresh  other  towns  and  villages : 
among  them  Crickhowel — "  a  preati  townlet"  in  Leland's  time,  now  a 
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thriving  and  a  populous  town;  Abergavenny,— cluumingly  situate  in  a 
lovely  vale,  and  neiglibonred  by  scenery  of  sorpaseing  beauty, — where 
yet  stand  acme  ahatterad  remains  of  a  castle  of  the  iniiunous  William  de 
Braoee — the  castle  in  which  he  treacherously  slew  a  band  of  Welsh  lords, 
as  tbey  sat  at  table,  his  invited  gaests.  In  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  Llanover,  the  seat  of  a  noble  lord,  to  whom  the  far-off  parks  of  London 
owe  BO  much  of  grace  and  beauty :  it  is  the  hereditary  estate  of  his 
estimable  and  accompliabed  lady^ — proud  of  her  descent,  loving  with 
•rdonr  her  native  land,  and  ardently  labouring  ever  for  ite  faononr  and 
its  welfare.  After  traversing  a  beautiful  country,  the  river  reaches  the 
town  to  which  it  gives  name, — Uek,  the  Burrium  of  the  Romans  ;  where 
yet  exist  the  remains  of  a  caetle,  in  which,  it  is  aaid,  the  two  sons  of 
Richard,  Buke  of  York — Edward  IV.  and  Bichard  III, — were  bora. 
The  river  then  passes  under  New- Bridge, — below  which  it  forms  "  a 
remarkable  curve,  making  almost  b  complete  circle," — and  soon 
reaches  Caerieon ;  whence  its  progress  is  over  masses  of  mud  to  the 
thriving  and  populous  town  of  Newport. 

A  visit  to  the  Castle  of  Usk  will  amply  recompense  the  tourist] 
although  some  miles  from  the  route  we  are  describing.  We  borrow 
details  and  two  engravings  from  Dr.  fieattie's  book.  "  The  caetle  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position — an  abrupt  rocky  emineDce  that  overlooks 
the  town,  river,  and  valley,  which  were  once  the  property  of  its  feadal 
lords.  It  is  a  domestic  fortress  of  great  antiquity,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages  of  its  natural  site,  strengthened  and  improved  by  all  the  appliances 
of  military  art — art  as  it  was  practised  in  the  days  of  ohivalry — these 
mouldering  walls,  though  now  stripped  of  all  their  massive  proportions, 
must  have  presented  a  bold  and  almost  impregnable  aspect.  The  lapse 
of  centuries,  however,  has  materially  changed  its  appearance ;  and  the 
castle  that  once  entertained  the  redoubtable  Strongbow  and  his  com- 
panions,  is  now  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins — the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  which  is  its  picturesque  character  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape." 

The  ruins  consist  merely  of  a  ahell,  enclosing  an  area  or  court,  and 
some  outworks  on  the  west,  formed  by  two  straight  walls  converging  one 
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to  the  other,  and  strengthened  at  their  union  by  a  ronnd  tower,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  At  the  e:ctreiaity  of  the 
Boiitli  wall  is  a  grand  pointed  gateway,  with  grooves  for  a  portcnllU, 
which  was  the  principal  entrance.  The  upper  part  has  been  converted 
into  a  farmhouse  with  considerable  additions.  The  annexed  woodcnt 
represents  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  castle  with  an  arched  window  and 


a  huge  fireplace,  indicating  the  hoBjiitality  of  its  ancient  lords;  this 
work,  however,  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  for  it  is  a  chimney—  a 
comfort  and  convenience  that  did  not  exist  when  the  castle  was  erected. 
Chimneys  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  much  before  the  lime 
of  Henry  VIII.,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  Leland's 
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Itinerary  : — "  One  thynge  I  much  notyed  in  the  haule  of  Bolton,"  built 
temp.  Rich.  II.,  "  how  chimneyB  were  conveyed  by  tunnels  made  in  the 
Byda  of  the  wauls,  betwyxt  the  lighta  in  the  haule ;  and  by  this  means, 
and  by  no  others,  is  the  smoke  of  the  horthe  iu  the  haule  wonder 
strangely  carrayed." 


NswroRT  is  distant  I58i  miles  from  London,  and  Hi  miles  from 
tiloucester.  The  station  is  one  of  the  moat  important  on  the  South  Wales 
line.  Two  other  lines  lead  from  the  town  :  one  to  Pootypool,  Aberga- 
venny, Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  and  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  other,  to  the  great  mining  districts  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Aberdare, 
and  thence  by  a  continuous  route  to  Swansea.  The  traffic  hence  arising 
has  been  necessarily  beneficial  to  the  very  old  town  of  Newport.  No  one 
can  pace  its  streets  without  obtaining  evidence  of  its  growing  prosperity  : 
there  is  an  air  of  business,  without  bustle;  its  wharves  are  thronged;  and 
two  or  three  active  manufaetoriee  give  employment  to  the  population. 
Of  late  years  a  suburb,  called  "  Maindee,"  has  sprung  up,  and  has  already 
become  a  flourishing  and  populous  adjunct  of  the  old  town. 

Newport  is  called  by  Giraldus,  "No\'ns  Burgos,"  oi*  New  Town, 
and  by  the  ^^'elsh  "  Casteic  Newydd,"  or  New  Castle.    Its  distinguish* 
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rom  its  proximity  to  ancient 
of  the  Romaa  city,  ite  near 

on  the  Bumuit  of  a  hill,  over- 
rch,  dedicated  to  Ht.  WooUoh 
!ye  falls  on  the  ancient  caatle. 
The  engraving  well  describes 


this  interesting  remain  :  it  is  now  a  brewery,  but  retains  many  evidences 
of  its  former  strength  and  early  splendour,  with  indications  of  the  space 
occupied  by  its  outer  towers  and  ramparts.  It  is  siud  to  have  been  erected 
by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  acquired  the 
lordship  of  Monmouth  in  right  of  his  wife,  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Fitzbamon ;  but  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  was  of  opinion  that  its  date  is  no 
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older  than  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  heginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  had  many  famous  lords  :  Bichard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hereford ;  the 
younger  Hugh  le  Deepenser ;  Hugh  de  Audley;  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford, 
the  brave  comrade  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Creasy ;  Edward,  third  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  Herberts  of  St.  Jalian. 

Newport  was  "  a  towns  yn  ruine"  when    Leland  wrote  ;  yet  a  very 
early  writer  states  that  "  many  saile  to  Bristowe  from  that  port ;"  and 


towards  the  close  of  the  last  centnry  some  of  its  walk  and  one  of  its  gate- 
ways remained.  It  is  now,  as  wo  have  intimated,  a  thriving  sea-port 
town ;  the  two  engravings,  from  drawings  by  Commander  May,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  its  sea-traffic  and  convenient  quays. 

The  Usk,  near  the  bridge,  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Thames  near  Rotherhithe,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  banks  of  the 
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river  on  the  NeTv-pf""'  "^*  being  a  maas  of  docks,  quaya,  and  creeks,  the 
river  e^chibite  a  peculiarly  animated  appearance  at  high  water,  when 
numerous  colliers  are  taking  their  departure  to  the  several  ports  of 
England.  Our  sketch  represents  the  view  of  the  river  from  the  Newport 
side  of  the  bridge ;  the  tall  forest  of  shipping  stands  ont  sharply  against 
the  afternoon  sky,  while  the  sun  shoota  its  rays  strong  enough  even  to 


light  up  the  mnddy  waters  of  the  Usk,  which  here  is  by  no  means  what 
the  poet  calls  it — 

■'TbeluotdUik.-' 

Onr  second  view  is  taken  lower  down  the  river  at  low  water,  showing 
the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  this  river.     The  colliers  can  haul 
alongside  the  jetty  at  high  water,  where  they  remain  on  the  top  of  the  ■ 
mnd  at  the  receding  of  the  tide.     The  distance  shows  a  continuance  of 
"  docks"  and  ships,  though  two  miles  from  the  bridge. 
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The  Church  of  St.  WooLLoa  ia  among  the  most  ancient  in  South 
WftleB,  or  r&ther  the  portion  we  have  pictured — the  massive  square  tower, 
decorated  by  the  statue  of  a  headless  warrior.  St.  Woollos,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  is  called  in  Webh  GicuUiw ;  in  Latin,  Guniem. 
"  ITe  was  the  eldest  eon  to  a  king  of  the  Dimetians,  in  South  Wales ;" 


was  married,  and  had  two  sona,  who  hecame  also  "  saints,"  He  retired 
wholly  from  the  world  long  before  hie  death,  "  lived  a  solitary  life,"  his 
drink  water,  his  food  barley  bread,  "  on  which  he  usually  strewed  ashea." 
After  existing  thus  in  voluntary  wretchedness,  he  died  "  nobly,"  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  was  "  glorified  by  miracles."  From  the 
summit  of  the  church  there  is  a  glorious  view  of  the  town,  the  aurround- 
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iog  country,  the  Usk,  and  the  Brutol  Chuinel,  which  the  river  joins 
ftbont  two  or  three  milea  below  the  town.    Hence,  also, 

"  Uin  He  ■  put  or  an  btn  ihln*.- 

Newport  and  its  neighbonrhood  is  full  of  singulftr  traditions  :  there  ia 
a  ford  near  the  caetJe  in  which  the  second  Henry  laved  his  freckled  face, 
and  washed  away  its  deformity — to  fulfil  a  prophecy  that  the  Welsh  should 
be  conquered  by  a  fair  prince,  who  "would  do  this  thing."  To  Fair-oak 
Hill,  when  Cromwell  was  pondering  over  means  to  assail  the  beleaguered 
castle,  there  came  a  trtutor,  by  night,  who  sold  to  the  enemy  a  subterranean 
passage;  the  castle  was  thus  taken,  the  money  paid  down,  and  the  betrayer 
hanged,  with  the  gold  in  hia  pocket,  on  the  nearest  tree.  UappUy,  to  be 
treated  only  aa  a  tradition  now — although  shot  marks  may  yet  be  seen  on 
the  pillars  of  one  of  its  leading  hotels — is  the  story  of  the  Chartist  riots  of 
November,  1839,  when  a  foolish  mob  of  miners  was  beaded  by  a  magis- 
trate, who  paid  by  transportarion  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

The  tourist  In  South  Wales  may  visit  many  towns  as  interesting  as 
Newport;  he  will,  however,  find  no  place  in  the  Principality  so  remark- 
able as  that  we  now  approach — distant  about  three  miles  from  Newport — 
the  ancient  Gitt  or  Caerlioh.  We  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
having  for  our  guide  and  companion  to  this  singular  locality.  Its 
accomplished  historian,  John  Edward  Lee,  Esq.,  who  resides  in  a 
restored  part  of  the  old  Priory,  built  upon  foundations  laid  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  close  to  all  the  more  prominent  remains,  aud  adjoining 
"  the  Museum,"  to  contain  relics,  every  now  and  then  delved  from  the 
soil — rich  in  memorials  of  the  past.  We  quote  from  the  old  poet. 
Churchyard — his  "  Worthinesse  of  Wales," 

"  X^C  CA«rleoD  hAYe  hit  righr. 

We  drive  through  a  pleasant  country,  the  Usk  all  the  way  in  right,*, 

•  Tha  Uik  wind!  miuiilentil] 
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ftud  our  attention  ia  firet  directed  to  e,  fannbouBe — St  Julian,  a  very 
venerable  maaaion,  although  of  its  old  glories  there  are  but  few  remaina  ; 
it  was,  however,  some  time  the  home  of  th&t  ever-famona  knight.  Lord 
Herbert  of  CTherbury.  He  obtained  this  eatate  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of  St,  JiUian,  to  whom  he  was  wedded 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  she  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one.    The  fannhouBe, 


notwithstanding  ita  memorable  asaociations,  need  not  delay  ua.  We  see 
the  bridge,  beside  which  ia  an  ancient  tower,  that  which  commanded  the 
ford,  and  a  few  houses — village,  town,  or  city,  either  or  all — which  we 
are  told  ia  Caerleon — laca  Silurum,*  the  reaidence  of  the  second  Auguatine 
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legion,  uid  the  chief  Bt&tJon  of  the  Bomaus  in  the  wild  country  of  the  fierce 
Silures. 

So  early,  or  ratlier,  so  late,  as  the  twelfth  century,  thns  is  old  Caerleon 
described  by  Giraldus : — "  It  was  handsomely  bnilt  by  the  Bomana, 
adorned  with  sumptuoua  edifices  covered  with  gilded  tiles,  and  stately 
towers  surrounded  with  brick  walls  three  miles  in  extent ;  had  ancient 
temples,  an  timphi theatre,  hot  baths,  anbterranean  vaults  for  ice,  hypocansts, 
reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  everything  that  could  add  to  the  couvenience 
or  administer  to  the  pleasure  of  the  iuhabitants."  And  to  it  may  be 
applied  the  lines  of  Spenser,  though  they  have  reference  to  another  Roman 
city:— 

"  High  loweim,  Mr  lcmp]«,  goodly  thMlra, 

I-argt  BtKtUt  bw'fl  hoDau,  lurtd  leiHlchrn, 
Fine  gttti,  in-Del  ganteni,  tlatt\r  eallerici, 
WruDght  itlUi  fdr  plllui  mhI  Bne  Imigcrlio." 

And  these  pictures  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  exaggerated  or  over- 
charged, for  every  now  and  then  the  delver  of  the  soil  brings  to  the  sur- 
face some  relic  of  uni^u  cation  able  grandeur,  a  proof  of  refinement,  an 
evidence  of  luxury,  a  testimony  of  advancement  in  elegance  and  in  Art ; 
white  the  laborious  antii^uary  and  the  industrious  archaeologist  trace  its 
walla  and  "  guess  "  at  tiie  enormous  extent  of  ground  they  protected,  when 
they  enclosed  the  dwellings  of  the  legions.* 

Let  us  walk  over  the  bridge,  and  examine  that  thing  of  yesterday,  the 
broken  tower,  f  which  preileoessors  of  the  Normans  built,  and  mount  yon 


ArtiOcd  Mj,  siHl  lam,  ■  f 

or  llie  WtUh  DloUaDsry,  derixi  It  fram  catr  ttim 

•  Arntofuun  Co»  (ItMJ  ud  Donaian  (IFi 
ntig,  uiut  j>rd]  In  olrcumrtrenoo  i  "bat  the 
ujuzlng  dlltbio*  b«7Dnd  thuA  Tftlls,  upcclaLly  to 

t  AtmrdlDg  to  Damradty  Uook,  then  wu  ■  ci 
uUbi  be  iiHrt  or II,  "exhibiting  In  IticlrcuUrl) 
rurttmuon."  Itwukt  Snt  luKnded  to  pl*oe  1 
llmlltd  In  HttnL  To  the  (Dlcriirli«  tnd  Indiittr 
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hiil,  where  etande  a  church — new,  for  it  is  but  six  centuries  old — Christ 
Church— 80  grandly  on  its  rise,  a  beacon  to  a  purer  and  safer  harbonr 
than  those  worehippers  of  "  Great  Diana  "  ever  knew.  Let  us  look  down 
on  the  site  of  the  buried  city.  WTiat  food  for  thought !  what  material  for 
reflection  !  AU^ — even  its  name — is  conjecture.  Cannot  these  huge 
tumnli  beside  us  give  up  one  of  their  dead  to  unravel  this  confused  thread 
of  an  eventful  history  ?  Is  this  poor  village,  an  assemblage  of  ragged 
honees  and  mouldering  walls,  is  it  indeed  that  great  city  where  the  legion 


named  "  invincible''  lived,  giving  it  to  successors  who  again  to  successors 
gave  it,  keeping  their  "own"  here  in  the  midst  of  enemies — aliens 
and  strangers,  though  conquerors — for  four  hundred  years?  Was  it  in 
truth  here  that  King  Arthur  held  his  court,  and  is  yonder  green  sward 
the  only  record  of  a  name  that  has  been  for  ages  famous  in  song  and 
story? 
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Let  nB  descend  the  hill,  and  walk  among  broken  etonee  with  half- 
obliterated  inacriptionB^altare  or  monuments,  or  both — will  they  tell  «fl 
nothing  ?'  little  more  they  tell  us  of  "  the  nnknown  God  they  ignorantly 
worshipped ;"  although  of  fragments  there  are  many,  and  of  memorial  - 
marble  "bits"  enough,  to  hint  of  loves,  and  hopes,  and  fears  that  had 
their  iuflnence  and  power  two  thousand  years  ago.  If  there  be  ample  food 
for  fancy  here,  if  the  imagination  may  here  revel, — and  we  presume  both 
have  fed  and  revelled  here,  for  in  a  neat  way-side  inn  some  time  lived  the 
Poet -Laureate,  penning  bis  "Idylls  of  the  King,'' — there  are  "facta" 
enough  to  furnish  the  antiquary  and  the  archseologiat  with  materiab  for 
volumes.*  These  thick  walls  are  Roman  beyond  doubt,  "  composed  of 
rude  pieces  of  stone  or  rubble,  cemented  firmly  together  with  a  sort  of 
mortar  of  singular  hardneBa — a  compound  of  sand,  of  pebbles,  and  pounded 
bricks  being  iotermixed  with  the  lime."  Remove  these  facings  of  a  later 
date,  and  you  will  see  the  work  of  Roman  bands.  Look  at  the  excavation 
in  that  field — "  the  Bound  Table  field,"  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently— surely  this  was  the  amphitheatre  in  which  citizens  sported : 
the  grass  is  green  over  the  seats  they  occupied,  and  the  arena  where 
gladiators  fought.  The  "  oval,  or  depression,"  is  in  length  220  feet, 
and  in  breadth  lUO  feet:  it  tella  its  own  tale  ;  we  need  not-the  additional 
evidence  that  here  stone  seats  have  been  disinterred,  and  that  here  was 
found  a  statue  of  Diana,  to  carry  conviction  that  it  is  of  this  place 
CiirnlduB  writes, "  et  loca  theatralia  muris  egregiis  partim  odhnc  ambitum 
omnia  clausa." 

The  Romans,  however,  do  not  engross  all  the  interest  at  Caerleon. 
This  was  the  residence  of  the  famous  King  Arthur,  the  hero  of  a  thousand 
legcuds  and  as  many  fighta,  whose  name  has  been  for  centuries  familiar 
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to  every  reader  of  soug  and  story,  and  who  holds  also  a  prominent  place 
in  history,  aithough  enveloped  iu  fable  so  thoroughly  that  inquiry  foils  to 
recognise  the  natural  form  of  the  "Prophet I  Hero!  King!"  Stand, 
good  reader,  in  the  centre  of  Kino  Arthur's  Rouxn  Table.  As  we 
have  said,  it  is  no  doubt  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  but  for  many  centuries 
the  name  of  the  great  "  Prince  of  Wales"  has  been  associated  witli  it. 


and  probably  not  without  reason,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  and  his  knights 
held  high  festivals  here;  and  Fancy  does  but  little  if  ehe  picture  the 
twelve,  the  twenty-four,  or  the  hundred,  with  their  chieftain,  revelling 
upon  the  ever-green  sward;  and  rehearse  the  unforgotten  legends  that 
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And  so  the  Welsh  bftrds  have  eung  for  centurieg  — 

hiclrDlcd  tmrd 


H  DurtUl  d«( 

Loue  npbtld  (fatt  Ordgr,  they  report  i 


Denuded  of  fiction,  there  it  no  doubt  that  Arthur  actually  existed, 
and  iTse  a  great  and  good  king,  as  well  as  a  brave  chieftain,  who  led  the 
Britons  to  snccessful  battle  against  the  Saxons ;  that  he  waa  the  theme  of 
contemporary  poetH,  and  that  his  deeds  were  highly  extolled  while  he 
lived,  and  largely  magnified  after  his  death.  Probably  shout  the  year 
C17,  being  then  merely  a  chieftain  of  the  "  fierce  Silures,"  he  was  eUcted 
to  the  sovereign  authority.  He  fell  at  length  on  the  batde-field,  a.d.  542 
— his  nephew  Medrod  fighting  agunst  him  on  the  side  of  the  Saxona, 
when  the  traitor  too  was  slain.  From  this  fatal  encounter  the  Britons 
never  entirely  recovered,  although  King  Arthur  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Morgan  Mwynfawr,  a  wise  and  humane  prince,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  "  all  quarrels  among  his  aubjecta  should  be  decided  by 
twelve  pious  and  merciful  men."  *  He  removed,  it  is  said,  hia  court  from 
Cnerleon  to  Cardiff,  the  country  being  thence  called  after  him  GwUd  * 
Morgan. 

Neither  does  the  interest  of  Caerleon  terminate  here — it  is  fomona  in 
the  annals  of  early  Christianity  in  Britain,  Here  two  of  the  first 
missionaries — Sl  Julius  and  St.  Aaron — suffered  martyrdom.  Here,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  182,  if  tradition  obt^n  credit,  was  an  archbiahnp'a 
see,  when  Caerleon  was  the  metropolis  of  all  Wales  ;  and  in  the  year  of 
Christ  521,  the  see  was  translated  to  Menevia,  in  Pembrokeahire,  by  the 
great  national  saint,  St,  David,  who  gave  to  it  bia  name  ;  the  reason  for 
removal  being  that  "  the  noisy  interruptions  of  a  populous  city  were  ill 
adapted  for  holy  contemplations ."    Of  the  cathedral  there  arc 


'heeru'bBlimrkof  EnEllili  llbertT,"  trial  b^Jurr,  "u  In  Wiln  lone  twibn  iti 
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but  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cadoc,  &  eon  of  the  recluse  king  St. 
Woollos,  who,  following  his  father's  example,  became  a  aunt  also,  is 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  of  striking  and  intereeting  character. 
Of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  cella  in  ruins  there  are  very  many  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  in  one  of  them,  as  we  have  stated,  Mr.  Lee  resides,  a 
passage  from  his  garden  leading  into  the  field  which  now  contains  the 
"  Table"  of  the  renowned  king. 

There  is  yet  another  object  at  Caerleon  to  which  we  must  direct  the 
reader's  attention — the  sinjtular  Mound  which  the  artist  has  pictured. 


It  has  been  popularly  termed  ''  a  tumulus,"  but  such  it  is  not — so,  at 
least,  say  the  best  "  authorities ;"  yet  artificial  it  no  doubt  is.  It  stands 
in  a  large  meadow  by  Usk  side,  and  is  but  three  hundred  yards  in 
circumference,  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  summit,  approached 
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by  a  pleasftndy-vinding  path  bordered  with  ebrubs  and  flowera.  It  ia 
"  generally  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Norman  keep  or  citadel,"  the 
ruins  of  which  are  clearly  diecemible  on  the  height  At  the  time  of 
Leland  they  were  "  very  coiwiderable ;"  and  Churchyard  describes  it  as 
"a  castell  very  old,"  that  stands  "  npon  a  forced  hill."  It  is  no  doubt 
the  "turrini  giganteum"  of  Giraldus. 

"We  have  surely  wdtten  enough  to  induce  the  tourist  in  South  Wales 
to  visit  this  singular  and  deeply  interesting  locality :  at  every  step  he 
will  tread  upon  some  relic  of  a  long  past ;  the  eye  fells  everywhere  npon 
a  spot  renowned  in  tradition  or  famous  in  history :  here  the  Romans,  the 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans  ruled  each  in  turn — 
the  brave  princes  of  Wales,  "  Kings  of  Gwent  and  Lords  of  Caerleon" 
resolutely  "holding  their  own,"  or  fighting,  foot  to  foot,  hand  to  hand, 
while  yielding  to  the  on-marcb  of  the  conqueror ;  and  here  the  pure  light 
of  Christianity  came,  in  its  happy  dawn,  to  leave  ineffaceable  traces  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  piety. 

There  are  twelve  miles  of  railway  between  Newport  and- Cardiff. 
The  only  station  we  pass  is  that  of  Mabbrfield, — a  name  that  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  locality.  There  is  no  other  object  of  interest,  if  we 
except  Tredegar  Park,  the  trees  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right,  and  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  mansion  of  Lord  Tredegar,  known,  esteemed,  and  honoured 
as  "  Sir  Charles  Morgan,"  the  representative  of  a  race  that  traces  back 
its  history  to  a  time  long  ere  a  Norman  heel  had  trodden  upon  the  neck 
of  a  Welsh  chieftain.  Part  of  the  original  edifice,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Leland  as  "a  very  fiure  place  of  stone,"  still  remains  as  one  of  the 
out-offices.  The  present  house  has  a  date  no  earlier  than  the  dme  of 
Charles  II.  "The  family  of  Morgan,"  we  quote  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
"being  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Wales,  the  Welsh  bards  have 
exerted  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  trace  its  origin  and  lineage.  Fanciful 
genealogists  derive  it  from  the  third  son  of  Noah,  and  modestly  affect  to 
correct  the  mistake  of  the  English,  in  carrying  the  pedigree  to  Ham, 
hie  second  son.  Some  stop  with  Brutus,  the  conqueror  of  Britain; 
others  with  BeU,  one  of  the  British  kings ;  and  some  are  even  content 
with  Caradoc,   or  Caractacus.      It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that 
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Gadwir  the  great.  Lord  of  Dyfed,  who  died  in  1084,  wm  their  great 


'*  A  Welsh  pedigree"  has  been  a  theme  for  joke  time  out  of  mind ; 
bnt  there  are  many  famiUeB  beeidea  that  of  Morgan,  in  Sonth  Wales,  who 
trace — and  prove — their  lineal  descent  from  men  who  were  " heroes" 
centnrieB  before  history  gave  a  place  to  the  founders  of  the  oldest  monar- 
chies in  Europe. 

We  are  in  sight  of  Cardiff,  and  presently  reach  the  gay  and  busy 
station — ^looking  thence  over  the  masts  of  ships,  the  hulls  of  which  are 
hidden  by  intervening  houses.  We  have  passed  the  railway-brio^e,  that 
crosses  the  river  Ehymney,  dividing  the  shires  of  Monmouth  and  Gla- 
morgan, la  Glamorganshire,  therefore,  we  are  now;  just  four  miles 
from  its  borders,  and  distant  170}  miles  from  Loudon. 

Will  the  reader  permit  us  to  wile  him,  for  a  moment,  from  these 
venerable  walls  and  consecrated  memories,  and  lead  him  through  one  of 
the  green  lanes,  of  which  there  are  many,  peculiarly  seductive,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  from  their  exceeding  fertility  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild 
flowers.  Our  porpose  is  to  visit  that  which  has  been,  time  oat  of  mind, 
BO  pleasantly,  tranquilly,  and  happily  familiar — a  village  churchyard  in 
South  Wales. 

In  Wales,  they  retain  the  habit  of  planting  the  graves  of  departed 
relatives  or  dear  friends  with  flowers,  and  not  unfrequently  grand- 
<diildren  and  great-graud-children  may  be  observed  tending,  weeding,  or, 
OS  they  sometimes  call  it,  "  flowering,"  the  last  earthly  home  of  forefathers 
they  have  never  seen !  * 
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In  truth,  however,  gnch  instances  of  order,  neatnees,  and  loving  CKre  u 
tbat  to  which  we  are  about  to  conduct  the  reader,  are  not  to  be  encoun- 
tered often  in  South  Wales.  The  ^'illage  chnrcbyards  are,  for  the  most 
part,  a  painfnl  mingling  lof  flowers  and  weeds — the  weeds  largely  pre- 
dominating ;  proofs  of  heedlees  indifference  being  mncli  more  frequent 
than  evidences  of  affection  or  respect  Seldom,  however,  have  we 
entered  one  of  them  "  away  from  populous  cities  "  without  being  refreshed 
by  the  sight  of  well-trimmed  and  carefully -kept  graves,  dignified  by  no 
etone,  marked  by  no  name,  but  kept  in  memory  by  those  who  know  the 
place  well,  and  who  are  frequent  pilgrims  there,  to  render  simple  homage 
to  the  nnforgotten  dead. 

We  were  driving  through  one  of  the  delicious  lanes  in  qneet  of  n 
church,  where,  we  had  heard,  there  were  many  "  flowered  "  graves  :  the 
only  impediment  to  our  progress  being  the  wantonly  wicked  branches  of 
wild  roses,  that  would  arch  themselves  across  the  road-^^as  if  desiroue  to 
pay  opposite  neighbours  a  visit.  What  a  drive  it  was  I — on  one  side  a 
copse  with  its  youth  renewed,  having  been  carefully  trimmed  last  year, 
and  consequently  too  thinly  timbered  to  obstruct  the  view  ;  on  the  other, 
a  series  of  sloping  banks,  descending  gradually  from  an  immense  height 
to  the  lane,  here  and  there  looking  as  if,  at  some  antediluvian  period,  they 
bad  been  cut  into  terraces— and  now  presenting  to  the  eye  banks  on 
banks  of  wild  flowers,  occasionally  overehadowed  by  clumps  of  promising 
hazel,  and  stubbed  but  brilliantly  green  holly.  In  some  places  the  effect 
was  dazzling :  there  clnstered  the  waien  tassels  of  the  magnificent 
Solomon's  seal,  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  whortJe-berr)',  no  end  of  pdnk 
and  white  wind-flowers ;  there  a  long  straggling  patch  of  modest  wood* 
roof,  its  rich  perfume  suggestive  of  new-mown  hay ;  tangled  masses  of 
pretty  wood-vetch,  so  bright  and  seemingly  conscious  of  its  prettinese ; 
with  iields,  almost,  of  bee  orchis.  Kever  was  there  such  a  wealth  of  wild 
floweTs  as  in  and  about  that  lane.  The  day  was  one  glow  of  soft,  warm 
sunshine ;  occasional  breaks  in  the  high  hedge-rows  afforded  us  peeps, 
through  dark  fir  plantations,  of  the  sea,  one  sheet  of  silver — with  far 
stretches  of  green  turf,  where  sheep  and  lambs  were  straying;  sometimes 
we  saw  the  pool,  covered  with  its  "green  mantle,"  or  with  bright  whit« 
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flowers ;  or  a  knoll,  crowned  with  amber  furze,  gorgeoos  and  perfamed  ; 
or  &  pretty  Bchool  in  the  hollow ;  or  a  farm-honBe,  not  on  the  huge  scale 
of  farm-honses  in  Hampshire  or  Berkshire^  perfect  towns  of  stacks,  and 
ricks,  and  barns,  and  all  manner  of  Englieh  home  comforts.  The  Welsh 
farm-houses  are  more  like  those  we  remember  in  the  Connty  Weiford — 
very  well-to-do,  but  not  overflowing ;  and  the  cows,  either  in  field  or 
byre,  looking — as,  indeed,  cows  always  look  in  meadows — indolent  and 
contented.  Then  we  crossed  a  clear  stream  that  came  singing  and 
bubbling  across  the  road,  refreshing  the  pattering  hoofs  of  our  ponies, 
who  were  strongly  inclined  to  dip  their  noses,  as  well  as  cool  their  feet 
It  had  been  a  lovely  drive ;  not  hurried,  for  we  had  stayed  to  gather 
flowers,  and  to  look  into  an  empty  nest,  and  to  taste  some  delicious  water 
from  the  imprompta  cup  of  a  dock  leaf,  and  to  question  an  itinerant  rat- 
catcher, whose  erect  figure,  slung  about  with  nets,  and  traps,  and  snares, 
and  coils  of  rope  and  wire,  was  suggestive  of  other  "small  deer"  than 
rats ;  but  he  scorned  our  inunnations,  and  "  stuck  "  to  the  "  rats,"  or  the 
"  moles  " — "  When  he  get  'im,  which  wasn't  often  in  Wales ;  they  were 
'  quare  things,'  and  had  their  pet '  runs,'  as  everybody  knowed.  No : 
rata  war  his  game,  he  wanted  no  other — rate  and  '  varmints' — and  not  a 
fkrmer  in  the  country  but  was  glad  to  see  him  and  hia  dogs — '  Ben  and 
Brisky' — rare  dogs  they  war,  but  of  the  two,  little  Ben  was  the  beauty; 
he  was  so  small,  he  could  almost  get  into  a  rat  hole ;  he  lost  his  eye  down 
beyond  Cardiff,  a-meddling  with  what  he'd  no  call  to— a  Turkey  cock ; 
and  half  his  foot  in  a  trap  set  in  a  preserve — Xo,  we  need  not  smile — he 
was  going  his  road  innocent,  as  he  always  did,  not  thinking  of  nothing 
but  tiie  rata  at  the  Brook  Farm — Master  John  Jones's  place — when,  all 
on  a  sudden,  he  heard  sich  a  shreek  of  pain-^and  he  knew  Ben's  cry — 
and,  sure  enough,  hard  by,  there  he  was— a  giuiwing  hit  foot  off,  like  a 
Christian,  'rather  than  be  disgraced  in  a  trap,'  like  a  fox  I  Blind  and 
lame  as  he  was,  he  was  worth  any  other  five  dogs  at  ratting!"  The 
animal  looked  up  at  his  master  during  the  eulogy,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  how  his  ugly,  hard,  bitter  littie  face  softened  into  that  peculiar 
expression  of  canine  afiection  that  is  quite  nnmietakeable.  And  his 
master  lifted  him  up,  and  said  "  Kiss  me,  Ben,"  and  he  obeyed, — and 
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then  crawled  on  hU  shoulder,  like  a  cat,  laying  himself  lovii^ly  round 
hia  neck.  We  presented  to  the  rat-catcher  a  small  coin,  in  token  of 
good  will ;  and,  while  driving  on,  could  not  avoid  looHag  back  at  his 
gaunt  but  pictureaqne  figure ;  his  long  grey  hair  just  moved  by  the 
breeze,  and  the  aan  lighting  up  a  bit  of  copper,  or  the  bright  wires  of  a 
trap,  or  catching  at  the  shining  brass  of  Ben's  collar,  who  was  still  lying 
yery  composedly  on  hia  master's  shoulder, 

"  He's  wonderful  clever,"  satd  our  boy  driver,  "  after  rats  or  any 
vermin — very  clever !  but,  for  all  he  says,  there's  more  than  rats  goes 
into  the  great  pockets  of  his  fustian  jacket ;  and  as  to  the  birds ! — there's 
not  one  he  cannot  win  off  the  bushes:  and  Ben  is  as  crafty  as  his 
master." 

We  came  upon  the  church  we  sought  sooner  than  we  expected. 
Truth  to  tell,  we  were,  as  we  tnmed  out  of  the  lane,  thinking  much 
more  about  the  rat-catcher  and  the  wild  flowers  than  of  the  church : 
there  it  stood  amid  the  trees,  and  there  was  the  long  wooden  gate — only 
opened  on  Sundays — and  the  high  wooden  stile.  The  church  was  very 
small,  with  the  usual  castellated  tower,  set  in  a  bright  green  churchyard, 
nearly  filled  hy  the  nameless  graves  of  the  hamlet's  "  rude  forefathers.'' 
The  church  walls  were  grey,  and  time-eaten,  patched  hers  and  there  by 
that  crinkly,  stone -coloured  moss,  to  be  found  only  on  the  bark  of  very 
old  trees,  or  upon  old  walls — the  grey  lichen  ;  here  also  grew  litde  tufts 
of  fern,  and  small,  stunted  wall-flowers,  or  pretty  wreaths  of  stone-crop. 

Within  were  two  old  monuments,  utterly  defaced  by  time,  wi^ 
evidence  of  there  having  been  "  a  brass"  near  the  little  communion-table. 
The  light  fell  in  s^aks  athwart  the  high -fashioned  pews,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  simple  reverence  and  care-taking,  within  and  without,  that 
pleased  ns  greatly.  The  swallows  flitted  about  the  outer  walls,  while 
two  or  three  jackdaws  cawed,  from  the  tower,  their  disapproval  at  onr 
intrusion.  Having  paid  homage  to  the  church,  we  went  among  the 
graves.  A  rose-tree  or  cypress  had  been  frequently  planted  where  the 
headstone  should  have  been ;  some  graves  were  covered  with  primroses 
or  violets,  but  no  other  wild  flowers  had  found  their  way  into  the 
churchyard  :  wherever  there  was  a  headstone,  woodbine,  or  dema^,  or 
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T0W8 — even  myrtles — were  truned  over  it ;  and  no  weed  wu  eoffered 
to  mar  the  beau^  of  the  rich  green  turf.  There  had  evidently  been  a 
lich  bloom  of  Bpriiig  flowers :  some  graves  were  almoat  concealed  by 
the  long  leaves  of  early-flowering  bolbs ;  otiiers  bad  hedges  of  box  and 
blooming  thrifl. 

We  thought  we  were  alone  in  "  God's  acre,"  but  pasdng  round  the 
charch,  and  directly  nnder  a  long,  slender  "lady-bircb,"  the  delicate 
green  leaves  of  which  ahimmered  in  the  air — (for  there  was  no  percep- 
tible wind) — we  saw  a  yonng  girl  planting  flowers  round  a  gravs-iuoiind : 
a  basket  by  her  side  contained  double  primroses,  of  various  hues,  polyan- 
thuses, and  Russiui  violets  ;  these  bad  been  carefully  taken  up  in  "  the 
ball;"  she  was  so  intent  on  her  labour  of  love,  that  she  started  as  we 
gently  touched  her  shoulder.  When  she  looked  up,  we  at  once  saw  she 
was — a  gipsy ! — a  gipsy  planting  flowers  in  a  Christian  churchyard ! 

She  was  unlike,  and  yet  like,  her  people  :  her  skin  was  of  that  soft, 
dear  brown,  which,  though  it  does  not  wear  well,  is  charming  in  yonth  ; 
her  face  was  rosy,  round,  aud  sunny,  set  in  a  frame-work  of  jetty  braided 
hair,  that  would  not  be  altogether  restrained,  but  rose  and  fell  in  little 
ripples,  that  if  let  alone  would  have  been  ringlets— so  much  had  she  of 
the  gipsy ;  but  her  eyes,  though  black,  were  not  long  and  sly — they  were 
as  round  and  frank  as  Christian  maiden's  eyes  could  be ;  she  Unshed 
when  spoken  to,  but  in  a  moment  roae,  and  stood  before  ns,  with  a 
combination  of  gipcy  grace  and  "nngipsy"  independence.  She  had  no 
gipsy  preference  for  rags,  but  she  had  the  gipsy  love  for  scarlet ;  her 
skirt  was  of  that  colour,  and  above  it  was  a  light  cotton  jacket  with  loose 
sleeves,  that  had  been  washed  nearly  white.  Her  little  brown  hands 
were  well  formed,  and  her  arms  were  round  yet  delicate ;  there  was  a 
sad  but  fearless  expression  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  neither  said  "  lady," 
nor  offered  to  tell  a  fortune ! — There  was  aometbing  in  her  look  that 
made  us  ashamed  of  having  disturbed  her,  and  we  apologised,  adding, 
that  we  did  not  know  her  people  buried  in  churchyards. 

In  a  young,  liquid  voice,  she  told  us  that  was  not  a  gipsy's  grave, 

"  Then,  why  do  you  take  care  of  it  ?" 

"  It  is  the  grave  of  the  gipsy's  friend." 
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There  was  neither  heodetone  nor  board :  it  could  not  be  the  gr&ve  of 
even  a  rich  peasant. 

"  It  ia  the  grave  of  a  very  poor  pereon,"  we  said. 

"  Yes ;  he  died  very  poor — poorer  than  we  are  :  but  he  waa  not 
always  80.  My  father,  who  planted  this  tree,"  she  placed  her  hand  on 
the  birch,  "  remembers  him  rich ;  and  then  he  waa  bo  good  to  our 
people." 

"  Did  he  leave  no  children  ?" 

"  His  BOUB  were  killed  in  the  wars — hia  daughter  does  not  like  to 
remember  that  her  father  died  poor.  Mother  says  she  is  ashamed  of  it 
If  she  spoke  to  me,  I  would  not  answer  her."  A  look  of  natural  indig- 
nation flushed  to  her  brow  as  ahe  said  this. 

We  felt  it, — and  she  saw  we  did ;  she  was  "  quick  as  a  gipfiy ;'  her 
young  heart  opened : — 

"  Ofa,"  ahe  said,  "he  was  our  good  friend;  our  people  still  t«ll  how, 
when  we  were  forbidden  the  common,  and  not  suffered  to  l^ht  a  fire  by 
the  hedge,  be  the  night  ever  so  wet  and  cold,  we  had  the  shelter  of  his 
hsrn,  or  the  freedom  of  a  little  field  with  a  great  oak  tree  in  it, — and 
(for  mother  always  liked  trees  and  tents  better  than  bams)  under  that 
tree  I  was  bom.  He  would  give  us  wood  to  cook  with,  and  plenty  to 
cook  if  we  wanted ;  and  he  would  ait  with  our  people  round  the  fire, 
and  read  a  book — which  father  says  made  them  better.  He  gave  my 
mother  bread  and  sweet  milk  when  I  waa  bom :  and  if  any  of  our  young 
men  got  into  trouble,  be  would  speak  for  them.  There  wasn't  a  Lee  in 
England  that  would  not  stand  up  for  him.  But,  he  got  into  eome  kind 
of  trouble,  and  lost  all  he  had — farm,  and  house,  and  bams,  and  all. 
His  sons  were  dead ;  and  bis  daughter  had  married  some  rich  gentleman, 
in  a  far-off  connty,  and  allowed  him  just  enough  to  keep  the  lamp  in. 
Our  {leople  come  this  way  may  be  once  in  six  or  seven  months,  no  more ; 
and  one  fine  summer  evening  father  was  walking  up  that  lane,  and  who 
was  leaning  against  the  church-stile  but  old  Mr.  Matthews— that  was 
his  name  ;  so  father  took  off  his  hat, — '  Ah,  Lee,'  he  says,  '  is  that  you  ? 
I  never  thought  to  see  you  again.  I've  just  been  looking  out  a  spot  to 
he  buried  in.    I  shall  ask  them  to  lay  me  there.'     So  he  walked  back. 
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uid  showed  father  the  epot  It  was  April,  and  one  grave  in  particular 
shone  like  a  little  moautun  of  gold,  with  the  yellow  crocne, — and  another 
was  like  a  long  buket  of  ptimroBeH ;  and,  poor  gentleman,  he  looked  on 
ttiem  till  the  tears  drowned  his  sight ;  and,  tnmlng  to  father — '  Lee,'  he 
Mys, '  I  don't  want  a  tomb-stone, — bnt  there  will  be  no  one  to  plant  a 
flower  on  my  grave,  when  I  am  gone !'  And  somehow,  my  father  said, 
his  knees  bent  under  him,  and  his  hat  was  off  his  head,  and  he  was 
kneeling  down  beside  the  old  gentleman,  and  says  he, '  While  there's 
a  Lee  in  the  land,  there  wiD  be  flowers  on  the  grave  of  the  oipsy's 
FRiBHD !'  He  looked,  father  said,  bo  happy  after  that  promise,  and  set 
with  him  on  the  stile  till  the  moon  rose,  talking  abont  past  times,  and 
things  beyond  the  stars,  and  glad  to  lind  that  father  remembered  the 
prayer  he  tangbt  him — belike  yon  know  it — it  begins — '  Onr  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,' — and  he  said,  bat  for  that  prayer  he  conid  not 
have  wut«d  patiently,  as  he  had  done,  for  death — thongh  he  still  loved 
the  beanlijnl  world— and  especially  the  flowers.  Father  will  talk  to 
this  day  about  that  evening,  and  will  stand  outside  his  tent,  with  his 
bare  head,  and  say  that  prayer.  The  dear,  good  gentleman  died  abont 
a  week  after  that — without  pain  or  trouble.  Every  man,  womau,  and 
child  of  oar  tribe  came  to  the  funeral, — and  indeed  few  else,  for  he  woe 
qnite  poor  when  he  died.  And  that  same  night,  father  planted  the 
birch,  which  is  now  snch  a  beantiful  tree;  and  mother  has  brought 
flower-roots  twenty  miles  to  flower  his  grave." 

Bhe  dropt  on  her  knees  to  resume  her  task,  and  yet  we  lingered 
and  looked.  8he  set  the  flowers  with  mnch  judgment — alternating  the 
colours. 

"  How  is  it  yonr  father  does  not  plant  the  flowers  to-day  ? " 

"  Poor  father's  in  a  litde  trouble,"  she  answered,  looking  np  sadly; 
"  there's  no  gipsy's  triend  to  speak  for  him  now — and  they  are  as  strict 
about  a  bit  of  a  hare,  as  if  it  was  a  sheep.  It's  hard  onr  men  find  it  to 
pass  game  on  the  moor.  I  came  quite  eight  miles  from  our  people  this 
morning — as  father  charged  me  to  do— to  plant  these." 

"  And  how  do  you  get  the  flowers  ?" 

"  Some  we  beg,  others  we  buy — honettly  huff,"  she  added,  seeing  a 
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donbt  upon  our  lipe ;  "  we'd  scorn  to  plant  what  WM  not  honestly  coma 
by  on  hii  grave !" 

"  Why  do  yon  not  plant  wild  flowers — they  are  very  beautifnl  ?" 
"  Well,  they  are  very  nice,  some : — but  nothing  is  so  hard  to  tame  is 
a  wild  flower ;  they  will  only  grow  where  they  are  used  to  grow :  plant 
them  away  from  where  they  are  born,  and  they  don't  look  like  them- 
selves. Some  ladies  fancy  them,  and  I  bring  them  roots,— bnt,  lor' ! 
they  won't  live  neatly,  or  in  rich  ground, — and  if  they  did,  why  the 
others  wonld  look  down  on  them,  and  call  them  weeds  ;  and  they'd  look 
nothing  ont  of  the  hedge-row — ^ey  can't  be  kept  in  order  or  trimmed. 
I  often  think,"  added  the  pretty  creature,  with  her  sweet  amUe,  "  that 
they're  something  like  the  gipsies — no  taming  a  wild  flower !" 

And  BO  we  left  her  planting  flowers  on  the-  grave  of  the  "  oifsi's 

FRIBNP  I " 

As  wo  have  intimated,  we  have  passed  over  the  railway-bridge  that 
croMes  the  Bhymney,  qintted  Uonmouthdhire,  entered  Glamoi^anahire, 
and  are  now  in  Sonth  Wales. 

Wales  has  been  so  long  a  "  part "  of  Kngland,  ruled  by  the  same 
sovereign,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws,  that  all  important  distinctions 
between  the  two  have  gradually  given  way;  and  although  the  Welsh 
are  prond  of  their  country,  and  very  proud  of  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  there  is  little  jealousy,  and  no  hostility,  now-a-daya, 
to  divide  the  two  people  who  are  so  essentially  and  emphatically  one. 
Still,  the  Cymry  retain  many  of  their  old  cnatoms,  and  apeak  the  langn^e 
of  their  far-off  ancestors — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  many  districta 
English  ia  not  understood,  and  even  in  courts  of  law  sometimes  the  jury, 
as  well  as  the  witness,  use  no  other  than  the  native  tongue.  In  the 
coatume  there  is  not  much  to  strike  the  stranger  as  peculiar.  The  hat, 
the  abape  of  which  varies  in  different  counties,  ia  still  somewhat  generally 
worn  by  women;  it  is  costly,  a  good  "beaver"  being  of  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings — and  even  a  farmer's  wife  of  small  means  will  not  be 
content  with  inferior  head-gear.  The  abort  aemi-coata  of  coloured 
flannel,  pinned  under  the  bosom,  which  is  covered  by  the  folds  of  a 
kerchief,  are  made  at  home,  and  are  encountered  in  sU  market-places. 
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vrkere  "the  best"  u  donned, — and  it  is  always  a  pretty  and  cheerfol 
aiglit  to  see  tbe  women,  old  and  young,  in  sucli  assemblagee,  ynth  neat 
white  bsakets,  vending  the  prodnce  of  the  garden  or  farm.  The  hats  are 
broad-brimmed,  high,  and  mostly  peaked  in  the  crown ;  their  nse  does 
not,  however,  date  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  late  they 
have  been  much  displaced  by  a  small  closely  fitting  bonnet-cap,  not  unlike 
a  jockey's  cap.  The  red  linsey  petticoat,  usually  both  made  and  dyed  at 
home,  is  atill  common ;  it  is  generally  worn  very  ehort,  and  displays  the 
shoe  tied  with  ribbon,  or  the  wooden-soled  "clogs."  The  women  are 
always  neatly  attired,  and  rags  are  never  by  any  chance  seen  either  in 
byway  or  highway.  They  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  withont  being 
handsome,  and  are  eaeentially  feminine  in  features,  form,  and  manners. 

The  Welsh  langaage  is  usually  considered  guttural;  and  so  It  is — 
with  its  superabundance  of  consonants — to  the  eye ;  but  to  the  eye  only, 
for  to  the  ear  it  is  harmonious :  and  as  the  voices  of  Welsh  women  are 
generally  "sweet  and  low,"  the  sound  of  the  strange  tongue  is  very 
pleasant  among  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys,  where  it  is  often  a  delicione 
harmony.  Even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  "  Cymraeg  "  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  is  far  from  being  inharmonious,  and  that  in  wealth  of 
words  and  power  of  expression  it  is  unsurpassed  among  living  languages. 
Indeed,  so  copious,  flexible,  and  energetic  is  it,  that  according  to  excel- 
lent authority,  "  whatever  is  translated  into  it  gains  in  strength,  power, 
and  conciseness  of  expression,"  From  a  belief  that  it  tendg  to  retard  the 
social  and  Intellectual  advancement  of  the  people,  active  measures  have  at 
various  times  been  taken  to  extii^nish  or  euppresa  it,  bnt  all  such  attempts 
have  been  unavailing.  And  its  enduring  prevalence  will  occasion  no 
surprise  when  we  discover  the  affectionate  pride  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  Welshman,  who,  it  is  admitted  by  unprejudiced  judges,* 
"possesses  a  mastery  over  is  own  language  far  beyond  that  which  th& 
Englishman  of  the  same  degree  has  over  his;"  whilst  "readiness  and  pro- 
priety of  expression,  to  an  extent  more  than  merely  colloquial,  is  certunly 
a  feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Welsh," 
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The  excuTBiooist  into  Waloa  will  find  th&t  some  kaowledge  of  ita 
lai^nage,  ever  bo  slight,  were  it  only  eafficient  to  enable  him  correctly  to 
pronounce  thd  tuimes  of  pUcea,  will  be  of  avail  to  him  in  his  endeavour  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  peasantry  and  their  social  habits. 

Of  the  Welsh  alphabet,  the  letters  that  seem  to  he  difficult  of  pronun- 
ciation, are  in  reality  not  so.  The  dd,  which  presents  itaelf  ao  frequently, 
is  soft,  as  th  in  "thou;"  /is  like  the  English  v;  h  has  the  same  power  as 
in  the  English  "  hand ;"  ng  aa  ng  in  "  long ;"  c,  g,  and  Ih  are  hard,  aa  in 
the  English  words  "  cat,"  "  dog,"  "  thin."  The  remaining  letters  have 
the  same  power  as  ttey  have  in  English,  with  the  exception  of  too,  which 
offer  a  slight  difficulty  in  their  pronunciation  by  an  English  tongns. 
These  are  the  guttural  ch  and  the  aspirata  U,  The  names  of  two  atationa 
on  the  South  Walea  Railway  illustrate  the  sound  {Laugher  or  Locher, 
and  Llanellg),  and  it  is  amuaing  to  listen  to  the  remarks  and  the 
humorous  manner  with  wUch  the  peasants  hear  the  guards  murder  the 
"  Queen's  Welsh."  There  are  'no  sounds  in  our  lai^nage  equivalent  to 
tbeae  of  ch  and  U,  but  most  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  enounce  them 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  former  has'  the  same  sonnd  aa  the  ch  in 
the  Scotch  "loch"  (a  word  with  which  all  are  familiar),  and  that  the  latter 
expresses  the  sound  of  the  Italian  gl,  or  the  aaptrated  U  of  the  Spanish. 

Having  mastered  these  letters — a  work  of  little  labour — there  will  he 
no  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  Wekh,  which  u  incomparably  easier  than 
Engliah  or  French,  from  the  fact  that  in  Welah  no  tetter  in  a  word  ia 
mute,  and  the  accent,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  u  alioayt  uniformly 
placed  on  tM penultimaie. 

Mr.  J.  James,  writing  in  the  "  Archieologia  Cambreneis,"  has  some 
Interesting  observations  relative  to  the  different  Welah  dialects,  and  to  the 
similaritiea  that  exist  in  the  languages  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  He  gives 
4he  following  examples : — 
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CUuwr  . 
Uiwiuirr 

NarthBMwr 


hi  tod  Iilih— Tn^, 


UlghtT  bud. 
Ormt  Unaflh. 
Tlu  rDir(B(  of  tbg  HI 
A  gnmt  moDaMlD. 
K^orpHt. 


Coi>m  dvv,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  means  "  the  block  v»Uey."  I  know 
two  places  in  Wales  of  this  name ;  one  of  them  is  within  half  a  mUe  of 
my  naUve  spot  in  OardiganBhire,  near  Tre'-Hedyn  ;  the  other  in  Breck- 
nockshire, where  the  late  celebrated  Cartthuanaice  lived  and  died,  the 
learned  and  pious  Vicar  of  Cmn  d«,  Faiodh  is  the  Irish  word  for 
alphabet,  and  Bignifles  a  voice ;  as  F  has  the  form  of  the  old  Greek 
digamma,  if  we  substitute  g,  the  word  will  become  Gaiodh,  similar  to 
Gieaedd  in  Welsh,  which  means  the  same  thing.  The  Latin  v  comes 
from  the  old  digamma,  and  Hob  is  the  reason  that  the  Latin  words  wbich 
begin  with  v  have  gw  prefixed  to  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  Welsh ; 
e.  g.,  vax\ixa, gwag ;  yiAaA, gimddie ;  yili»,gwaelj  veT\aa,gwir;  viridis, 
gmyrdd ;  vir,  g>nr,  &c.  Rath  is  an  Irish  word,  it  means  &  fortress ;  it 
appears  t«  be  cognate  with  the  Welsh  word  rhaith,  which  is  retained  in 
the  compound  cy/raith,  i.  e.,  a  law.  If  the  negative  particle  an  be  pre- 
fixed to  rha^h,  it  becomes  anrlmiO^,  which  signifies  pillage,  or  spoil. 
Booth,  near  Cardiff,  having  the  same  radicals,  probably  belongs  to  the 
same  root ;  and,  were  Roath  Court  broken  into,  its  respected  occupant, 
0.  C.  VniliamB,  Esq.,  would,  no  doubt,  consider  it  a  great  anrhaith,  and 
the  burglars  a  set  of  anheithwi/r.  Roalh  is  still  retained  in  the  Cornish, 
and  signifies  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  Qeneeis — "And 
the  earth  was  -withont  form ;"  in  Cornish  is — "  Ha  thera  an  noar  heb 
roath."  Croom  is  an  Irish  word  for  temple.  Crom  also,  in  the  same 
language,  is  the  Jupiter  tonam  of  the  Irish — very  expressive  this,  as  if 
the  whole  canopy  of  heaven  were  the  god  himself     Cromen,  in  Welsh, 
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aignifiee  a  dome,  or  roof;  hence  the  compound  cromkch — the  atone  tbit 
lies  horizoatally  upon  the  perpendicoUr  ones,  ob  in  Stonehenge,  St&uton- 
Drew,  and  Other  Druidic  altars. 

Thoae  who  are  of  opinion  that  Welsh  is  hard  or  dissonant,  wonld  do 
well  to  hear  any  Welsh  preacher  of  note  in  his  native  tongue — hear  him 
display  the  rich  resources  of  his  poetic  language,  and  pour  out  hie 
harmonious  sentences  in  solemn  and  sonoraus  tones,  and  they  will  see 
cause  to  alter  their  opinion,  and  understand  why  it  is  he  excites  the 
enthnsiasm  of  his  hearers,  and  leam  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  poEuiible  to 
awaken  powerful  emotions  even  in  those  who  are  utter  strangers  to  the 
language  of  the  speaker.* 

In  this  wise  came  the  county  of  Glamorgan  (Gwlad  Morgan) 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  It  was  when  William  Rufns  reigned 
in  England,  and  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  was  Prince  of  South  Wales.  The 
prince  sought  to  corrupt  the  wife  of  Jestyn,  Lord  of  Glamorgan;  a 
furious  war  was  the  result,  in  which  Jestyn  was  worsted ;  bo  he  applied, 
throngh  "  Einon  ap  Cadifor  ap  Collwyn,  Lord  of  Byfed,"  for  tud  of  the 
Normans,  promising  Einon  his  daughter  Gwladys,  or  Neat,  In  marriage. 
Einon  prevailed  on  the  Norman  knight  Fitzhamon  to  aasociate  with  him 
twelve  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  and  march  to  the  help  of  the  beaten  Lord 
of  Glamorgan.  They  encountered  Rhys  "at  a  place  still  called  Fenrhys," 
and  there  took  and  beheaded  him.  Jestyn  kept  his  word  with  the  Nor- 
mans,  but  treated  Einon  with  contempt,  refnsing  to  fulfil  the  promise  of 
his  fair  daughter  Nest  Einon,  resenting  this  ingratitude,  ran  post  haste 
after  Fitzhamon,  and  reached  the  sea-shore — "some  say  near  Fenorth" — in 
time  to  arrest  the  sailing  of  ships  in  which  they  had  actually  embarked. 
Waving  his  mande  aa  a  signal,  they  retnmed,  and,  tempted  by  the 
representations  of  the  indignant  Einon,  proceeded  to  dispossess  the  Lord 
of  Glamorgan  of  his  castles  and  lands.  This  was  easily  done.  FitKhamoo 
took  and  divided  the  lands  of  the  expelled  prince,  keeping  Cardiff  for 
himself,  and  bestowing  castles  and  manors  by  dozens  on  his  fellow- 
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biightB :  g^viDg,  however,  reasonable  aharee  to  the  three  sons  of  Jeatyn, 
and  to  Einon,  beudes  the  fair  prize  he  had  fought  for,  the  lordships  of 
"  Uiskii],  Glyn,  Pentyrch,  and  Trewern." 

GARDiFr  is  "  the  county  town  "  of  GlamorganBhire,  very  inconveniently 
aitnate,  for  it  ia  oloae  to  the  extreme  border  of  the  ehire,  and  distant 
nearly  forty  miles  from  its  western  boundary.  It  stands  at  the  month  of 
the  River  Taff  vaUey,  a  distant  view  of  the  opening  to  which  is  obtained 


from  the  nulroad — ^to  the  right — ^high  wooded  hills  on  either  side  looking 
down  upon  the  river.  The  Taff  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Breck- 
nockshire Van ;  its  birthplace  is  a  dreary  sheep-walk — a  tract  of  boggy, 
nnaighdy  land ;  pursuing  a  monotonoas  conrse  until  it  reaches  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  entering  the  mineral  "coal-basis"  of  South  Wales,  and  passing 
through  veins  of  iron  ore,  which  are  the  true  sources  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Merthyr  (Martyr)  Tydvil  is  so  named  from  a 
female  sunt  who  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  "  Saxons  and  Irish  Picts  " 
in  the  fifth  century.     In  Leland'e  time,  Merthyr  was  merely  a  parish 
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through  which  "  Morlay's  riveret  goeth  into  the  ripa  of  Tave."  It  was  of 
little  note  until  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj,  when  riches  nnderground 
were  explored  &nd  made  avulable.  It  ie  now  a  popnloQB  town,  whence 
iaaueB  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  that  supplies  the  world.  A  viat  to 
the  iron-worka  here  may  give  profitftble  employment  for  a  day.  On  ite 
conrae  downwards,  the  river  puBea  tinder  the  famous  bridge,  Pont-y-Pridd. 
Well  may  the  historian  of  the  Welsh  rivers,  John  George  Wood,  writing 
in  1813,  "  rejoice  exceedingly "  over  this  fine  effort  of  human  skill : 
"  composed  of  a  single  arch  of  140  feet  span,  it  has  more  the  appearance 
of  having  been  wailed  acroas  the  turbulent  torrent  by  supernatural  agency, 
than  produced  by  the  labour  of  man — euch  is  the  extreme  lightness 
and  elegance  of  its  form."  This  bridge  we  shall  picture  and  examine 
presently. 

Cardiff,  Irom  ite  peculiarly  advantageons  position,  as  the  nearest  outlet 
to  the  aea  from  the  great  iron  and  coal  district  of  South  Wales,  ranks  among 
the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Its  commercial 
advance,  however,  is  but  of  recent  date:  in  1826,  its  exports  were,  of 
coal,  40,718  tons,  and  of  iron  64,303  tons ;  twenty  years  afterwards  they 
had  increased  to — coal  G26.443  tons,  and  iron  222,491  tons. 

Its  busy,  large,  and  admiTably-constructed  docks  and  quays  begin  to 
rival  in  extent  and  power  those  of  Liverpool  and  London ;  its  people 
prosper,  its  population  has  largely  iucreased,  and  its  railways  are  night 
and  day  thronged  with  huge  waggons,  bearing  to  the  quays  the  dark 
produce  of  the  hills,  contrasting  strangely  with  a  time  not  far  off,  when 
coals  were  brought  thither  in  bags  on  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  a  boy 
or  woman  driving  two  or  three  of  them  into  the  port. 

Anciently  " it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rhatoslabius;"  and  when 
the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  Aulius  Didius,  one  of  the  generals,  stationed 
a  garrison  there  to  curb  "the  fierce  Stlures;"  it  was  then  called  Gaer- 
didi;  since  Caerdaf,  " vu/r^o  Caerdydd,  or  Cardiff;"  the  name,  however, 
is  expressive  of  its  original  state,  and  the  situation  of  the  town — i.  e.  "  a 
fortress  on  the  Taff." 

"  Meurich,  a  king  or  chieftain  of  Glamorganshire,  the  reputed  father 
of  the  celebrated  Arthur,  historians  say,  was  born  at  Cardiff.     It  is 
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asserted  likewim  that  many  dislingaiBhed  persons  resided  here,  long 
before  the  conquest  of  the  conntry  by  the  Normans.  A  town  appears  to 
have  been  here  built,  or  a  former  one  improved,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
ca«tie  was  erected  by  Fitzhamon.  It  was  fixed  npon  for  his  nsnal  place 
of  residence,  and  was  endowed  with  certain  privOeges  and  immnnitiee 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  In  thoee  days  of  warfare 
there  can  be  little  doabt  of  Pitzhamon  having  placed  it  in  a  respectable 
state  of  defence,  snch  as  he  deemed  capable  of  withstanding  the  hostile 
attacks  of  his  restless  neighboare  the  Welsh,  who  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  bow  with  implicit  obedience  to  their  conqneror.  The  castle  is 
nnanimonely  attribnted  to  Fitzhamon;  perhaps  he  erected  alao  those  walls 
by  which  the  town  was  surrounded  in  later  times.  Leland  speaks  of  these 
and  offive  gates,  which  were  stondiog  in  Henry  YIII.'b  reign;  and  part  of 
them  are  remaining  even  in  the  present  day," — i,  e.  in  1805,  when  Dono- 
van visitfid  the  town. 

Cardiff  (or  the  greater  part  of  it)  is  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  into  whose  family  it  came  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Herberts,  ancient  lords  of  Glamorgan. 

A  graceful  Bridok,  pictured  in  our  engraving,  leads  to  the  town. 
The  artist  has  also  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
buildings  that  border  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ta£F.  These  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  any  of  the  neighbourii^  heights.* 

The  old  and  venerable  Church  of  St.  John — famous  for  the  loftiness 
of  its  proportiona,  and  the  elegance  of  its  pierced  battlements  and  airy 
pinnacles — is  a  very  stately  and  beautiful  structure.  It  has  a  high 
tower  of  peculiar  beauty,  the  parapet  of  which  is  richly  carved,  and 
crowned  with  four  light  gotbic  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  "It  is  a  bold 
effort  of  masonry,  for  one  of  the  abutments  is  supported  on  a  very  small 
arch,  beyond  the  centre  of  which  it  projects  considerably."  It  is  to 
Oabdiff  Castle,  however,  the  attention  of  the  tourist  wQl  be  specially 


•  For  Iha  gmUr  portion  of  tba  dnwlnii  that  ptotnn  Ci 
iwtaim,  we  m  [ndebWil  to  J.  D.  Hvdlnf,  Em.  Tbijr  wt 
UuIdh,  nhI  entrmd  by  Ur.  UuoD  JmUob. 
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directed,  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  unnent  remuns  i 
South  Wslea* 


"  The  caatle "  ia  a  modern  realdence,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ] 
family.    It  contains  some  old  rooms,  and  there  are,  we  understand,  m 


■  Itvu  st  Cirdlir,  kMonUoc  M  ui  uelcnt  Wulih  eliroDkl*,  thli  LDCIdviit  occurreil.  Sir  Fgulk 
VIUmrrflD  wuipaUn^oTtoili  encoiuilBred  And  bvdjblLa  vmtuTvd  vlien  virrlng  with  Ibc  BanoeUi 
ud  hi!  knlghU  munsDnd,  Hd  scb  on*  Hid  lia  oonld  hin  don*  u  mush  u  tlisir  chief  hid  dung. 
"BafuldSlrFoalk,  "Ihwuncrt  nothing  (oone  fSt  I  UCDmp)iihBl."    "Whatvu  thitI"qaoIti 

hliwonlt.    "ir,~uld  Iht  ]iiileht.")'DDiilll  dlncwllh  ma  iL  DDDiidij  lo-morniw,  I  will  do  It  ann 

"  Hnw  como,*"  mM  9lr  Fonlk.  "ullh  ms,  and  you  ihalt  hw  mo  Jnmii  from  thft  groatid  to  ttaft  trp  Df  th« 
eulle  toirar."  They  [>roc«(^^  to  the  root  of  tb«  tlaln,  «nd  Sir  Fmilk  Jumped  to  Uib  top  of  Uh  Ant 
ittp,  then  on  to  itnnlher,  ind  K  on,  UTiUI  lie  jumped  upm  the  tipmoil  iltp.  "  Oh ! "  uM  the  kDlghti, 
"  we  eould  do  that  ounelTM."    "  So  you  could,"  quoth  Sir  Fonlk,  "  now  1  hare  Uufbt  jod  tti>  wftf 
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proofs  of  its  sntiqnity ;  but  the  dwelling  ha§  been  sadly  metamorpboeed, 
and  of  its  ancient  character,  externally,  there  ia  nothing  left.  In  the 
terrace  walks,  however,  the  old  battlements  may  be  clearly  traced,  and 
THE  Keep  is  a  singularly  picturesque  ruin,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
huge  monnd.  The  Curthose  Toweb,  recently  restored  with  mach 
sound  judgment,  ia  that  in  which  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son 


of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  prisoner  during  twenty -six  years  ^  and  here  he 
died,  A.D.  1144,  being  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  "  blinded  by  order  of  his  crnel  brother  Henry ;"  the 
statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by  our  best  historiana ;  and  William 
of  Malmesbury. asserts,  that  his  imprisonment  was  made  as  easy  as 
possible ;  that  he  was  supplied  with  an  elegant  table,  and  had  buffoons 
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to  divert  him, — pleaaures  he  preferred  to  the  duties  of  sovereign  power. 
Probably  he  bad  the  range  of  the  whole  castle. 

We  give  the  story  of  the  unhappy  prince  as  we  find  it  related  in 
Donovan's  "  Tour  :" — "  That  Henry  deprived  hia  brother  Robert  of  the 
throne,  and  confined  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  is  not  to  be 
denied :  the  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  he  lingered  away  the 
rest  of  hia  days  In  ihla  solitary  abode,  in  a  lamentable  state  of  misery  and 


blindness ;  or  being  allowed  the  unlimited  range  of  apartments  within  the 
caetle,  the  horrors  of  perpetual  confinement  were  in  a  slight  degree 
alleviated ;  and  this  is  likely  to  remain  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
But  the  testimony  of  Caradoc  deserves  the  most  serioas  consideration. 
This  historian,  unbiasBcd  by  any  party  views,  relates  the  circumstances  of 
Robert's  captivity,  as  well  as  the  occurrences  that  led  to  it,  in  a  manner 
'  so  plausible,  and  apparently  correct,  as  to  silence  many  doubts,  and  at 
least  induce  ub  to  dispute  the  veracity  of  those  who  maintain  a  contrary 
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opinion,  in  dieir  zeal  to  support  the  character  of  an  ambidouB  prince, 
free  from  censure  j  a  prince  who,  by  means  the  meet  violent,  per6dioiu, 
and  unjnst,  deprived  his  elder  brother  of  the  throne.  The  relation  of 
CaradoG  is  to  this  effect.  Bobert,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, being  prevented  from  succeeding  his  father  as  King  of  England 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  brother,  William  Rufus,  retired  to  his 
possessions  in  Normandy,  that  he  might  meditate  in  safety  upon  the 
proper  means  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
But  being  at  length  persuaded  he  should  never  be  in  a  condition  to 
m^taia  hie  rights  against  the  power  of  Bufus,  who  was  now  firmly 
established  on  the  throne,  he  thought  it  moat  expedient  to  accept  the  aum 
of  ten  thousand  marks  that  was  proposed  to  him,  on  condition  of  hia 
surrendering  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  into  his  hands.  With  this 
sum  of  money  he  determined  to  set  out  with  a  pompous  train  of  attendants : 
the  money  was  pud,  and  Robert  proceeded  accordingly  on  his  expedition. 
During  hb  absence,  William  Rufus  was  killed  in  the  New  Forest  by  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel,  and  Henry,  without  any  scruple,  immediately  seised  upon 
the  throne  as  hia  successor.  The  death  of  the  late  king  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  indolent  Bobert,  but  it  was  not  Ull  the  following  year  tbat  he 
came  to  England  to  put  ia  his  claim  to  the  kingdom,  and  by  that  time 
Henry  also  was  too  securely  seated  in  Ida  authority  to  be  removed  by  the 
iudeciuve  measures  of  bis  brother.  Matters  were  compromised  very 
indifferently  between  the  parties,  when  Robert  thought  proper  to  return 
to  Normandy ;  where,  as  he  was  not  disposed'to  submit  to  the  usurpation 
of  Henry,  he  might  still  concert  means  for  obtainbg  possession  of  the 
crown.  Robert  de  Blesmo,  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  and  William,  Earl 
of  Mortoign,  three  powerful  nobles,  entered  into  the  views  of  Robert, 
encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  promised  to  support  him.  Henry,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings,  was  equally  determined  to  act  with 
vigour.  He  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament,  and  set  sail  in  the  filth  year 
of  hie  reign  from  England  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  suppress 
this  rebellion  against  his  power,  wh^  Robert  and  his  allies,  as  it  turned 
out  in  the  sequel,  imprudently  gave  Henry  battle,  for  the  king,  obtaining 
a  decisive  victory,  Robert,  and  William,  Elarl  of  Mortugn,  fell  into  his 
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hands,  both  of  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  to  England.  To  panJab 
bis  brother  Robert  moat  effectually  for  bU  presamption,  u  the  bistoriaa 
fells  UB,  be  first  caused  the  eyes  of  tbe  unhappy  captive  to  be  plucked  out, 
and  then  condemned  both  him  and  bia  ally,  William,  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  the  Castle  of  Cardiff."  « 

In  tbe  Castle  of  Cardiff,  in  tbe  terrible  year  1555,  a  still  more  illus- 
triouB  prisoner  was  confined.  Kawline  White  was  a  poor  fisherman; 
his  child  had  been  taught  to  read  tbe  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue ; 
tbe  father  learned  from  the  child,  and  instructed  others  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel :  for  this  be  was  burned  at  a  stake  in  the  market-place. 
The  story  of  bia  devoted  zeal  is  very  touching,  as  "reported"  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who,  though  reproved  by  the  priests,  took  the  doomed  man 
by  the  hand,  and  kept  it  until  "  the  fire  arose,  and  forced  them  asunder." 
He  was  confined  in  the  prison  "  called  Cockmarel — a  very  dark,  loath- 
some, and  most  vile  prison,"  previous  to  undergoing  his  sentence.  On 
the  fatal  day  "  then  went  he  cheerfully  and  joyfully,  and  set  bis  back 
close  nnto  the  stake.  As  be  was  thus  standing,  a  smith  came  with  a 
great  chain  of  iron,  whom  when  be  saw  be  cast  up  bis  hands  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  gave  God  great  thanks.  Then  the  smith  cast  a  chain  about 
him,  and  as  he  was  making  it  fast  on  tbe  other  side,  Kawlins  said  unto 
him,  '  I  pray  you,  good  friend,  knock  in  tbe  chain  fast,  for  it  may  be  that 
the  flesh  would  strive  mightily  ;  but,  God,  of  thy  great  mercy,  give  me 
strength  to  abide  tbe  extremity.'  Now  when  the  smith  had  made  bim 
sure  to  the  stake,  the  ofGcers  began  to  lay  on  more  wood,  with  a  little 
straw  and  reed,  wherein  the  good  old  man  was  no  less  occupied  than  the 
rest,  for,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  with  his  hands,  be  wonld  pluck  the 
straw  and  reed,  and  lay  it  about  him  in  places  most  convenient  for  bis 


•  Old  vrltHI  gin  (blilef«Id:-"Dilt<ntr  fail  tnpriionmmt.  It  hlppoul  (hUHenrjlili  broUiir. 
■Bd  tbgn  Utge,  hkd  broosht  bim,  apon  ■  fnsl  dajt.  In  Iha  monil  nge,  i  larlet  ginnant  fa>  pnU  on, 
with  ■  apg  for  tb*  bud,  u  tha  muor  tbcu  wu,  ■blah,  u  h<  mti.jtd,  ha  (bund  It  too  itnlgbta  la  tba 

man  glia  It  lo  hli  brotber  Rabart,  for  lili  biid  (iiuotli  ha)  li  ]•»  Uibti  ajaa.  Tbe  (vmiDt  nu 
bKKwhtbliii,and*hgnbiH»aU»liai*lonia,  liadamudad  how  it  happoDedlhU  It  moot  tt«(d( 
tba  gtntleDUD  told  tha  troDttaa,  wblob,  u  ha  andrntoda,  ba  fall  into  ■  gmt  mcUiuholr.  uyliwa, 
•  And  doth*  mf  brothar  DUka  ma  bli  badamwi.  In  Ibit  ba  aandatha  ma  U*  Mil  elotbai  t  Tbui  ban  I 
Iffad  too  loufi  '■ '  ud,  rafbalnc  tU  iiiataun»,  ha  dinl." 
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speedy  dispatch,  which  thing  he  did  with  such  a  cheerful  countcaaace 
and  familiar  gesture,  that  all  men  there  present  were  in  a  manner 
astonished." 

Abont  two  miles  from  Cardiff  is  the  ancient  and  venerable  "  city"  of 
Llandaff,  and  a  pretty  and  pleasant  walk  it  is  from  the  town  to  the  city. 
"Though  an  episcopal  See,  it  is  a  most  pitiful  place"— a  poor  and 


uninteresting  village,  with  few  remains  to  indicate  its  former  greatness.* 
The  OLD  Cross  lias  been   repaired,  and  the  Cathedra]  is  in  course  of 


whci*  ■«  •«  ueulomcd  to  Sod  onr  (natar  iihiiKh«,  tboH  spHlillr  of  otUkcdnl  n 
DlhiiliniatiartioroargrHlolIJai  butmt  >l)  crenti  In  (owucrcnnMcnbldlu,  rli 
I  ilKin  Uia  din  uid  biuUe  of  bvj  lira.    Bui  th«  riwiHltn  of  ih«  Wdih  ctUHdmU  n 

flitd  their  dxlllngt  In  plica  idiiitnl  niher  lat  nUnd  «nt«nplkUon  Uun  for  u;  ac 
:  o(  Ihi  chniTh,  Id  iltit  inllnl  niber  Cot  CUtcrcUm  tbtrfi  Uuui  lai  aUiKlnl  oharalia> 
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restoration,  nnder  the  direction  of  accomplifihed  architects,  MesarB. 
Prichard  and  Seddon,  who  are  aided  by  the  skill  of  an  admirable  career 
in  wood  and  stone,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  Time  and  strife  had  eadly 
ill-used  this  venerable  sfnicture;  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  in  a  state 
absolutely  ruinous ;  happily,  however,  the  estimable  Bishop  of  the  See, 
the  Dean,  and  other  authorities,  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  its 
renovation,  and,  ere  long,  Llandaff  Cathedral  will  rank  among  the  most 
beautiful  sacred  edifices  of  the  kingdom.  Browne  'Willis  represented  it, 
in  1716,  as  "in  a  most  deplorable  Btat«  of  decay,  the  storm  of  1703 
having  completed  ita  destruction."  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
sum  of  £7,000  was  contributed  towards  ita  restoration ;  but  that  sum  was 
expended,  "under  the  agency  of  oue  Wood,"  in  so  debasing  the  dd 
building  as  to  render  it  "  absolutely  hideous,"  doing  to  it  more  serioua 
injury  than  had  been  accomplished  by  tempest  and  by  time.  Happily, 
"  one  Wood"  has  been  succeeded  by  architects  of  a  very  different  order : 
"  the  love  of  Art,  the  love  of  country,  and  the  love  of  Christ,  require  that 
Llandaff  Cathedral  should  exist  again,  whole,  perfect,  and  beautiful" 
We  repeat  with  reverence  the  sentimenta  of  one  of  the  many  zealous 
and  good  advocates  for  the  restoration  of  this  hallowed  and  time* 
honoured  structure,  and  rejoice  to  know  that  ere  long  their  hopes  and 
efforts  will  bear  glorious  fruitage. 

"Llandaff,"  according  to  ita  zealous  and  intelligent  historian,  Mr. 
Freeman,  "is  usually  regarded  aa  the  most  ancient  episcopal  Bee  in 
Great  Britain."  In  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  there  was  here  "  an  edifice 
of  very  humble  pretensions."  Bishop  Urban,  the  original  founder  of  the 
present  structure,  "found  there  a  small  British  church,  i.n.  1120." 
According  to  another  authority,  "  the  annals  of  our  church  present  us 
with  little  more  than  an  uninteresting  list  of  twenty-one  prelates,  suc- 
cessors to  Dubritius,  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  diatrict."  * 


•  or  IM  KOHid  Uihop,  SI.  Telia,  (h*  monki  hid  ■  Itfgiid,  wUob  for  csmtsitn  abbUiwl  Il»p1tc<t 
beUtt  AfUr  fall  dMtb,  Urn*  pined  dlipotdl  for  hli  renuLni ;  Pend;,  thg  plmn  Df  bli  birth  (Peoillr, 
Dtu  Tenbr,  uoordlnito  lh("Llbtt  LaDdamuls';;  LlandellohvT.wbichheliiulMlectailftiriDoDUUg 
nUnoaDt)  ud  LliDdnff,  tta*  Sh  of  hii  dlcoaM.  In  ord<r  to  illHT  tlia  Barnaitonn  thni  orttt«d,ltwu 
■cmd  to  ]«n  Hit  aUUn  to  Iha  irbLlrmUoD  of  Huitn :  tmb  Ht  of  olertnl  rlnli  oommuoed  pnrlDg 
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The  church  waa  built  chiefly  by  "  the  liberality  of  men,"  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  "  releasing  the  fourth  of  all 
penance  inflicted,"  as  a  net  off  against  their  contributiona.  Owen  Glen- 
dower  destroyed  the  episcopal  mansion,  and  also  burned  and  demoliabed 
the  caatle  :  in  all  likelihood  neither  of  them  was  repaired  or  rebuilt ;  for, 
in  16C0,  Matherne,  now  abo  a  ruin,  waa,  as  we  have  before  stated,  "  the 
only  house  left  to  the  bishop  to  pnt  his  head  in." 

Aa  the  name  of  this  patriotic  chieftain,  Owen  Glendower,  is  so 
intimately  asaodated  with  the  remains  of  many  of  the  rained  castles 
on  our  route,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  know  Bometliing  of  his 
singular  and  romantic  history.  He  waa  one  of  thoee  characters 
which  every  country,  nnder  certain  conditjous  and  in  certain  stages 
of  its  history,  is  sure  to  produce.  Switzerland  had  hers  in  William 
Tell;    Scotland  produced  William  Wallace;  and  France  had  the  Maid 


I 

(Brtaiiowo  t]Kclklord>r,  kDMllngbMldatheeorpia;  vhao,  lol  u  moralni  bnki,  tin  oulr  •nnbetma 
Iboiie  i»t  opoD  oiH  bodr,  but  npoD  Mr«  bodln, »  uut  la  form  ud  llmnieDti,  thit  It  wu  ImpoBlbla 

I  ta  Mr  "vbicb  ni  which."  CoiiaeqnHily,  Ui««  »in«  plim  ■««  tquUr  (ndowol  ud  sDrlobedi 
■llhongh  LUuiilafl  ituurdly  Mid  DAIklrlr  clilmcd  CDrlAtir  )»d)rlhalu'g«t  ibinof  mlrUDloiu  pnun-! 

!  At«onlhi((itiBCl«i>t  WelihbHdi  ud  hblnrlHU,  thbdUtrtct  WH«beElDDliig  tobeoame  tba  ntn»t  or 
HiDtt  ID  tu[y  u  (b*  ilxib  mUirr.  ind  Ihiu  It  egntLoaed  to  be  dovn  to  th«  RarormUloo.  An  odi  of 
Hywal  ap  Jnu  ip  Rf j,  m  tard  ul  the  ytar  1160,  li  lUU  uUnt,  «h[cb  kg  aag  Is  eglebnta  Uttt  claulo 

•         BTOand,  ud  Itaa  to.MM  iilnti  bnHcd  thardn.*    A  poRlon  of  lhl>  poam  bu  baao  truulatad  bf  Dark) 

{         Clnyd  laaa,  Eh|.,  $nA  pr[Dled  Id  a  inull  tDlaou,  pobliiked  by  Ulm  at  Kawpori,  enlltlad  "  eilarltu; 

I         nr,  ConlrilHiUoDi  tonrdi  tlia  UltUaJ  of  Qiiaot  and  aiunurgu  ;"— 


Wtaidi 

wmbbardanlorada. 

liugH  bakokl 

In  tUkfabtfdaokad  with  gold  1 

Ai  TOD  antai  at  tka  dwr, 

Vlaw 

Jia  lanalatad  floor, 

ADd! 

marblaaltvapraad 

TUok 

with  off-aringt  ror  Uia  daadi 

mrvev  It!  bDiTlDE  wroond. 

Ckaokand  all  with  gisTH  annnd. 

tolling  or  tkabsll 

Eaah  wai  laid  within  111  atU. 

Baa,I 

BilEin  wrought  of  atona, 

Balloa 

old  and  holy  boaaa. 

Twaoly  ItaoDuod  niata  of  ran 

Cuna 

WlleonBudwyihora.- 
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of  Orleans.    The  Weleh  hero,  "the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower," 
at  whoee  birth 

"  lb!  front  DC  luaTKi  wu  fUtl  at  Btrj  «1upM ; 
ThI  ir^Ci  Tfto  from  Iha  mDimtAJiu,  uid  thA  twtdi 
Win  •UmDEsl)'  elftinoioni  lo  Uie  rrtgblad  lleldi," 


was  bom,  it  in  suppoeed,  in  the  year  1349.  Three  places  claim  the 
honour  of  his  birth — Glendonrdy,  in  Meriooethahire,  after  which  place 
he  took  his  name;  Syoharth,  in  Denbighshire,  which  was  aao  of 
his  Tesidencea;  and  Trefgam,  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  was  the  seat 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  ap  Llewellyn.  Little  is  known 
of  his  childhood  and  early  days.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  law  etndent, 
and  at  the  usual  period  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  prospects,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  bright  had  he  here  remained,  for  he  had  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench;  hnt 
Owen,  relinquishing  legal  pureuite,  became  a  coartier  in  the  train  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  He  afterwarda  e^tchanged  the  service  of  that  noble- 
man for  that  of  King  Richard  II.,  whose  fortunes  he  suetiuned  to  the 
'  last  In  1309  Owen  followed  Richard  to  Ireland,  and,  on  his  return, 
made  one  of  the  train  of  eight  persons  who  accompanied  the  unhappy 
king  to  Conway.  When  the  royal  household  was  finally  dissolved, 
Owen  retired  to  his  patrimony.  Here  a  severe  trial  awaited  him. 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin,  who  was  his  neighbour,  had  forwbly  taken 
possession  of  a  certain  common  which  Glendower,  in  the  former  reign, 
had  recovered  from  him  in  course  of  law.  Owen  bronght  the  case  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament ;  but  the  suit  was  dismissed,  Henry  taking  part 
with  Lord  Grey,  This  was  not  the  only  injury  he  received.  Glendower 
waa  a  crown  tenant :  Henry  IV.,  meditating  an  expedition  against  the 
Scots,  issued  writs  of  summons,  but  Owen  did  not  receive  his  till  it  was 
too  late.  Lord  Grey,  who  was  intrusted  with  its  delivery,  having  kept 
it  hack.  The  consequence  was  that  by  the  tenure  of  vassalage  the  land 
of  Owen  was  forfeited,  and  a  portion  of  it  bestowed  upon  Lord  Grey. 
Glendower  did  not  tamely  submit.  He  drove  o£F  the  armed  retainers 
of  bis  enemy,  repossessed  himself  of  the  common  that  had  been  the 
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occasion  of  the  first  dispute,  and  raragod  the  domains  of  his  foe.  The 
sfiair  was  repreeeoted  at  court  in  as  unfavoarable  a  light  aa  possible. 
Henry  IV.  dispatched  Lords  Grey  and  Talbot  to  seize  the  person  of 
Owen,  bnt  he  had  escaped  from  their  grasp.  The  differences  between 
Owen  Glendower  and  Lord  Grey  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1400. 
On  the  19th  of  September  Henry  issued  a  proclamation  from  North- 
ampton, addressed  to  the  Lieutenants  of  Warwickahire,  Leicestershire, 
and  eight  other  counties,  enjoining  upon  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  prepare  themselves  for  marching  to  such  place  as  his  majesty 
directed.  He  also  acquainted  his  lieutenants  that  on  the  Monday 
following  he  should  lie  at  Coventry  on  his  way  to  Wales.  On  the  20th 
there  was  a  fair  at  Ruthin.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  vast  crowds 
of  people  had  assembled  with  the  peaceable  intention  of  buying  and 
selling.  Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  :  fear  fell  upon  all.  The  crowds 
were  dispersed :  the  tewn  was  pillaged  and  burnt.  Owen  Glendower, 
with  a  strong  body  of  adherents,  had  rushed  down  from  the  lulls  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  true  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rightful  descendant 
of  its  former  rulers.  From  that  day  Owen  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  ruler  of  England.  The  Welsh,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Richard  II.,  bad  selected  a  good  opportunity  for  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  English,  and  had  chosen  Glen* 
dower  as  their  chief,  as  well  for  his  attachment  to  the  deposed  king  as 
for  his  pretensions  to  the  Principality.  Henry  marched  into  Wales,  but, 
finding  himself  unable  to  follow  the  Welsh  chieftain,  who  had  retreated, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done,  to  the  fastnesses  of  Suowdon,  he  was  obliged 
to  return.  Pains  and  penalties  having  been  tried  in  vain,  in  November 
a  proclamation  of  a  conciliatory  nature  was  issued,  in  which  the  royal 
protection  was  promised  to  all  "  who  would  resort  to  the  city  of  Chester, 
and  there  make  their  submission  to  Prince  Henry,"  after  which  they 
might  repair  to  their  respective  homes.  This  proclamation  brought  over 
to  the  king's  authority  thirty-two  of  the  principal  adherente  of  the 
insurrecdon;  but  the  army  of  Glendower  was  receiving  constant  acces- 
sions of  his  countrymen,  not  only  from  Wales,  but  from  England. 
Welsh  labonrers  and  artizans  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  parts  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  even  Wekh  "  stndente  of  the  university  abandoned 
their  studies  to  fight  for  their  fatherland." 

Glendower  reserved  his  strengtii  daring  the  winter  of  that  year,  and 
in  the  eununer  of  1101,  marched  to  Plinlimmon  with  the  intention  of 
making  that  lofty  monntun  the  base  of  his  operations.  From  thence 
he  prooeeded  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country.  "The  county 
of  Montgomery  suffered  greatly;  he  sacked  the  capital  town,  bnmt 
the  Buburbs  of  Pool,  and  ravaged  all  the  borders.  He  destroyed 
Cromhie  Abbey,  in  Radnorshire,  took  the  Castle  of  Badnor,  and  caused 
the  whole  garrison,  to  the  number  of  threescore,  to  be  beheaded  on  the 
brink  of  the  casde-yard.  The  provocation  to  this  piece  of  cruelty 
does  not  appear."  But  there  was  in  "Wales  itself  an  enemy  that  owed 
Owen  a  grudge,  an  enemy  who  had  ever  been  true  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  one,  moreover,  that  had  lately  been  the  special  mark  of  Owen's 
vindicdveness.  This  was  the  Flemings  of  Pemhrokeehire,  an  indastrions 
race — phlegmsdc,  possessed  of  long  patience.  But  at  length  their 
padence  was  exhausted,  fifteen  hundred  of  them  assembled,  and 
marched  with  expedition,  scaled  Plinlimmon,  and  surrounded  Owen 
before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach.  The  Wekhman  did  not  give 
them  much  time  for  maturing  their  plan  of  operadons.  Hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  it  was  apparent  that  something  must  be  done  or  he  would  be 
starved  out  He  and  his  followers,  it  is  said,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  only  chance  left  for  them  was  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  Flemings.  This  was  done.  Henry,  taking 
serious  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  Welsh  chieftain,  led  another 
force  into  Wales,  destroyed  the  Abbey  of  Ystrad  Flnr,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, and  ravaged  the  conntry;  but  his  army  was  exhausted  by 
famine  and  disease,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  disgraceful  retreat. 
Another  expedition,  undertaken  in  the  same  year,  met  with  the  same 
fate ;  the  indomitable  Welsh  chieftain  alternately  watching  and  fighdng 
among  his  mountaio  fastnesses, 

Shakspere,  in  his  play  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  makes  Owen  Glendower 
claim  supernatural  powers,  and  the  ability  to 

"  CtUnpiplrltiframthanitjdMpi'' 
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and  there  u  no  donbt  that  he  was  well  read  in  the  writings  of  the  bards 
of  hU  country,  whose  mystic  prophecies,  prefiguring  the  delivery  of  the 
Cymry,  he  certainly  applied  to  himself. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Hotspur,  "he  angers  me 


ma  or  U»  moldnrp  and  lbs  Mt, 
a  Uaiiln,  ud  hLi  jiroilmAm  | 
jou  and  1  flnlvH  flifa, 


In  1402  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was  interpreted  ae  a  good  omen 
to  Owen,  and  the  predictions  of  the  bards  instilled  spirit  into  the  hearts 
of  hia  countrymen.  During  the  year  he  fought  several  engagements 
with  success.  He  took  Lord  de  Grey  prisoner,  and,  turning  his  arms 
agiunst  those  enemies  amongst  his  own  countrymen  who  had  adhered  to 
the  English  king,  he  bamed  their  mansions,  and  ravaged  their  estates. 
The  king  determined  to  lead  another  expedition  into  Wales,  but  Owen, 
in  the  meanwhile,  having  obtained  a  great  victory  over  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, near  Knighton,  in  Radnorshire,  when  eleven  hundred  of  Mortimer's 
followers  were  slain,  and  himself  taken  prisoner,  Henry  had  to  look  t^ 
hia  own  safety.  Instead  of  one  army,  he  determined  to  raise  three 
separate  divisions,  and  make  three  simultaneous  attacks  upon  the  Welsh. 
Owen's  cause  gained  strength.  Mortimer  and  the  Percys  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Earl  of  March,  rightful 
heir  to  the  English  throne,  was  to  have  all  the  country  from  the  Trent 
and  8evem,  to  the  western  and  southern  limits  of  the  isluid.  North* 
nmberland  wonld  have  all  north  of  the  Trent,  while  Oleudower  was  to 
take  all  the  country  west  of  the  Severn.  Owen  now,  at  the  height  of  hie 
glory,  aasembled  the  "  states"  of  Wales  at  a  place  called  Machynlleth,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  where  Ms  title  to  the  Principality  was  acknowledged, 
and  he  was  formally  crowned.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1403,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Bbrewsbnry,  in  which  only  four  thousand  of  his  men  were 
present,  he  himself,  it  is  said,  with  the  main  body,  not  being  able  to 
take  part  in  the  fight,  on  account  of  his  detention  at  the  siege  of  Kidwelly 
Castle;  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  being  nnahle  to  cross  the 
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Severn,  in  coneequencs  of  a  Mgh  flood.*  For  two  yeais  lie  maintained 
himself  with  Tarious  Buccess;  but  in  1405  eight  tboueand  of  hia  par- 
tisans being  defeated  in  MonmonthsHre,  and  an  army  of  his,  commanded 
by  one  of  bis  sons,  being  defeated,  with  great  loss,  by  the  English, 
under  Prince  Henry,  he  was  nnder  the  necossity  of  concealing  himself. 
His  affairs  were,  however,  again  improved  by  the  arrival,  in  Milford 
Haven,  of  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  sent  by  the  king  of 
France  to  his  assistance.  Glendower  met  them  at  the  little  town  of 
Tenby,  having  himself,  by  some  means  or  other,  raised  ten  thou- 
sand more.  The  combined  forces  marched  into  Worcester,  where  they 
were  opposed  by  tlie  English  king.  For  eight  days  the  two  armies  faced  " 
each  other,  without  entering  into  an  engagement.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  king,  having  cut  off  their  means  of  supply,  the  Welsh  and 
French  secretly  retreated  into  Wales,  and  the  latter  retired  to  France, 
without  making  any  further  attempt  Thenceforward  the  fortunes  of 
Glendower  began  to  decline.  On  Henry's  death,  however,  he  remained 
unconquered,  and  "in  1415,  bis  affairs  again  bore  so  formidable  an 
aspect,  that  Henry  V.  deputed  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  him,  offering  him  and  his  followers  a  free  pardon,  should  they 
lequeet  it."  The  result  of  the  commission  is  unknown;  the  proceedings 
were  probably  interrupted  by  the  decease  of  the  leader  of  the  insuT' 
rection — the  renowned  Glendower  himself.  He  died  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  bis  age,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew  (September  20),  1416,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  daughters,  at  Monnington  on  the  Wye,  in  the  church- 
yard of  which  place  he  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  buried. 

Llandaff  Cathedral  has  been  very  fuUy  described  by  Dean  Oonybeare, 
in  the  "  Archteologia  Cambrenais  :"  a  portion  of  his  elaborate  description 
we  may  transfer  to  our  pages  : — "  The  western  facade  of  our  cathedral  is 
a  very  beautiful  and  cbaracteristjc  specimen  of  the  transition  between  the 
later  Norman  and  early  Pointed  styles,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  contemporaneously  with 
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the  age  of  our  Rich&rd  Onur  de  Lion.  It  appesTB  to  rest  on  the  clear«t 
eyidence  that  the  principal  featares  of  this  new  style — its  pointed  arches, 
with  their  multifoil  or  cuspidated  monldings — were  borrowed  from  Sara- 
cenic  architecture,  and  first  introduced  by  the  influence  of  the  Crasades ; 
and  we  therefore  naturaQy  associate  the  style  so  derived  with  the  name  of 
a  monarch  so  identified  with  these  military  adventures.  Our  western 
facade  presents  a  specimen  of  this  style  exquisitely  beandfnl,  and  nearly 
unrivalled  for  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  its  composition  and  execution, 
and,  from  the  great  predominance  of  its  Pointed,  over  its  Norman, 
featares,  seems  to  be  a  late  example  of  the  Transition  style.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  stories,  besides  the  extreme  angle  forming  the  upper 
terminatjon  of  the  pediment  Of  these  three  stories  the  lowest  exhibits 
the  great  western  doorway,  which  is  Norman  just  so  far  as  its  rounded 
arch  can.  entitle  it  to  that  denomination  ;  hut  this  is  supported  by  triple 
clustered  columns,  with  sleoder  shafts,  surmounted  by  capitals  with  long 
thin  necks,  overhung  by  protruding  foliage,  intermingled  with  birds,  apes, 
and  human  figures — all  marked  characters  of  the  confirmed  Pointed  style. 
Within  the  main  arch  it  is  subdivided  by  turning  two  mieor  round  arches, 
not  supported,  however,  by  any  central  pier,  but  anited  only  by  a 
projecdng  drip-stone.  Above  this,  the  interval  between  these  two 
subordinate  and  tlie  general  including  arch  is  occupied  by  a  vesica  piscis, 
containing  an  image  of  some  stunted  prelate,  with  mitre  and  crozier — 
probably  that  of  our  second  bishop,  St.  Teilo,  who  was  considered  as  the 
most  especial  patron  of  our  church.  The  second  story  of  the  western 
facade  presents  three  narrow  and  lofty  lancet  windows,  which,  with 
their  two  intermediate  piers,  are  faced  by  an  arcade  of  five  lancet  arches, 
alternately  broader  and  more  narrow,  the  former  corresponding  with  the 
windows,  the  latter  with  the  dividing  piers ;  these  rest  on  thin  shaAs, 
surmounted  by  foliated  capitals  of  the  usual  early  Pointed  type.  The 
third,  or  subpedimental  story,  exhibits  a  central  window,  with  an  arch 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  round ;  this  is  flanked,  on  either  side,  by  an 
arcade  guadnally  lowering,  which  is  formed  by  a  series  of  three  arches, 
the  successive  descent  of  which  is  thus  accomplished :  each  arch  consists, 
as  it  were,  of  two  foils,  so  arranged  that  the  higher  side  of  each  arch  (that 
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nearest,  of  course,  to  the  central  window)  is  composed  of  a  single  semi- 
cirde,  from  the  more  remote  cusp  of  which  the  lowering  side  is  made  to 
fall  by  dropping  a  second  circular  segment  which  rests  on  the  capita], 
supported  by  the  shorter  shaft.  All  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  this  arcade 
are  stiU  of  the  early  Pointed  style.  The  intulor  of  the  eastern  pediment 
in  the  choir  of  Baliabury  presents  a  central  window  with  lateral  descending 
arcades  constructed  on  umilar  general  principles,  only  that  here  the 


Pointed  character  is  still  more  decidedly  pronounced — every  curve,  even 
those  of  the  double  foils,  constituting  the  means  of  descent,  being  lancet- 
shape,  and  of  the  most  acute  form,  A  comparison  of  these  two  examples 
is  necessary  to  make  us  sensible  of  their  striking  difference  of  effect,  and 
to  convince  us  of  the  considerable  priority  in  date  of  the  Llandaff  specimen. 
The  pedimental  angle  crowning  this  third  story  contains  only  a  trefoil 
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niche,  containing  the  image  of  another  episcopal  saint,  which  we  may 
oonsider  to  be  that  of  St,  Dubritina.  still  overloolrinR  the  cathedral  ho 
originally  fonnded." 

Of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Llandaff  the  remains  are  interesting. 
The  artist  has  pictured  the  castellated  gateway — "  a  fine  object,  whic)i 
comes  well  into  the  grouping  from  several  points,  but  has  no  particalar 
reference  to  the  cathedral."  The  ruins  have  nothing  distinctly  epis- 
copal about  them,  "  they  might  as  well  have  been  the  stronghold  of  any 
Norman  robber,  the  lair  of  the  wolf  of  the  fiock,  rather  than  the  dwelling 
of  its  shepherd."  The  gardens  are  kept  up  with  much  care,  and 
charming  views  arc  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the  gateway  and 
from  the  lowers  that  terminate  the  ramparts. 

Bat  Cardiff  and  Llandaff — however  interesting  as  remains  of  old 
time,  or  for  the  prosperity  that  rewards  labour  and  enterprise — have 
additional  interest  for  the  tourist  as  entrances  to  the  beautiful  Valley  of 
the  Taff.  Our  excursion  must  he  limited  :  we  propose  a  journey  of  but 
twelve  miles — from  Cardiff  to  Newbridge.  A  railway  takes  us  there, 
and  will,  if  we  please,  convey  us  thence  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  on  to 
Neath  ;  or,  at  Aherdare,  we  may  branch  off  to  Pontypool,  and  so  make 
our  way  to  Liverpool,  or,  indeed,  to  any  part  of  our  island. 

Leaving  Cardiff,  we  are  soon  among  the  hills  and  woods,  the  rapid, 
and  sometimes  brawling,  river,  always  at  our  side.  The  first  object  to 
arrest  the  eye  u  the  ruin  of  a  very  ancient  castle,  perched  on  the  snmmit 
of  a  steep  cliff  to  the  right :  it  is  Oastell  Coch — Bed  Castle,  so  named 
from  the  colour  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built.  We  may  look  up  to  it 
from  the  valley :  the  crag  on  which  it  stands  is  covered  with  rich  under- 
wood. On  that  side  it  was  Inaccessible  to  an  enemy ;  none  could 
approach  it  without  being  seen  from  afar  off :  and  wdcd  by  fosses,  moats, 
and  outworks,  and  guarded  and  fortified,  as  it  no  doubt  ever  was,  it 
seems,  more  than  any  other  fortress  in  ^outh  Wales,  to  have  been 
"  impregnable."  A  pleasant  walk  among  well-grown  trees  and  shrubs, 
planted  by  the  lavish  hand  of  nature,  leads  to  the  ancient  gate-tower, 
into  the  small  court,  and  to  the  north  tower  (pictured  by  Mr.  A^'imperis), 
underneath  which  is  the  dungeon.     It  is  conjectured  by  BIr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
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who  has  amply  described  these  interesting;  remiuns,  that  no  part  dates 
farther  back  than  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  fortifi- 
cations existed  here  long  anterior  to  that  reJgin.  "A  Cymric  camp" 
adjoins  the  caatle,  and  there  are  evidences  that  the  first  Norman  "  settlers  " 
knew  the  value  of  this  natural  check  upon  their  fierce  and  ever  watchful 
foeii,  .  No  donht  when   thev  made  "the  Red  Castle"  here,  it  was    a 


fortress  of  the  Cymry.  Hence  there  is  on  extensive  view  on  all  sides, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west :  the  long  ships  of  the  Danish  rovers  could 
be  seen  far  out  at  Bca,  and  a  beacon  fire  lit  on  ttiis  height  would  be 
repeated  from  "  the  siimmits  of  distant  mountains  of  Brecon  and  Car- 
marthen." 

Of  the  history  of  this  powerful  "castle"  very  little  is  known;  legend 
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and  tradition  have,  therefore,  been  busy  with  it.  One  of  ita  furemoat 
heroes  waa  Ivor  Bach — Ivor  the  Little,  a  patriot  among  the  Welsh,  « 
freebooter  among  the  Normans,  who  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  sides  of 
the  invaders,*  "  He  used  to  boast  that  he  had  twelve  hundred  men,  who 
would  beat  the  best  twelve  thousand  in  the  world." 

Many  caaties  of  the  Principality  ore  believed  to  have  subterraneous 
passagea  leading  to  other  oasdea :  thus,  it  is  said,  there  is  one  that  leads  from 
Cardiff  to  Castle  Coch.  The  popular  tradition  is  sustained  by  Donovan, 
who  writes — "  That  there  were  passages  of  this  kind  that  extended  from 
Cardiff  Castle  to  some  place  unknown,  upon  the  other  ride  of  the  Taff 
River,  is  certain,  from  an  event  that  happened  here  during  the  civil  wars 
in  the  time  of  Charles  T.  The  castle  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  king; 
Cromwell  besieged  it  in  person,  but  being  a  stronghold,  and  bravely 
defended  by  the  royalists,  would  have  caused  the  usurper  much  trouble  to 
rednce,  if  a  deserter  from  the  place  had  not  conducted  the  republican 
forces  through  one  of  the  secret  passages  that  laid  immediately  under  the 
river.  Passing  through  this  avenue,  the  soldiers  entered  the  castle  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  surprised  the  garrison,  and  took  possession  of  the  place. 
The  prisoners  were  honourably  treated,  and  the  trwtor  rewarded  with  a 
halter.  Oliver,  who  had  every  reason  to  discourage  treachery,  even  in 
his  friends,  ordering  him  to  bo  executed  as  an  example  to  his  own  soldiers, 
after  the  royalist  garrison  had  marched  out.  This,  or  some  other  subter- 
raneous passage,  was  discovered  very  lately  in  the  town,  close  to  the 
'  Cardiff  Arms '  Hotel,  by  a  party  of  workmen,  who,  for  some  purpose, 

•  A  lufn  |>^Uiig  In  Ihe  Towii-h»lJ  >t  Cudiff  comnuiinantu  one  of  Iko  InddtnU  b<  the  «rcM  of 
thli  hero  of  (he  Cjarj.  Wlnu  Eobtrt,  tha  utuni  <on  of  Honry  1.,  «neM«ded  lo  the  lortihlp  of  01»- 
mnrgno  by  mwrUgs  with  tli>  cUnghUr  ind  halreu  of  Filih.nion, "  hi  iDught  toforei  Iho  Engliili  1»« 
upon  Uia  W*l»h."   Thli  tfaa  bnm  Cymry  rwoluloly  wlUutood,  bnl  wllb  Mttle  protpeot  of  luoowi,  nnui 
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were  employed  to  ilig  there,  Oue  of  them  while  busy  at  hia  work,  per- 
cuiving  the  ground  emking  beneath  him,  called  out  lustily  for  help,  when 
hU  aetoniehed  comraduH  had  jost  time  to  throw  a  rope  withia  his  reach, 
of  which  he  caught  firmly  hold,  and  thus  saved  himself  from  ftdHng  into 
the  uncertain  depth  below.  The  magnitude  of  this  excavation,  or  the 
course  it  pursued,  is  eitiWly  unknown.    Neither  of  the  workmen  had  the 
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who  stOI  followed  her  fortunes.  She  heard,  and  they  heard,  at  difTereut 
times,  various  aoises,  which,  as  they  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  any 
cither  way,  were  set  down  to  either  rats  or  jackdaws.  One  night,  how- 
ever, the  lady  woke  suddenly,  and  saw  a  venerahle  gentlenian,  in  a  full- 
droEs  suit  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  looking  fixedly  on  her :  his  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  every  feature  Impressed  by  sorrow.  She  started  up, 
and  he  retreated,  passing  through  a  door  that  was  in  shadow.  She  had 
sufficient  resolution  to  follow,  when,  to  her  amazement,  she  found  the  door 
securely  locked  and  bolted  as  she  had  left  it.  She  did  not  tell  her  servants, 
but  a  few  mornings  after  her  servant  told  ^r,  he  thought  they  had  been 
too  long  li>-ing  there,  and  that  he  really  heard  noises  that  could  not  be 
made  by  rats  or  jackdaws.  She  laughed  away  his  fears,  but  her  own 
were  strengthened,  for  the  same  evening,  coming  from  &  turret  garden 
she  had  made,  along  a  corridor,  which  terminated  in  a  dead  wall,  she 
saw  the  aelf-same  venerable  genOeman  who  had  disturbed  her  repose. 
She  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  he  backed,  and  disappeared  into  the  wall ; 
the  incident  frequently  occurred,  and  always  with  the  aame  result. 
A  tradition  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  during  the  civil  wars  the 
then  master  of  Coch  Castle  had  deposited  money  and  plate  and  jewels,  to 
an  immense  amount,  in  an  iron  chest,  in  the  subterraneous  passage 
leading  from  his  castle  to  that  of  Cardiff;  and  haWng  been  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  petronel,  he  never  returned  to  claim  it.  In  process  of 
time  the  lady  found  that  her  old  servants  were  too  terrified  to  remain ; 
she  preferred  giving  np  her  apartments  to  parting  with  her  humble 
friends,  and  so  Coch  Castle  was  deserted. 

Same  years  afterwards,  a  party  of  stout-hearted  gentlemen  resolved 
to  explore  this  subterraneous  passage — wherever  it  might  lead  to.  So, 
provided  with  torches  and  pickaxes,  they  set  out  on  their  expedidon. 
On  and  on  they  went,  and  at  lost,  shining  through  the  darkness,  they 
saw  four  bright  red  lights — veryhrightand  very  red  they  were.  Nothing 
daunted  they  advanced,  and  presently  found  that  the  four  red  lights  were 
the  eyes  of  two  huge  eagles,  who  were  composedly  perched  on  an  Iron 
Chest.  Now  here  was  confirmalion  of  the  legend  of  Coch  Castle !  They 
walked  bravely  forward,  when  suddenly  the  eagles  sprang  upon  them 
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with  claw  aad  beak;  and  very  glad  they  were  to  make  good  their 
retreat,  while  the  royal  birds  flew  Bcreamiog  back  to  the  chest.  But  the 
men  were  peraevering  feilows,  and  the  following  day  returned  armed 
with  pistole  and  eight  good  bullets,  and  when  they  came  within  proper 
distance  of  the  eagles  they  lired,  but  with  no  effect;  their  enemies  flew 
Bcreaming  towards  them,  beat  out  their  torches  with  their  wings,  and 
sent  the  intruders  back  crest-fallen.  They  then  cast  some  silver  buUeta, 
and  got  them  didy  blessed,  and  even  persuaded  a  minister  with  his  holy 
book  to  companion  them.  Agtun  they  saw  the  four  red  lights — au 
exorcism  was  read,  which  the  eagles  did  not  heed — the  charmed  buUets 
were  fired  with  no  better  result  than  those  of  lead — a  third  assault 
was  made  by  the  eagles  upon  the  disturbers  of  their  watch  and  attackers 
of  their  ward,  the  enraged  birds  punishing  them  more  severely  than  on 
either  of  their  former  visits.  It  is  believed  that  the  eagles  are  still  there, 
though  no  one  is  bolil  enough  to  disturb  them. 

Eesuming  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  ha\'ing  jounieyed  eight  miles  from 
Cardiff,  we  alight  at  a  singularly  picturesiiuc  station,  Tapf'b  Well,  to* 
visit  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  relies  of  old  times  to  be  found 
in  the  Principality.  We  are  now  in  a  great  mining  district;  the  hills 
above  us  produce  the  irtin  and  coal  that  make  the  dietriet  "  rich,"  and 
give  its  true  power  to  Great  Britain.  The  mountain  before  us  is  the 
Gauts  Mountain  ;  at  its  foot  is  an  iron  foundry  of  great  extent,  around 
which  are  collected  the  dwellings  of  labourere.  The  object  to  which  we 
direct  special  attention  is  "the  Well,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ;  the 
hill  and  the  cottages  being  on  the  other  eide. 

Taffs  Well  has  long  been  famous  for  the  cure  of  many  diseases — 
rheumatism  especially.  It  stands  in  a  field,  close  to  the  water's  edge — 
60  close  as  to  be  frequently  overflowed.  Several  springs  are  bubbhug 
from  the  earth ;  they  are  tepid,  and-  have  a  slight  mineral  tinge :  only 
one  of  them  is  enclosed,  and  that  is  encompassed  with  sheets  of  iron. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  there  are  ailing  and  decrepid 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  waiting  "  a  turn  "  to  bathe.  Women 
must  bathe  here  as  well  as  men,  and  when  a  bonnet  is  hung  on  the 
outside,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  gentler  sex  have  possession.     As  but 
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There  was  another  patient  who  seemed  unable  to  move  withont  the 
aid  of  crutches.  In  his  own  country — for  a  very  few  words  told  us  lo 
what  coimtrj-  he  belonged — he  would  have  been  called  a  "  bocher  "  (lame 
man) ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taffa  Well  he  waiS  terme<l  "  the  Irish 
rel>el," — whether  from  any  political  "  talk  "  we  cannot  tell,  but  there  was 
obviously  an  over -allowance  of  combalivenesB,  mingled  \vith  the  national 
humour,  in  his  nature  :  his  broad  sonorous  Kerry  brogue  echoed  somewhat 


too  frequently  adjacent  to  "the  well,"  and  in  the  "Vale  of  the  Taff"  at  a 
reasonable  disUnce  from  its  healing  waters.  We  came  upon  him  when  he 
was  in  a  state  of  liigh  indignation  with  some  schoolboys,  whose  satchels 
and  elates  bespoke  the  vicinity  of  an  old-vrorld  school. 

"  Sure,  honourable  gintlenien,  it's  ashamed  of  meeself  I  am,  to  be 
overtaken  in  the  Principality  by  the  quality,  when  thim  boys  have  put 
me  beside  meeself.     They  may  call  mee  an  'Irish  rebel'  from  sunrise  to 
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suneet,  if  it's  any  pleasuro  or  satisfaction  to  them  in  life — I'll  never  gain- 
Bay  it ;  but  I  won't  bo  called  an  '  Irish  beggar.'  I  never  asked  charity 
in  meal  or  malt,  silver  or  copper,  since  here  I've  been  for  the  good  of  my 
health,  like  every  other  gintlemsn.  I  never  even  give  the  '  God  save  all 
here '  when  I  enter  a  house,  or  bid  '  God  epeed  ye '  to  man,  woman,  or 
child  on  the  high  road,  for  fear  they'd  misunderstand  my  maning,  and 
think  it's  charity  I'm  looking  after." 

"Snre  you  sleep  in  the  barns,  and  pay  for  no  lodging,"  said  an 
aggravating  urchin,  out  of  reach  of  the  crittch.  ' 

"  Sleep  in  the  barns !  to  be  sure  I  do,  to  keep  them  tured :  if s 
thankful  the  fanners  should  be  for  that  same;  it's  dirty  damp  places  they'd 
be,  bnt  for  me." 

"  And  though  you  don't  ask  nothing  in  our  house,  you  sit  down  and 
take  share  of  whatever  we  have,"  suggested  a  pale-faced,  long-legged  boy 
of  very  miserable  aspect. 

"  Oh,  then,  is  it  the  bit  and  the  sap  ye'd  be  throwin'  in  mee  face  1  do 
ye  call  the  food  th'  Almighty  sends  upon  the  earth  for  man  and  baste, 
charity  ?  is  that  the  way  wid  ye,  ye  spdpeea !  It's  little  good  ye  get  out 
of  your  school,  if  that's  all  ye  know,  and  the  sooner  yer  father  sends  ye 
to  another  siminary  the  betther." 

"  But  how,"  we  inquired,  "  how  is  it  that  with  such  a  number  of  holy 
wells  in  your  own  country  you  leave  them  and  come  to  St  Taff  to  he 
cured?" 

"  Becase  I'm  for  justice  to  ould  Ireland.  Does  your  honour  think 
that  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  take  up  with  the  rhnmatis  in  this 
country.  Id  go  bothering  my  own  saints  to  give  me  the  cure?  I'd  scorn 
it  1  hav'n't  they  enough  to  do  with  their  own  hlmd  and  bochert,  without 
bein'  put  upon  to  do  the  work  that  helougs  to  St  Taff?  It  was  down  in 
his  mines  I  got  it,  and  it's  his  duty  to  see  me  righted ;  and  so  he  will, 
with  God's  help,  some  day.  If  the  gortoons  would  let  me  alone,  I'd  be  a 
dale  heartier  in  meeself;  but  afther  mee  dip  in  the  well,  when  I  come 
down  here  to  go  over  mee  bades,  and  say  '  God  be  wid  ould  times,'  and 
think  of  where  mee  heart  lies  hleedin', — of  the  pleasant  places,  the 
^nging  strames  and  singing  birds,  and  one  that  is  singing  sweeter  than 
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either  up  tiere  now ! — why  it's  wonderful  aggrevatin"  to  a  knight  o'  Kerry 
to  be  set  upon  by  them  Welsh  apalpeens,  that  never  had  bo  much  as  a 
handle  to  their  names ;  and  to  he  called  an  '  Irish  beggar,' — that 
never  belonged  to  our  seed,  breed,  or  generation,  \^'ait  tilt  the  Lord 
restores  me  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  I'll  not  lave  a  whole  bone  in  their 
bodies !" 

We  are  now  deep  in  the  Vale  of  thb  Taff  ;  high  hills,  green  dells, 
and  thickly  wooded  steeps  all  about  ns ;  while  the  river,  too  shallow  for 


traffic,  hut  usually  rapid  and  brawling,  adds  much  to  the'  interest  and 
beanty  of  the  scene.  It  is  frequently  crossed  by  long  wooden  bridges  and 
aqueducts,  that  convey  water  to  the  works.  OccntiioDally,  as  the  render 
will  suppose  in  such  a  district,  the  picturesque  is  impaired  somewhat  by 
smoke  from  huge  chimneys,  and  dibrii  from  mines,  while  the  ear  is 
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greeted  by  other  eouuda  than  those  of  nature.  Yet  the  valley  ie  channing, 
in  Bpite  of  all  that  baa  been  done  to  mar  its  beauty;  and  there  is  health  in 
all  the  breez<^  that  come  from  biU-tops,  for  the  air  is  not  rendered  impure 
by  the  iron  delved  and  smelted,  nor  is  it  muoh  affected  by  the  smoke  from 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  burnt  in  the  neighbouring  factories. 

It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  valley — the  vale  of  the  Taff — and  none  the 
less  beautiful  because,  here  and  there,  you  obtain  glimpses  of  "  pits  " 
upon  molintain  sides,  or  suddenly  alight  upon  some  dell  tn  which  vast 


heaps  of  coal  are  collected,  to  be  consumed  in  furnaces  to  receive  the 
brown  ore  of  adjacent  mines,  that  will  come  forth  as  iron,  the  mission  of 
which  is  to  guide  and  govern  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Our  next  station  is  Newbridoe  (Pont-t-Pridd),  now  a  town  of  some 
extent — created  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  many  labourers  in  adjacent 
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iron  works.  It  is  situated  in  a  dell,  neing  from  th«  banks  of  the  Taff, 
where  the  river  is  joned  by  one  of  the  most  lavish  of  its  tributariee,  the 
Bhondda.  And  the  vale  of  the  Rhondda  is  even  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  TafT,  being,  at  all  events,  more  wild  and  grand,  and  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  Wye,  in  the  cliffs,  clothed  with  lichens  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  between  which  it  runs.  Newbridge*  is,  however, 
chiefly  famous,  and  to  be  visited  for,  the  Bridge,  justly  renowned,  upwards 
of  A  century,  ae  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  engineering 
skill.  It  adjoins  the  town  at  one  extremity  of  it.  "  It  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  which  is  the  segment  of  a  circle,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ; . 
Ilfi  feet  in  span,  and  35  feet  high.  It  was  finished  by  William  Edwards, 
'  a  common  mason,'  after  three  ineffectual  efforts,  occasioned  by  the 
savage  impetnosity  of  the  Taff,  over  which  it  stands.  It  appears  he  owed 
his  success  to  a  curious  device  of  turning  three  circular  tunnels  through 
each  abutment,  which  effectually  prevented  its  weight  from  springing  the 
light  crown  of  the  arch,  which  was  the  case  in  the  former  trials :  this  con- 
trivance added  also  to  the  singular  beauty  of  the  bridge."  f  It  looks  like 
a  fairy  structure  as  it  spans  the  brawling  river,  being  "  so  narrow  that 
there  is  barely  room  for  a  carriage,  and  so  steep  as  to  cause  many  to 
alight  from  their  horses  when  crossing  it,"  It  has  been  not  unjustly 
styled  "  the  wonder  of  Wales;"  hut  within  this  last  few  years  its  beauty 
has  been  entirely  sacrificed,  for  another  bridge  has  been  built  so  close  tu 
it,  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  graceful  effect  of  Mr.  Edwards's  design.  It 
is,  therefore,  now  never  used,  for  its  ungainly  rival  has  certainly  the 
advantage  of  greater  convenience.    The  ucrifice  seems  to  have  been 


*  In  (hli  lisiDKlliIs  nrl^liboDrhmd  ■■■  Ihe  ponHldn  miDiihclory  nf  Kintcurit,  vhlch  | 
frnptoyment  to  aorne  nf  ib  bett  ftrttitl,  hhen  Iha  nncwDFcl  Bitkb]]thm«Dt  fit  ChelKft  wa^  fctnnda 
"Th*  porcelftln  muiafUtorj  Hi  NMlgnriv  wu  condoeted  by  the  Ingvntooi  Mr-  W.  W.  Young;  kn 

Tlw  few  ipccLmeni  produmd  here  Ara  hlf  hlf  nllmiLl^d  by  oollccton,  ^nd  b«r  rary  Urge  prices. 

t  Appmdcd  to  the  Sinniai  Guhte  (I8D3)  we  ti-A  i  MS.  note,  listing  Ihat  Mr.  Ednardi  ni  on 
m  of  BbuiduDlng Iha  woA In d«ralr,  when  an  oltl  inldier,  acoldvaUlly  pauJng,  polntnloot  then 
Drhllare— t»gT»t*wtl|htoii  Uie  abutmtnt.  Tbtblat  iraa  liken  by  t)i«  bttitiB-lMm  vcliilect, 
r^Dt-y-Prldd  vai  nested.    Tha  otiglul  ume  of  Iht  bridgt  li  pDnt-y-17-Prii!,  or  lbs  BrhlEs  of 
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wanton,  for  there  are  many  other  places  that  might  have  been  selected 
for  the  new  bridge  that  was  destined  to  destroy  the  old  bridge,  and,  more- 
over, jilaces  nearer  to  the  town  and  therefore  better  fur  the  inhabitants,* 
"  Edwards,  and  his  son  and  aucccsaor,  built  many  other  bridges  in  Sonth 
Wales,  and  on  a  similar  plan,  but  this — Post-v-Pbidd — is  undoubtedly 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  eelf-taught  architect. 


A  short  distance  farther  np  the  river  and  we  reach  another  bridge,  the 
Berw  (boiling)  P.BiDaE.  It  ia  an  a<inediict  serosa  the  Taff,  to  convey 
water  to  the  Glamorganshire  Canal.  When  the  artist  sketched  it,  a  year 
ago,  it  was  one  of  the  mnet  picturesque  objects  In  the  district ;  the 
venerable  wooden  piers  and  planks  had  been  honoured  with  aje,  and  time 

-    •  Th*»riiitli»iiil»ly  plelurnllh(Lrkli(«,  iilUiOLlUmwiDplul  nihlp  of  ill  ililMtifBt  mlghbpur. 
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had  given  to  it  the  interest  that  often  Btands  id  the  etead  of  beauty.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  however,  Gothic  hands  had  been  busy  witb  it ;  it  is 
now  a  very  commonplace  affair,  but  our  sketch  will  enable  the  touriat  to 
recall  it  as  it  was,  and  justify  a  sigh  of  regret  thet  one  of  the  sdornmenta 
of  the  place  has  been  removed  from  it.  And  this  is  not  the  only  evil : 
the  huge  honldere  that  arrested  the  river  in  its  progress,  and  formed  a 


graceful  waterfall,  hove  been  hlaat«d  and  broken,  and  carried  away  to 
construct  furnaces  and  tram  roada. 

On  our  way  between  the  two  bridges,  keeping  close  to  the  water-side, 
we  enconntered  one  of  the  wells  of  which  many  exist  in  the  Principality, 
to  which  old  superstition  or  long  experience,  or  it  may  be  both,  has 
attached  faith  for  the  cure  of  some  particular  disease.  This  well  ie 
called  ill  T^'elsh,  Ffynon  Gelly-dawel,  "  the  Eye  Well,"  and  is  said  to  have, 
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in  very  many  cases,  restored  aight  to  the  blind,  or  at  all  events  averted 
the  progreBS  of  an  afflicting  ailment.  It  ia  a  pleasant  place — that  quiet 
nook ;  removed  far  eaongh  from  nnwholeaome  Bounds  of  traffic,— the  busy 
town  and  gigantic  forges  entirely  out  of  sight. 

,  It  was  evening  when  we  ascended  the  hill  that  looks  do\m  oe  New- 
bridge. We  paaaed  over  the  canal  bridge, — the  Glamorganshire  Canal, 
—and  learned,  with  aatoniehment,  that  the  water  which  conveys  the  boats 
is  raised  up  hy  a  regular  series  of  locks  to  no  less  a  height  than  500  feet; 
it  ia  literally  carried  over  a  mountain ;  and  the  number  of  its  locks  is  no 
less  than  thirty,  within  a  distance  of  twenty -four  miles;  some  of  these 
locks  have  a  rise  of  twenty  feet,  yet  the  water  rushes  on  so  rapidly,  that  a 
very  few  minutes  are  expended  in  passing  through  any  one  of  them.  An 
idea  of  the  great  cost  of  the  canal  may  he  thus  obtained  :  yet  it  was 
a  profitable  undertaking  from  the  first,  and  its  profits  have  increased 
ratlier  than  lessened  since  the  railway  was  placed  side  by  side,  to  run  the 
same  distances,  and  to  and  from  the  same  places.  The  canal  is  admirably 
kept,  its  banks  hre  in  the  best  possible  order,  and  the  traffic-boats  are  neat 
as  well  as  convenient,  although  so  often  laden  with  coal. 

The  ascent  of  the  hilt  begins  immediately  after  we  leave  the  canal. 
"We  soon  reached  the  far-famed  Logan  Stone  :  it  is  strictly  one  of  those 
that 

"TkeillghteattjuctiAlanajetanioTliir!'' 

for  the  hand  of  a  child  can  make  it  vibrate.  Very  near  it,  ive  were 
startled  at  the  sight  of  a  Druidic  temple — a  series  of  stones  regidarly 
placed,  with  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle,  and  a  place  of  sacrifice  within. 
It  was,  however,  easy  to  see  that  this  was  a  modem  creation  :  it  is  the 
work  of  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  is  by  no 
means  without  plan  or  purpose;  for  ancient  authorities  have  been 
scrupulously  stndied  and  followed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  an 
accurate  copy  of  that  which  was  there  two  thousand  years  ago;  for 
certainly  the  Druids  assembled  on  this  height,  and  here  held  their  solemn 
rites.* 
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From  this  elevated  plain  we  looked  down  upon  the  busy  vftlley, 
following,  first,  the  course  of  a  brawling  rivulet,  that,  nishiiig  over  stones 
ol"  all  shapes  and  sizes,  carries  its  contribution  to  the  Taff— the  Taff  that 
here  "  wanders  at  its  own  eweet  will ;"  but  presentlj-  to  be  in  a  thousand 
ways  dittorted  into  al!  possible  slinpes  that  can  aid  the  miner,  the  machi- 
nist, and  the  labourer,  and  lessen  toil. 


There  are  three  large  manufactories  in  this  valley  :  that  of  Messrs. 
Crawshay,  of  tin  and  iron  ;  that  of  Messrs.  Fothergill,  of  iron  fails  ;  and 
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that  of  MeBSTB.  Brown,  Lennox  &  Co.,  of  chain  cable.  The  iron-vorka 
ofMeura.  Foibergill  ia  introduced  into  the  artiet'a  aketch.  The  popa- 
latioa  of  Newbridge  has  increaaed,  within  thirty  years,  from  1,000  to 
10,000 ;  while  that  of  Aberdare,  from  which  come  ao  many  loads  of  coal 
through  this  valley,  ia  now  23,000 ;  leaa  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  waa 
but  a  few  hoadred.  A  branch  railway  from  Newbridge  leads  through 
the  Bhondda  Valley  to  Owmraerbrea,  twelves  mUes.  At  the  head  of 
the  Glamorganshire  Canal  and  the  TafF  Vale  Railway  ie  the  ancient, 
popnlotiB,  and  floDriahtng  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

We  look  first  to  the  right,  beyond  the  town  of  NejvbrJdge ;  the  eye, 
refreshed,  resta  upon  &  tree-clad  hill,  that  rUes  hi^h  and  steep  above  the 
river  and  the  dell  wc  have  so  lately  visited. 

Turning  to  the  left,  how  different  is  the  scene '.  The  evening  is 
closing  ill,  bnt  the  hours  of  labour  are  not  yet  over.  The  three  busy 
mills,  all  at  work,  are  within  ken.  The  sights  and  souuds  are  not  those 
of  nature  ;  very  opposites  are  they  to  thoae  the  poet  loves.  The  breeze 
comes  laden  with  vapour  you  do  not  wsh  to  breathe ;  no  song  of  bird  is 
there  iu  wood  or  from  heather ;  the  sounds .  you  hear  are  those  of  toil ; 
bnt  it  is  toil  accumulative  and  remnneradve,  and,  therefore,  comforting 
and  cheering. 

From  this  relic  of  a  remote  age,  and  a  vanished  superstition, 
where  the  old  Britons  worshipped,  and  whence  they  looked  down  on 
their  then  altogether  lovely  valley,  snrronDded  by  bills  through  which 
runs  the  rapid  TafT,  we  gaze  over  a  scene  that  markedly  ilhistrates  the 
altered  character  of  the  kingdom.  The  dale  is  now  full  of  habitations; 
the  perpetual  ding-dong  of  the  hammer  from  enormous  foundries — one 
of  rails,  the  other  of  anchors,  destined  to  aid  millions  in  passing  land  and 
sett — reaches  the  ear;  now  and  then,  these  ding-dongs  are  mingled  with 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  railway,  or  the  growl  of  the  not  distant  tttin. 
The  eye  takes  in  the  blazes  of  fall  chimneys,  pouring  out  fire,  while  the 
smoke  rises  above  them,  first  in  a  narrow  black  line,  then  spreading  out 
into  a  broad  sheet,  and  literally  and  perceptibly  minghng  with  the  clouds 
above  the  mountun-top. 

That  line  of  dark,  moving  masses,  like  a  huge  following  of  acpulchral 
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hearses — that  is  the  train-  of  coal-waggona,  with  their  contribntionii  to 
Tecmit  these  flamee ;  that  puff  of  dear  white  vapour  is  the  steam  that 
guides  them.  How  green  are  the  meadows  beneath  ns  !  for  every  now 
and  then  these  fields  are  covered  with  water.  ThicHy  jammed  together 
seem  the  dwellings  that  house  the  artizans — of  whom  many  thonsands 
are  buey  here,  giving  to  England  her  true  jewels — iron  and  coal.  That  - 
long  and  picturesque  viaduct  ia  for  the  Worka  alone ;  they  convey  the 
wrought  produce  to  the  a^acent  canal.  There  is  another  sound — it  is 
the  blast  from  yonder  quarry,  hidden  from  view  hy  intervening  trees ; 
there  the  iron  king  is  yielding  up  his  treasures,  at  the  bidding  of  stalwart 
mountuneers. 

We  descend  the  hill  by  another  and  more  ragged  pathway,  again 
cross  the  fury  bridge,  and  are  made  comfortable  at  one  of  the  neatest 
and  best  ordered  of  hotels,  having  in  prospect  that  always  pleasant  ught 
— a  bookseller's  shop.*  "We  may  borrow  a  passage,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  this  district,  from  a  writer  to  whom  these  eingolar  localities  are  much 
indebted  if — "  The  mountains  and  retreats  of  Glamorganshire  are  studded 
with  tumuli,  curns,  and  other  remains  of  another  age  and  religion  ;  and 
how  much  did  our  forefathers,  true  to  their  name — Celtiaid — love  the 
wilds  of  the  mountun,  the  recesses  of  their  Cromydd,  and  the  shades  of 
their  woods.  It  was  from  these  circles  the  hoary  Druid  expounded  the 
law;  the  hard,  Cadeirwl,  adjudicated;  the  judges  dispensed  justice,  the 
sninte  worahipped,  and  the  chieftains  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  did 
here  stimulate  their  descendants  to  acts  of  heroism  in  defence  of  their 
independence.  The  barrow  served  also  tlie  purpose  of  a  tomb,  of  a 
tpeculvm,  of  a  fortress,  and  of  a  temple.  And  how  dreary,  and  melan- 
choly, and  contemplative  are  these  '  Cameddan '  of  onr  wild  slopes,  and 
the  dark,  shady  retreats  of  our  valleys !    The  warrior  or  the  bard  fell. 


•  AtKoiib.ldg«»eei[HclBllr 

nUcd  IhBt  neirl/  «U  lb*  tnh.blUnU  had  tamtt  nrjInB  lUtle  from 

anenJiiDD.    Ii  milmntkiDiuIng 

to  md  Ih.  conLlnnil  neumon  at  Thomu  Ernis,  Enirn  Thomu, 

John  T^iomu,  Thomu  John,  and 

h<ch  HUqnlly,  for  th«  ton  la  Uk 

Uie  ChrliKsn  DBme  of  tha  (hlhar  for  lili  own  ■nrWDIa.'-  (AHh- 

1.    Thai,  ■  man  nimol  John,  whn>«  (hUier'i  mime  nu  WILUiun, 

woHld  tw  John  WlUiim,  v>d  UU  m 

nWllltamJohD. 

f'8llur1«ni.-h7D«MLlQ)d 
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and  the  cairn  arose  upon  hie  grave  to  point  oat  hia  reflting-|dace  for  ever. 
The  mist  enahroada  it,  the  vind  plays  its  requiem  over  it,  the  unearthly 
roara,  and  moans,  and  mnaic  of  the  elements  have  acted  like  a  charm  upon 
the  manea  of  the  Celtic  dead,  so  as  to  rivet  them  to  their  mouotaine ;  and 
this  will  explain  the  theory  of  the  '  Tylwyth  Teg,'  of  the  '  Gwyllion 
Gelltydd,'  and  '  the  Naiadea  of  the  Streams.'  " 

This  immediate  neighbourhood,  however,  in  which  enormous  wealth 
ia  gathered,  ia  not  to  be  taken  as  illuatrative  of  the  landscape  beauty  of 
Taff  Valley ;  nor  does  the  river,  here  applied  to  so  many  usee,  at  all 
example  its  rapid  and  turbulent,  but  clear  and  houndful  course.  The 
valley,  we  repeat,  is  very  charming,  wherever  intervening  hills  or  woods 
act  as  screens  to  mines  and  factoriea ;  and  this  advantage  is  obtitined 
frequeiktly,  even  when  but  a  short  distance  from  busy  Works.  Hill  and 
dale,  rock  and  stream,  are  everywhere ;  green  meadows,  through  whieh 
run  musical  rivulets,  and  sometimes  grand  and  extensive  falls :  these  are 
among  the  attractions,  but  only  some  of  them,  that  give  deUght  to  the 
tourist  in  the  Valb  of  thk  Taff. 

It  ia  not,  however,  as  the  tourist  will  readily  imagine,  while  traversing 
a  country  by  railroad,  or,  indeed,  along  broad  highways,  that  its  beantiea 
and  peculiarities  can  be  seen  and  estimated.  This  is  eepecially  true  of 
South  Wales,  where  so  many  hills  and  dales  are  away  from  beaten  tracks 
— where  so  many  brawling  rivers  are  comparatively  hidden  from  the  eye 
until  they  reach  vaBeys  or  barbours  where  they  may  be  made  availaUa 
for  purposes  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  So  with  many  of  the 
Norman  castles,  and  nearly  all  the  more  ancient  remains ;  they  must  be 
sought  for  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  where  the  "business  traveller"  never  goes — among  thick 
woods,  upon  h^h  steeps,  or  on  grass-covered  plains ;  but  the  antiquary 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  toil  of  inquiry,  and  the  lover  of  nature  be 
largely  recompensed,  any  day,  or  even  hour,  that  deviation  from  "  a  main 
road"  procures  acquaintance  with  the  marvels  or  the  beauties  so  abun- 
dantly scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  some  of  these  we  may 
he  able  to  accord  justice,  but  it  ia  apart  from  the  limited  plan  of  onr  book 
to  do  more  than  direct  attention  to  them,  with  a  view  to  induce  tourists 
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who  have  seen  niucli  of  other  parte  of  tUe  kingdom  to  believe  that  iu 
South  'Wales  there  is  a  vast  fuiid  of  ioterest — a  mine  of  instraction  and 
dalight  hitherto  comparatively  anexplored. 

The  60CTH  Wales  Railway  may  convey  iu  to  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  but  we  must  leave  the  train  whenever  we  desire  soiirceB — such  aa 
we  continually  find — of  intenae  enjoyment  in  this  intcreating  country. 

Let  us  close  our  day's  excursion  by  revisiting  "  the  Eye  Well,"  to 
which  we  have  briefly  alluded  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  famous 
river  in  this  immediate  locality.  'J'he  relation  of  an  incident  that  chanced 
na  here  \vill  not,  we  hope,  wearj-  the  reader. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Archieological  Cambrenais"  has  these  observationfi 
on  holy  wells  in  Wales : — 

"  Many  a  pariah  in  Wales  can  boaat  of  its  sacred  well,  bearing 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  name  of  the  saint  by  whom  the  church  was 
founded,  or  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  dedicated.  In  a  credidouB  age, 
these. wells  were  supposed  to  he  endued  with  soma  supernatural  efficacy, 
and  indeed  a  few  of  them  are  still  regarded  by  the  ignorant  populace 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  awe.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  supersti- 
tion may  be  dated  in  times  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  for,  as  we  are 
aware,  rivers  and  fountiuns  entered  deeply  into  the  Bruidical  economy, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  some  traditionary  reminiscence  of  the  delnge, 
— that  great  event  which  destroyed  and  kept  alive.  So  far  was  venera- 
tion for  them  carried,  that  in  Gaul  it  degenerated  into  rank  idolatry,  for 
divine  honours  were  actually  paid  to  Onvana  or  Divona,  as  the  goddesii 
who  presided  over  the  waters  : — 

'  Dlf  ODi,  Csltmm  UagoM  torn  tddlM  dJrli.' 

And  though  indigenous  Draidism  never  tolerated  polytheism,  yet  we  are 
assured  by  Gildas,  that  the  worship  of  rivers  and  mountfuns  was  not 
unknown  even  In  Britain. 

"  The  British  missionaries,  whilst  engaged  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  country,  were  careful  to  do  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  ancient 
prejudices.  Their  aim  was  to  hallow  them,  by  clothing  them  with  Chris- 
tianity.   Hence,  as  we  are  informed,  they  continued  to  perfonu  divine 
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serTice  vrithin  the  old  circles,  and  chose  the  future  ministers  exclosively 
out  of  the  Bardic  College.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  they  also  appropriated  for  the  church  the  Dmidical  wells,  by  selecting 
them  as  '  the  lavers  of  regeneration ;'  and  thus  exhibited  vividly  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  great  truth,  that  the  dilnvion  types  received 
their  fulfilment  in  Christian  baptism. 

"  But  whether  such  an  appropriation  existed  or  not,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  primitive  saints  of  Britain  would  consecrate  particular 
wells  or  streams  for  the  purposes  of  baptism,  before  the  erection  of  parish 
churches.  The  people  would  naturally  think  that  these  cured  bodily 
ailments,  and  resort  to  them  accordingly." 

Several  of  these  wells  retained,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
old  superstitions  attached  to  them  in  early  times,  and  pvhaps  some  retiun 
them  still.  Of  one  it  is  recorded  that,  "  The  patient  must  repair  to  the 
well  after  sunset,  and  wash  himself  in  it ;  then,  having  made  an  offenng 
into  it  of  fourpence,  he  must  walk  round  it  three  times,  and  thrice  recite 
the  Lord's  prayer.  If  he  is  of  the  male  sex,  he  offers  a  cock;  if  a 
woman,  a  hen.  The  bird  is  conveyed  in  a  bosket,  first  round  the  well, 
then  round  the  church,  when  the  rite  of  repeating  the  Fater  Koster  is 
again  performed.  It  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  afterwards 
enter  the  church,  creep  under  the  altar,  and,  making  the  Bible  his  pillow, 
and  the  communion  cloth  his  coverlet,  there  remain  until  the  break  of 
day.  Then,  having  made  a  farther  offering  of  sixpence,  and  leaving 
the  cock  or  hen,  as  the  case  may  he,  he  is  at  liberty  to  depart.  Should 
the  bird  die,  it  is  supposed  that  the  disease  has  been  transferred  to 
it,  and  the  man  or  woman  consequently  cured." 

In  Ireland — where  superstition  has,  perhaps,  greater  charms  than  in 
any  other  country— such  Wells  would  be  called  "Holy."  The  earnest- 
ness, the  vivacity,  the  impulsive  poetry  of  Irish  nature  creates  mysteries; 
while  veneration  is  ever  active  to  elevate  into  the  supernatural  what 
it  cannot  comprehend.  In  the  Scoteb,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  Welsh 
character,  there  is  even  now,  despite  all  education,  the  same  tendency — 
with  a  difference :  they  do  not  parade  their  belief  in  the  holy  water  of 
holy  wells,  by  public  pilgrimages,  at  particular  times,  to  the  "  blessed 
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well "  of  a  "  St  Xevin,"  or  a  "  St  Catherime,"  but  go  alone,  or  in  small 
groups,  to  partake  of  the  healing  waters.  However  intense  their  belief, 
they  do  not  parade,  or  even  defend  it  We  vieited  in  Wales  several  wells 
which,  in  Ireland,  would  he  "holy,"  or  "bleaaed;"  and,  among  others, 
some  that  are  called  "  eye  wells,"  as  they  are  believed  to  cure  all  diseases 
of  the  eye,  even  blindness ;  and  we  have  heard  from  persons,  whose  words 
may  be  relied  on,  that  in  certain  affections  of  that  delicate  oi^an,  the 
water  of  the  "  eye  wells "  has  been  of  great  benefit  How  much  the 
imagination  may  have  to  do  with  this,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  bat  at 
all  events  these  "eye  wells"  retain  their  popularity,  and  are  likely 
to  do  so. 

To  the  eye  well,  close  to  Pont-y-Pridd,  we  desire  to  conduct  our 
readers.  The  arUst  has  pictured  it.  In  Welsh  it  is  called  Ffynon  Gelly- 
dawel,  "  eye  well :"  the  vicinity  is  rich  in  the  tangled  beauty  of  uncared- 
for  wood,  and  unguided  water :  nature  did  what  seemed  best  and  most 
beantiful  to  herself,  and  enveloped  the  "  eye  well"  in  the  mysteries  of 
silence  and  shadows.  The  path  that  led  to  it  was  tangled  and  intricate, 
every  bush  had  its  bird,  and  the  soft  black  eyea  of  the  rabbit,  or  the 
bristles  of  the  retreating  hedgehog,  frequently  beguiled  us  from  con- 
templation of  the  exquisite  foliage,  combining  every  degree  of  tint,  from 
the  tendereet  green  to  the -dark  hues  of  the  oak  and  fir.  Some  pious, 
believing  people,  of  bygone  years,  had  protected  the  source  of  the  well 
by  a  mde  fortification  of  stone,  and  it  is  abo  partially  covered  at  the  top, 
which  preserves  the  water  from  falling  leaves,  that  woidd  certainly  render 
it  impure ;  hut  the  water  will  have  its  way — not  all  the  guardianship  of 
slate  and  stone  can  restrain  its  will  to  outflow  and  overflow :  thus  keeping 
up  its  independence,  and  disdaining  human  care,  it  oozes  forth  in  little 
trickling  rills,  and  falls  into  musical  eddies,  murmuring  its  pretty  per- 
versity to  grey  stonding-up  stones,  and  twinkling  in  mimic  cascades 
round  a  tnft  of  rushes,  and  over  the  twisted  roots  of  a  gnarled  tree,  The 
peasants  seem  to  associate  the  ides  of  sunrise  with  its  healing  qualities, 
and  the  greater  number  of  those  who  visit  the  "  eye  weD,"  approach  it 
during  the  grey  mists  of  morning. 

A  pastoral  people  always  attribute  virtues  to  the  dews  of  morning : 
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thus  "  May -dew"  is  considered  a  beautifier  of  the  coDiplexioa ;  the  dew 
shaken  from  oS  the  flowers  of  a  bed  of  camomile  is  said  to  cure  con- 
sumption ;  Midsummer  dew,  shaken  from  the  leaves  of  a  shamrock,  on 
the  hrow  of  a  new-horn  babe,  will  make  it  brave ;  and  the  dew  of  a  white 
June  rose  mil  endow  a  new-bom  girl  with  beauty,  if  sprinkled  over  her 
little  face  before  santise. 

We  were — we  almost  shame  to  say  it — unable  to  visit  the  "  eye  well" 
before  sunrise :  the  "  god  of  day"  was  much  too  early  up  for  ns.    He  was 


also  too  early  for  a  little  blind  maiden,  who  was  led  to  the  well  regularly 
by  a  young  girl,  moved  to  rise  at  dawn  by  pity  for  a  calamity  that  uns 
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&I1  but  hopeless.  The  little  sufferer  was  singalarly  delicnte  and  graceful, 
with  a  wealth  of  pal«  golden  hair,  parted  over  a  clear,  fair  brow.  Slie 
had  been  brought  to  the  neighbourhood  by  a  charitable  lady,  T\'ho  had  as 
much  faith  in  the  "  eye  well "  as  if  ehe  had  been  born  a  peasant.  When 
open,  the  child's  eyes  had  a  weak  appearance,  but  her  guide  insisted  that 
she  should  "ahnt  them  fast"  when  she  neared  the  well,  and  open  and 
close  them  rapidly  while  near  the  water.  There  was  aomething  very 
touching  in  the  devotion  of  the  elder  to  the  younger  girl :  she  wns  but  a 
farm-servant  in  the  cottage  where  the  child  was  lodged,  doing  field-work 
more  ]ike  a  Bavarian  than  an  English  maid — herding  cows,  and  sheep, 
and  pigs,  and  children ;  and  yet  astir  before  the  lark  met  the  morning,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  her  little  friend  to  the  healing  waters  before  sunrise. 

One  evening  late  we  met  her  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
bundle,  and  dragging  a  couple  of  poles  much  longer  than  herself.  Where 
was  she  going  1 

She  bobbed  and  curtsied,  and,  disengaging  herself  from  her  burden, 
still  heaving  and  panting  from  its  weight,  she  confessed  that,  finding 
Maddy's  eyes  were  no  better,  and  that  she  could  not  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing (she  was  such  a  dresdfid  sleeper)  io  time  to  get  to  the  well  before 
Bunriee,  Bhe  bad  prevailed  on  "the  mistress"  to  let  her  make  b  tent  close 
to  the  well,  "just  at  Midsummer,  when  the  water  was  strongest ;"  and 
she  would  watch  Maddy  there  all  night,  ao  that  she  should  have  the  full 
strength  of  the  water,  while  the  firet  sunbeam  was  In  it.  Mistress 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  chance  for  Maddy,  and,  sitting  up  all  night, 
she  would  "  by  certain  be  early,  and  get  back  to  the  farm  in  good  time 
for  the  cows." 

We  asked  her  how  she  conld  do  without  sleep,  after  her  Lard  day's 
work  ? 

Her  great  round  eyes  deepened  and  darkened,  and,  doubting  if  ehe  had 
heard  our  qnestion  correctly,  she  inquired — "  What  d'ye  plca^  to  say  ?" 

"How  can  you,  who  work  so  hard,  do  without  sleep?" 

"  Eh,  sure,  it's  for  Maddy ;  I  shan't  feel  the  want.  We  shall  be  like 
two  birds  in  a  nest,  down  there.  Mnddy  will  sleep  with  her  head  on  my 
lap,  and  my  arms  round  her,  all  the  night,  as  sweet  as  in  a  blanket  bed ; 
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and  tlie  p&le  pink  and  yellow  ctonda  tlmt  I  can  see  over  the  Bcrub  will 
tell  me  when  the  aun'a  coming.  I'll  get  her  head  over  the  well  all  in 
good  time,  bo  that  it  and  the  first  sanbeam  will  go  in  together.  I  mnst 
do  it  for  three  mornings  running,  and  then  stop  three,  and  then  do  it 
three  mornings  again,  if — "  she  paused,  and  great  girl  though  she  was, 
sfaa  put  her  fingera  in  her  month,  and  a  shade  of  pain  and  perplexity 
clouded  her  bright,  homely  face ;  at  last  ahe  said,  "  I'd  like  to  make  np 
my  mind  ahe  must  get  her  sight,  because,  if  ahe  don't,  ahe'll  be  sent  to  an 
asylum,  and  never  bear  the  song  of  a  bird,  or  smeli  a  cowalip  again.  An' 
she'a  anch  a  loving  little  thing,  and  can  tell  all  the  flowers,  and  a  heap 
about  them,  by  the  touch.  I'd  have  double  strength  to  my  work  if 
miatreag  would  let  me  tend  her  always.     But  I'm  sura  she'll  get  well." 

"  And  you  are  not  afraid,  you  two  children,  to  stay  all  night  by  the 
eye  well?" 

"  Afeerd,"  she  replied,  "  what  of?  Sure  God  takee  double  care  of 
the  blind.  Afeerd,"  she  said  again,  while  resuming  her  burden  and  her 
poles,  "  two  little  maida  afeenl  beeide  the  eye  well,  an'  God  looking  down 
on  'eml" 

Our  return  lo  Cardiff  from  Newbridge  ia  by  another  route,  and,  if 
we  please,  by  another  railway,  to  visit  the  old  Castle  of  Cabufhillt, 
distant  abont  seven  miles  north  of  Cardiff.  "  Caerphilly  is  by  very  much 
the  most  extensive  castle  in  Wales,  and  ia  reputed  to  cover  with  its  out- 
works and  enrtliworks  about  '60  acres."  It  may  not  boast  the  architectural 
decorations  of  Caernarvon,  the  commanding  position  of  Conway,  nor  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  Eaglan  :  "  it  is  simply  a  ruin  of  great  extent,  and 
possessing  that  sort  of  rugged  sublimiiy  which  is  inseparable  from  an 
oacmhlage  of  lofty  walls  and  massive  and  partially  overthrown  towers, 
neicher  bosomed  in  woods  nor  mantled  to  any  extent  with  ivy."  •  It  waa 
the  great  border  fortress,  standing  ou  the  debatable  ground  between 
England  and  Wales,  which  waa  so  long  conteated  by  both  oations,  onder 
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the  title  of  "the  Marches,"  These  Lords  Marchea'were  sovereigns  in 
their  districts.  They  had  their  parliaments,  their  courts  of  justice,  and 
their  other  offices  executive  and  jurisprndential,  in  which  they,  and  not 
the  King  of  England,  were  aupreme.  They  exercised  joro  regalia,  and 
did  not  hold  of  the  c^o^vn,  bnt  per  gladium,  as  their  term  was.  They 
were  generally,  for  the  greater  safety,  in  close  alliance  with  the  King  of 
England,  hnt  were  not  his  auhjects.     With  respect  to  their  baronies  and 


cstntex  in  England  they  were,  however,  to  all  intents  and  pnrposcs 
eubjects.  "  Huge  Caerphilly "  is  situate  in  a  wide -spreading  vale, 
"  bounded  by  mountains  of  very  moderate  height  and  gentle  ascent ;"  il 
ie,  according  to  Leland,  "  sette  among  marishes,  whcr  be  ruinous  waulles 
of  a  wonderful  thickness ;"  and  Csmden,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  it  is 
probably  the  noblest  rnin  of  ancient  architecture  in  Britain." 
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It  was  diamantled  in  1219  by  Rbya  Vychan,  rebuilt  by  Johu  de  Braose 
in  1221,  and  enlai^ed  and  streagtbened  by  Ralph  Mortimer  and  Hagh 
Spencer  the  yonager, "  whose  immense  wealth  was  adequate  to  the  uader- 


taking."  Bat  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Britona  occupied  the  ute ;  that 
a  Norman  fortalice  waa  here  earlier  than  the  time  of  Do  Braoee ;  and 
that  a  mouaatery  here  existed,  dedicated  to  St.  Cenydd  (whence  ita 
original  name,  Senghenith),  which  waa  burnt  by  the  Saxone,  i.d.  831. 
The  Spencers — the  favourites  of  Edward  II. — maintained  it  for  a  long 
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time  againBt  Roger  Mortimer;  and,  on  its  fall,  King  Edward  II.,  then 
Bheltered  within  ita  walls,  h  said  to  have  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  and  to  have  hired  himself  aa  a  cowhei'd  at  a  farm  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  "  still  known  by  that  event."  Malkin  states  that  the  king 
thus  escaped  and  thua  disguised,  obtained  employment  from  a  farmer, 
who,  "finding  bim  but  an  awkward  and  ignorant  fellow,  soon  diamissed 
bim."  It  seema  to  have  been  n  place  wliere  its  rapacious  lords,  the 
Spencers,  amassed  everything  they  could  possibly  get  by  plundering  tbeir 
vaeealB,  or  tenants,  and  its  inhabitants  in  general.  From  this  circumstance 
arose  the  Welsh  proverb,  "  It  is  gone  to  Caerphilly" — signifying  that  a 
thing  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The  old  ruin  is  now  the  property,  by 
marriage,  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

The  history  of  Caerphilly  has  been  ably  written  by  the  accomplished 
antiquary,  George  T.  Gark,  Esq.  It  is,  however,  less  interesting  than 
that  of  many  other  \Ve1sh  fortresses,  its  "battles,  sieges,  fortunes,"  having 
been  neither  many  nor  remarkable.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
grand  and  extensive  ruin  is  "  the  leaning  tower,"  which  the  artist  has 
pictured  in  his  sketch,*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  ruin 
which  the  Laureate  pictures  in  his  "  Idylls  of  the  King  ;"  for,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  he  was  some  time  a  resident  in  the  vicinity,  and  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood  the  scone  of  his  poem  is  laid  : — 


d  K  ibitlcnd  Hchnr,  plumtil  irlth  fer 
hu  Allen  k  gitti  jwrt  of  ■  towgr, 
k(  K  cng  that  tnmMca  from  lli«  Oir. 
>  cr*t,  mt  iiir  ollh  vlldlng  flowen." 


(□Ur  poritlon  during  unniL  nntoiiai  "ttae  neldent  itranstli  of  Iho  eemeDtli  Ihs  oiwuar  kH|HQ( 
It  logettau."  Tbe  bnuli  U  Ihu  lowiQatid  bii  bf  Kalkln ;— Darinj  ona  of  Ita  ilsgH,  wb«  ttu  cull* 
wu  In  poHUiliia  of  the  SptDun,  tnd  tha  bwlcfen  wen  comiuiidcd  by  Itnger  Xortlmer,  "  In  one  aC 

Iron,  bat  muwi  of  Tbicb  bid  baan  thrawD  hf  enKlna  on  lbs  bales'n.  "b  i,  wben  Iher  bid  got  im- 

Doit  dnuUU  iiploilon,  tbit  nnt  Ih>  tairar  In  two,  and  d»tro;(d  Iba  ■alt-"  "  It  ki  man  probable." 
asoordlnf  to  another  aulhorlty,  "  that  the  beslcgara,  alter  the  cajilure,  undermined  the  tower,  pladiig 

tlinnrn  upon  (be  base  of  tba  lowar,  wblob  Uierobir  waa  kept  ilaullng.  Tb*  carmpoiullog  lowar  la 
totdir  daatrajrad.' 
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It  WBB  a  most  deeply  intereetiug  day  that  which  we  spent  among  these 
eaontiouB  raine,  guided  by  one  to  whom  every  stone  was  familiar,  and  who 
loves  the  old  place  as  a  dear  and  long-cheriahed  friend  :  *  from  him  we 
heard  some  of  its  legends — that  of  ike  Ureen  Lady,  who  ia  seen  qow  and 
then  flitting  among  the  broken  ramparts — a  kind  of  banshee,  wbose 
mournful  wail  is  beftrd  occasiooHlly  above  the  stream  that  still  runs  over 
the  foundations  of  the  inner  moat. 

Very  beautiful  are  tlie  views  from  any  of  the  adjacent  heights^tbat 
from  "  TbornhiU  "  eBpeetally  so  :  a  rich  valley  immediately  underneath, 
through  which  winds  the  bounding  TafF;  Cardiff fnlly  displayed;  and,  in 
the  distance,  the  famous  islands,  the  Holms,  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
coast  of  Devonshire.  Few  drives  in  the  kingdom  are,  indeed,  more  pro- 
ductive of  scenic  beauty ;  while  here  we  are  entirely  free  from  the  smoke 
that  defaces  both  the  hills  aud  valleys  now  behind  us ;  while  further  to 
the  right,  thanks  to  the  "  mountain  ridge  of  Mynydd  Mayo,"  the  old 
castle  of  Caerphilly  also  is  open  to  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 

We  are  again  at  Cardiff,  and  again  in  the  carriage  of  the  South  Wales 
Railway.  We  pass  the  stations  at  Ely,  St.  Pagan's,  Peterston,  Lantria- 
sant,  and  Pencoed,  and  alight  at  Bridgend,  in  order  to  make  an  excursion 
to  a  district  that  yields  to  no  other  of  the  Principality  in  the  grand  and 
beautiful  of  scenery,  or  iu  singular  and  interesting  relics  of  the  olden  time. 

Between  Cardiff  and  Llantriesant  the  narrow  river  Ely  is  orosaed  by 
railway  bridges  no  fewer  than  sixteen  times.  6t,  Fagan  was  one  of  th« 
earliest  missionaries  sent  from  Roma  to  Britain,  the  date  of  hia  visit  being, 
it  b  said,  as  early  as  a,  i>.  180,  He  "  came  in  the  train  of  St.  Lucius, 
having  been  deputed  by  Pope  Eleutberius  to  administer  baptism  to  tbe 
Cymry."  f  A  few  lines  of  an  old  Welsh  bard,  concerning  this  saint,  bear 
a  beautiful  moral : — 

•*  DM>t  llioD  hvr  the  uyinr  of  Fiinn, 
Wli<ra  God  li  tltent,  II  li  not  vIh  to  tptA '. " 

■  At  WunnalM,  not  ta  from  Curpbllly,  wu  boni  (be  Bar.  Darld  Wllliuu,  IIh  tliiiiidn'  ot  (fa* 
Llliivy  Fund. 

t  "  Tlie  dnllaUoD  of  Ihli  clinnili  to  Clirli(l«D  wonb'p  li  mocta  man  u^nt  Ihu  ttut  or  UumUIT, 


oo^Ie 


fit.  F&gaa'e  is  famous  for  a  battle  fought  ia  tba  vicinity  duriug  the 
Protectorate,  in  which  a  royalist  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Laughame,  was  after  a  hard-fought  contest 
completely  defeated  by  the  hardy  TCterans  of  the  Common  we  aldi,  under 
Colonel  Horton.  "  The  battle  ia  aaid  to  have  given  sixty -five  widows  to 
St.  Fagan'a  parish  alone ;"  and  so  terrible  was  the  sUngbter,  that,  during 


the  next  harvest,  tliere  were  only  women  to  mow  the  hay  and  reap  the 
com."*    Langharae  escaped  to  the  Castle  of  Pembroke,  where,  after 


■  "  Bnbwqucnt  to  On  InlU*  or  St.  Figui'i,  Ita*  ralla»lng  Incldml  > 
SI.  Don«l'i,  ud  hit  klnimui,  Sir  E.  C»nn,  of  Oimuul'i  Aili,  aUai  L 
In  Uili  flghte,  oommudlng  Ualil  IhEm  (Imr  thoaund  men.  M  kuI  cl 
DwopnipercHt.    The litterm will-nl^ blllDC ■  ncriaa  to.tba  hitnd  oC  hli  ooDDtrl 
Suon  Wdtst,  lor  retunHDg  lowuili  hit  homi  ■Rir  yi  clox  „t  jt  teUet,  nitlEa«l  wkI  k 
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endnriog  b  long  eiege,  condncfed  in  part  by  Cromwell  in  pereon,  he, 
together  with  his  garriBon,  wm  compelled  to  surrender  at  diacretion. 

Llantrisbaht — "the  church  of  three  saintB"— is  a  very  ancient 
town ;  we  obtain  a  view  of  it  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  aa  we  flit  by  tbe  email 
station. 

To  the  right  of  the  line,  just  as  we  reach  the  station  at  Bridgend,  we 
see,  among  trees,  the  Chnrch  and  Castle  of  Coitt  :  they  will  amply  repay 
a  viait  of  the  touriet.  Of  the  castle,  the  remains  are  not  extensive  ;*  it 
was  built  on  the  lands  allotted  to  Pain  Turberville.  Sir  Richard,  the 
ninth  in  descent  from  Turberville,  who  was  called  "  Le  Diable,"  had  no 
male  iesne.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Wyndhams,  and  thence 
into  that  of  the  Bnnraven  family,  by  marriage  to  the  last  heiress  of  the 
Wyndhams.  "  The  church,"  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  "  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  in  fair  preservation ;  but  few  of  the  windows  have  been  robbed 
of  tracery,  nor  has  any  special  devastation  of  any  kind  been  perpetrated. 
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am  direct 
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Dow 
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hlieulle,t]iitha  would  yield  1(  to  him  quickly  I'tnd  ir  not,' uld  ha, 'lat  not  ths  blood  of  uiy  or  oar 
111*0  ba  iDIt,  bD(  let  tlili  iwoTd  miul  mrm  of  mine,  and  UioH  of  yoan,  decide  who  ihsll  ull  tbli  cuda 
hli  own.'  Upon  Uili  Pain  Tnrbarvllle  drew  his  twonl,  and  took  It  by  Iha  bitde  In  bli  left  hand,  and 
t*ve  It  to  Margin,  and  with  hia  right  hand  embraoed  lh«  daughter  i  and  after  aattllng  eitry  mMler  b> 
(he  liking  of  both  ildei,  ha  went  with  her  to  church  Bod  married  her,  nod  H  cama  to  tha  lordihip  by 
tra*  light  or  poaeolan ;  and,  being  lo  coniualled  by  MoTgian,  kept  In  hIa  cutle  two  thoDiand  of  tlw 
bait  of  hli  Welih  loldlan.    Upon  accouDt  of  his  getting  poueaslon  by  marriige,  Pain  woold  neier 

ap  JeiUn,  as  (hepenon  hsowDedai  chief  lent  of  Glamorgan.  Tbli  caused  botdlipataaboDt  It)  hot 
Pain,  with  tha  help  or  hi*  wift'i  brolhon,  got  the  baltar,  till,  Id  some  yean  arter  that,  1(  wai  settled 
that  all  lb*  lords  should  hold  or  the  (algnory,  which  was  mada  up  of  the  whole  DDDitwref  thelordi  In 
jnpctloD  together." 
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It  liOB  lint  little  ornamental  detail,  but 


^a  of  wimlowfl,  would  attract  attentiou  aiijwliorc  :  and,  as  n  tWoufflily 
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Welsh  chnrch,  exhibiting  the  local,  half  military  type  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  wrought  with  more  fmished  workmanship,  it  ranks  especially  high." 

An  honr's  delay  at  Bbidobnd  will  sofQoe  to  exhibit  all  the  "  lions  "  of 
the  town.  The  chnrch,  dedicated  to  St.  Illtyd,  surmounts  a  hill,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  view  from  far-off  distances.  The  river  Ogmore  runs  through 
the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  townships — Oldcastie  and  Newcastle ;  of 


the  old  castle  there  are  no  remains ;  of  the  new  castle  there  yet  exist  the 
outer  walls,  in  which  there  Is  a  doorway  of  singular  form,  and  of  very 
beautiful  ornamentation.  The  old  was  beside  the  river,  the  new  was 
built  on  rising  ground ;  and  it  is  probable  the  old  was  abandoned  and  left 
to  decay,  as  a  consequence  of  frequent  inundations. 
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Bridgend  ie,  however,  "on  the  way"  to  scenery  of  «  magnificent 
character,  and  to  ancient  caatlea,  pictnreeqae  chnrchea,  and  venerable 
abbeys,  that  vie  with  any  to  be  found  in  South  Wales.  We  ask  the 
tourist,  therefore,  to  pass  a  day  or  two  here,  in  order  to  make  excuraions 
that  will  be  largely  and  amply  recompensed.  He  will  have  a  choice  of 
roads,  and  may,  if  he  please,  greatly  extend  a  journey  which,  in  oar 
details,  we  shall  limit  to  a  day. 

We  drive  a  mile  or  two,  and  first  visit  the  old  Priory  and  remarkable 
Chnrch  of  Ewenny,  leaving  to  the  right  Ogmore  Castle,  under  the  broken 
walla  of  which  the  rivers  Ogmore  and  Ewenny  unite.  Of  the  priory  but 
little  remains ;  the  church  haa  a  central  tower,  of  "  enormously  roaaeive 
proportians,"  and  ie  snatained  by  huge  buttreases,  by  which  it  is  "  much 
diafignred."  They  are,  however,  clad  with  ivy,  which  considerably 
lessens  their  disagreeable  effect.* 

',  The  priory  and  abbey  of  Ewenny  were  given  by  the  crown  to  the 
celebrated  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
monasteries,  Sir  Edward  Oarne,  D.C.L.,  the  ambassador  to  Kome  in  the 
affair  of  King  Henry  Vlll.'a  marriage.  There  are  several  monuments 
in  the  nave  of  the  abbey  to  members  of  the  Oamo  family.  From  this 
family  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  Turbervilles,  who  still  possess  the 
property. 

The  old  monks  knew  how  to  select  pleasant  places:  a  clear  stream 
ghdes  gently  by  these  old  buildings,  and  the  salmon  and  "sewen"  are 
still  abundant;  green  meadows ,  thick  woods,  and  fruitful  orchards  are 
still  the  characteristics  of  thi;  fertile  district,  and  nature  seems  to  revel 
here  as  ahe  did  six  centuries  ago. 

But  our  object  is  to  visit  the  wild  sea-coast :  we  make  our  way 
through  old-world  villages,  over  unploughed  commons,  along  elevated 
slopes,  with  many  attractive  objects  to  delay  our  progress,  and  arrive  at 
the  modern  dwelling,  bnilt  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Dun- 


impl<  of  pun  Kormu  irDrli ;  Vflup*  Ui*  bail  ipecl- 
in  of  cmU*  utl  aoutttrry  In  tli<  ume  iDnrtDr*.' — 
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ravcD.  Here  we  rest  awhile,  for  it  ie  no  coinmoD  edifice  that  claims  out 
notice  :  it  is  now  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Dnnravea;  bat  here,  long 
before  the  Romans  had  mastered  Britain,  princes  had  their  rojal  resi* 
dcnce,  and  heace  issued  lawa  for  the  government  of  a  brave,  resolute, 
and  free  people. 

The  caatle  stands  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  into  the  Brialol 
Chauoel ;  the  adjacent  cliffs  are  exceedingly  grand ;  nature  has  enriched 
tlie   shore  with   many  graceful   bays,  and  a  pretty  bathing  village — 


Southcnidown — surmounts  a  neighbouring  hill.     Nut  far    vB   are  the 
famous  Nash  Cliffs,*  an  engraving  of  which  may  serve  to  convey  an 


r  ft  pmu*t9iy.  Tho  proper  uma  I)  Uc 
sUed.  yaih  Minor.  0°  Ihwi  lonr  cM 
!d  by  lh»  OiMnl  o(  tliB  Trinity  Hoiua  «r 
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idea  of  the  leading  characterietics  of  the  dietrict.  It  ia  full  of  HB-cavee, 
one  of  the  moet  eingalar  of  which  is  awd  to  be  immediately  ander  the 
CMtle.  The  state  of  the  tide  did  not  permit  our  esamiDation  of  it ;  bnt 
it  ia  described  aa  "  a  pasaage  worn  throagh  a  projecting  stack  of  rocka, 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore.  Something  like  a  kind  of  rnde 
piazza,  large  masaea  of  rock  representing  the  colomns,  support  the  roof; 
one  entrance  facea  the  east,  but  the  grand  opening  ia  towarda  the 
BOQtb,  which  exhibits  a  most  noble  and  Bolenm  appearance."  Another 
of  these  caves  is  called  the  "wind-hole;"  "there  are  some  narrow 
fUsures  to  the  dome  above,  through  one  of  which  a  current  blows  that 
will  often  carry  away  a  hat  placed  over  it."  Another  is  "  the  Ffury 
Cave,"  so  called  "  from  the  various  and  groteaque  shapes  which  the  petri- 
factiona  asenme."  These  caves  can  only  be  visited  with  safety  at  the  ebb 
of  spring  tides. 

The  ancient  name  of  Dunraven  ia  "  Dyndry van" — the  triangular 
fortress — a  name  which  indicates  the  nature  of  ita  aituation.  It  muat 
have  been  "  a  place  of  considemble  strength  and  aecare  defence  against 
the  rude  tactics  of  ancient  and  barbarian  warfare,"  defended  on  two  sides 
by  sea-rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  moata,  entrenchmenta,  and  other 
devices  to  keep  out  a  foe.  It  is  said,  by  "  onr  oldest  and  most  authentic 
historians,"  to  have  been  one  of  the  residences  of  the  princea  or  kings 
of  Siluria — "  a  little  kingdom  whicli  consisted  of  the  present  counties  of 
Hereford,  part  of  Glouceatershire,  Monmouthshire,  (Glamorganshire,  part 
of  Carmarthenshire,  which  lies  east  of  the  Towy,  and  Brecknockshire  ;" 
it  was  "  the  fierce  8ilures"  wlio  so  long  and  bo  bravely  kept  the  Roman 
legions  at  bay,  and  of  whom  heroic  Caractacus  was  the  chief.* 
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There  iu  little  doubt  that  in  the  fortress  of  Dyndryvan  Caractacas 
held  hU  court ;  for,  on  the  death  of  his  father  (and  bie  node,  Manavyden, 
having  rclinqnished  his  claim  to  the  throne — "thongh  it  was  bis  of 
right,  according  to  the  true  principle  of  the  sovereignty " — in  favour 
of  one  "bo  mncb  superior  to  himself"),  the  civil  sovereignty  and  war 
sovereignty  were  united  in  the  person  of  a  sage  and  soldier,  so  eminently 
qualified  tp  uphold  the  glory,  and  maintain  the  independence,  of  his 
subjects.  The  Welsh  are  naturally  proad  of  a  ruler,  whose  renown  has 
endured  for  seventeen  centuries,  and  to  whom  history  refers  in  all  ber 
records,  as  the  model  of  a  "  patriot,  hero,  king."*  It  is,  therefore,  no 
common  ground  we  tread,  when  we  visit  the  Osstle  of  Dunr&ven,  and 
examine  the  few  remains  of  thick  walls,  built  by  the  Normans,  above 
foundations  which  the  Britons  raised. 

The  rocky  headland  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  called  "  Witches' 
Point:"  why  we  were  unable  to  ascertain.  An  old  watch-tower, 
modernized  into  a  pretty  view-house,  stands  on  the  verge  of  an  adjacent 
<diff.  The  land  here  slopes  upward ;  and  along  these  high  lands,  it  is 
said,  in  times  happily  gone  by,  the  wreckers  placed  false  lights  to  lure 
unhappy  mariners  upon  the  merciless  rocks  underneath.  There  is  a 
tradition,  indeed,  that  a  later  Lord  of  Dunraven,  "  one  Walter  Vangban," 
having  lost  by  extravagance  his  paternal  estates,  throve  by  this  wicked 
practice,  until  Providence  returned  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips 
— his  two  children  having  perished  close  beside  the  home  they  had  loft 
as  merchant  voyagers,  their  own  father's  hand  having  guided  the  light 
that  wiled  their  vessel  among  the  breakers. 

We  proceed  by  an  inland  route — for  the  rugged  coast  affords  no 
roadway — to  visit  the  Castle  of  St.  Domat's,  one  of  the  few  ancient  castles 
of  the  Principality  that  contains  inhabitants.     And  this  is  very  ancient; 


»r."  nil  nmonl  to  Rome,  bli  nnownid  ipHCta  to  tl»EiDp«ror  Cludlu,  and 
le  from  ctpUiltr,  an  mitUn  tIUi  wbloh  mwj  nadw  of  I1I1I017  li  aiiqiialBltd. 
irtloChrtsUuItr,  uoDinpuLn]  bj  St.  llllyd  ud  oUwt  udaU,  uid '■  Ui«M  ntt 
mod  iDto  BrJtilD  (kLUi  Id  Cbrlit." 

gb  kr*  giTdi  on  ih(>  uttaoritr  of  Edmcd  Wllllami,  B.B.D.,  wtao  complM  bli 
■la  usa.  Id  Ui>  Welih  luiusa,  and  pnbUilitd  It  In  the  Camtriiat  Annul. 
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witli  much  within  and  without  to  iaterest  not  only  the  tourist,  hiit  the 
antiquary  and  the  historian.  Unhappily  for  them  all,  however,  the 
venerable  relic  of  a  long  past  age  is  oconpied,  as  renters,  by  two  old 
ladies,  who,  aided  by  a  couple  of  dogs  nearly  as.  old,  steadily  refuse 
ingress  to  every  part  of  the  building  within  the  gates.  It  has  a  grand 
effect  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  heights  ;  seeming  a  prodigious  pile 
of  several  styles  and  epochs. 

The  castle  and  Manor  were  given  hy  Fitzhnmon  to  Le  Eaterliug,  or 
Stradling,  one  of  his  knights;  and  in  his  family  it  continued  withoat 
interruption  during  seven  hnndred  years,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Tyrwhits,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Drakes  of  Amersham,  by 
whom  it  is  underlet — a  somewhat  sarcastic  comment  on  the  motto  of  the 
St  radii  ngs — 

"  Duw,  ft  DlgDD." 

*"  Qod|  uid  BDOdgh  T "  ■ 

Within  the  Park,  on  the  \rest  side  of  the  Cnstlc,  stands  a  picturesque 
quadrangular  tower.  It  is  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commands 
extensive  views.f 


Mnu  rnnn  EngUnd,  now!  amg  to  St.  Donitl  Uiml  BtndllDg  <ru  dcwl,  lw\4iig  been  nrn  through  II 
bnlrlnidnaltlt  wiiuld  wllhhtiownfrttndTyriilill),  *tlilnnlpeller,lii  Fnncc.  dd  tha  DUicf  Scj 
Icmbar.  ITSg.    Hii  bod;  vu  braoght  to  SI.  Donit't  to  be  barled.  oD  Uia  lath  of  Kirch  rDllovIni 

wu  hU  bodj  Uiit  m  hhI  onr;  >ad  hie  old  none,  irho  nt  up  wllh  Ihe  coflln  oheo  II  wu  I^Idi  i 
it><e,  KcnUr  opened  It,  itiid  Uirwt  her  bwid  in,  to  Ctel  whelhtr  all  lb*  Snfen  wen  on  Ihe  len  hWH 

o>er  were  perfHI,  ud,  Oirrtlon,  thit  ttaa  bodjr  ni  not  Uie  bod;r  oF  Sir  Tbomu  SlndllDt-    UeoM,  ft 

■pent  In  IIUfiUoD,  end  dnrlng  which  tlia*  Tjrwhll  hiiDsetr  died,  the  ertila  were  letlled  hy  met  i 
ptriluneat,  tb«  Urveet  portion  being  lotd  to  jmy  the  Uwyen,  uxl  the  onlj'  put  (rhleh  wu  illuttfd  I 
IbehelRor'-TV™''''.  Ut  wtriaif  doinuniC  wu  the  cuUe.and  iboat  jEl.lODireur,  ootDT  in  Bill 
It  tblt  tlBie,  wu  the  Chitiwortb  of  Ibe  period.    VuIod$  clilminu  got  imill  portloni,  but  tJ: 


Cim*  of  Dub  1  ind,  thingh  dill  In  ibe^ince,  will  nltlmitely  becUlmed  by  beritlreot  dticondinl 
Bdwinl  BlnJIlng  Cvne,  xt  prewnl  i  minor.    From  tlia  Trrwhiti  the  proper!]'  hu  deicendtd  to  tlie 

t  Sir  Hirry  aind line — 'n  tba  rcign  or  King  Edwirdthe  Pourlb— Joumfj-td  tnJcrDii1cln,whenhe 
wu  nail*  I  Knight  of  Ihe  Hair  Sepolchrt.    Ha  died  In  the  tilind  of  Crpnu  on  bli  way  hointwirdi. 
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It  is  of  this  tower  that  Doaovsn  thus  writes,  no  longer  ago  than  1805 : 
— "  A  little  to  the  westward  of  this  haughty  fabric,  rises  one  Bolitiry 
quadrangular  turret,  or  watch-tower,  which  commaade  a  most  surprising 
proBpect  of  the  channel  within  the  boundary  of  its  horizon.     The  inten- 


tion of  this  watch-tower  ia  hut  too  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  privileges 
which  the  lords  of  this  castle  claimed  to  the  spoils  of  all  the  shipping 


or  him  u  lalitwUng  ilorjr  li  recordal.  Retiring  one*  by  (H  Ia  St.  Donnt't  Cutis  (Tom  hli  hcue  In 
Somenabhln,  be  wu  Mkeii  bf  Uitt  noloriDui  lem-lhler,  Colyo  Dolph/n,  i  aulvt  DmrilUinjr}  niid  for 
bli  nieue  wh  obligol  to  pity  l.MO  rnarkt ;  ta  ralie  which  be  wu  compellod  lo  uU  itianU  oC  hU  lUr 

■hlch  irml  wen  pieced,  mud  men  la  witch  et  nigbt  Tot  the  tee-thief  Colyo  Dol|>byn,  nbo  too  fre- 
qncBlly  cralied  ilong  the  Bererii  lu,  "on ihlp-robMng  Intent."    Tbe  ll|[ht  pliceil  <n  Ibli  tower  protcd 
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wrecked  or  drifted  upoo  their  manor;  a  practice,  if  not  a  privilege, 
which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  prevails  even  now  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  in  violation  of  every 
generoQB  trait  that  exalts  the  character  of  hnman  nature.  Upon  this  sea- 
worn  beach,  while  we  toiled  amidst  the  fallen  mine  of  the  rocks  that  soar 
in  snilen  dignity  above  \is,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  divest  my  mind  of 
those  reflections,  which  a  scene  so  truly  awful  is  calculated  to  inspire. 
The  troublous  waves  were  dashing,  foaming,  wildly  raving  at  onr  feet ; 
then  receding  in  circling  eddies  for  a  while  into  its  gloomy  bosom,  to 
return  with  redoubled  fury,  the  cliffe  and  caverns,  formed  by  ita  unceasing 
devastations,  resonnding  in  concord  to  the  hollow  tumult  of  the  waves  ; 
vessels  tossing  in  the  distance  upon  the  angry  deep,  and  the  host  of  sea- 
gulls, winging  their  restlesa  flight,  with  ill-omened  me\v-ing,  among  the 
rocks  around  us.  A  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  every  faculty,  when  those 
impressive  circumstances  impelled  me  to  anticipate  the  evils  that  would 
result,  should  the  tempest  rise  with  more  unbridled  violence,  and  some 
one  of  those  distant  vessels,  bearing,  perhaps,  the  reward  of  honest  and 
adventurous  industry  to  its  final  port,  be  unfortunately  borne  upon  the 
billows  by  the  adversity  of  contending  elements,  and  strike  upon  this 
shore  !  What  would  be  the  issue  ?  let  stubborn  factA,  truths  that  arc  not 
without  precedent  in  onr  own  days,  answer  this.  Does  not  the  imagin- 
ation 'swell  with  more  than  fancied  scenes  of  misery,  when  the  eye, 
glancing  along  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood,  descries,  within  the  extent 
of  coast  it  embraces,  the  desperate  assemblage  of  rocks,  and  crags,  and 
lurking  shoals,  among  which  so  many  misfortunes  have  befallen  unwary 
mariners  within  onr  own  memory  ?  Even  now  the  sea  beats  impetuously 
against  that  disastrous  ridge  of  rocks,  Break-Sea  Point,  where  a  fine 
vessel  wss  driven  ashore  some  time  ago,  and  plundered  by  the  inha- 
bitants, llie  force  of  language  inspired,  at  the  sight  of  this  awful  spot, 
is  inadequate  to  portray  what  fancy  seems  to  realize  ;  we  see  the  proud 
vessel — 

" '  Uplilbd  on  Um  nir([«,  to  betran  itia  SlM, 
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Aftl 

BihapliiDBHi  hscfc,* 

KooDdalioek 

■Im 

li«ili««l»tt«n« 

lh*«rU>nok! 

nnw 

.MCtainliofdstti, 

ilthdlmuleriea, 

Th* 

■Ud  TloUmi,  ihuddiri 

Id  dmiiklr ;  while  fat  uoltiu  itnto, 

UieiolldiKk, 

Ika  the  mloa,  Id  Hfao* 

lofBMlDall, 

•n.. 

arUngdemouofaaat 

IDUOII  d»ll. 

Atl 

ngtta.uimdcrldni,  li< 

r»xiadiTid«, 

eruhlng,  ipnmdi  In  n 

Jna  D'ar  IHa  tlde>.' 

Or  shonld  the  veesel  only  founder  upon  the  rocka,  with  what  iuoreasmg 
anguish  does  the  heart  bleed  in  contemplating  the  more  finiahed  pictnn ! 
To  be  complete  in  atl  its  hoirora,  we  muet  see  the  hordes  of  wreckers — 
men,  women,  and  children — collected  upon  the  impending  clifle,  watching 
the  approach  of  the  vessel  towards  them  with  joyous  expectation,  and  at 
every  nearer  plunge  insnlting,  with  impious  gratitude,  the  name  of  their 
Creator,  for  the  wreck  Or  '  God-send,'  which  they  have  the  depravity  to 
consider  as  a  mark  of  "divine  favour  bestowed  upon  them.  The  happy 
moment  arrives  for  them,  the  ship  dashes  within  their  reach,  and  the 
busy  crowds,  regardless  of  the  storm,  rush  down  the  craggy  shores  to 
seise  upon  it  as  their  lawful  prize.  "What  Bccnea  of  rapacity  ensue  are 
beet  conceived.  In  vun  does  the  wretched  victim  of  calamity,  the 
seaman,  or  the  passenger,  put  in  his  piteons  claim  to  any  portion  of  their 
individual  property.  Without  distinction  to  age  or  infirmity,  or  female 
beauty,  they  are  deprived,  without  remorse,  of  that,  even,  which  the 
merciless  elements  have  spared  I  The  ship  is  ransacked  of  every  valuable 
that  can  readily  be  conveyed  ashore,  and  even  should  the  sarvivii^  crew 
escape  without  experiencing  the  effecU  of  their  ferocity,  they  will  be 
considered  fortunate." 

Ruins  of  religious  houses  may  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where 
also  several  cromlechs  are  found.  Nay,  the  very  cotti^es  have  an  air 
of  "  hoar  antiqnitie :  *  and  all  about  give  indication  of  a  long  past  age. 

*  i<  j^  uitlqnllT  ot  tba  coUftgta  la  m  abonslj  nurted  feator*  In  the  ap] 
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The  galee  of  the  old  church  are  not  closed ;  or  at  all  evcDta  were 
opened  hy  a  wlver  key.  It  ia  aniaU,  but  very  pictoreaqne  both  in 
character  and  aitnalioa ;  occupying  a  little  dell  beside  the  caatla  walla, 
and  neatling  aa  it  were  under  the  protectioa  of  the  fortress  of  its  fendal 
lords.  Here  are  the  ashes  of  many  of  the  Btradlinge :  the  laat  ie  here,  and 
so,  perhaps,  is  the  first — aeven  centuries  having  passed  between  the  two 
interments,  with  probably  tiiirty  generadona  of  men.  The  chnrchyard 
contains  e.  singularly  beantifbl  cross,  in  a  good  state  of  preaervation.* 

Our  purpose  is — and  it  has  been  our  main  pnrpoae — to  visit  the  very 
ancient  and  venerable  church  at  Llantwit,  and  the  singular  rains  of  many 
epochs  aasembled  in  a  district  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travelling.  It 
18  a  viait  that  will  largely  repay  the  tourist,  even  taking  no  account  of  the 
interesting  objects  we  have  described,  and  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
through  which  he  passes. 

Between  Bt.  Donat'a  and  Llantwit,  however,  he  will  do  well  to  diverge 
half  a  mile  from  the  main  road,  to  examine  a  remarkable  cave,  one  of  the 
"lions"  of  a  coast  perhaps  even  richer  in  sea-rocks  than  that  which 
encloses  the  peninsula  upon  which  stands  the  Castle  of  Dunraven.  Mr. 
Wimperis  bos  pictured  this  cave.  It  is  one  to  which  a  peculiar  super- 
stition is  attached  :  persons  throw  pebbles  over  a  gigantic  arch  of  stone, 
which  baugs  like  a  bridge  across  its  opening^not  an  easy  task;  the 
number  of  failures  before  the  feat  is  accomplished  denotes  the  number 
of  years  that  ore  to  pass  before  the  party  ie  married;  or,  if  married 
previously,  when  a  second  marriage  will  take  place. 

The  Cavb  atTrkbilian  is,  therefore,  not  only  grand  and  peculiar,  it 
has  a  privilege  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  young  and  fair  eagerly  avail 
themselves;  and  as  there  is  a  fine  strand  here  for  bathers,  we  imagine  many 
ore  they  who  take  connsel  of  fate  in  this  charming  locality .f 

■  ItlaHldtobgtlHiBoMiwHkctudiiDioiiUlatedireu  in  tha  Un(dom.    Kli  pnl»U*UiiltlUtiT 

Oie  pT\rH}y  at  Jti  loalllr,  or  lu  oanllpiLtr  to  Uis  cuUi,  protaoM  Ji  fnnu  dntnoUoD.  To  Ui>  Intra 
of  mfqoirUa  lonUie  litUe  p«m,  ontlUol  Uiii  "Drum  of  Calf  n  DoIptijD.'by  Tkllaln  Wllltuni.  tha 
■on  of  tht  old  btnl,  Edwtrd  Wllllniiii,  publUhtd  In  1»37,  olll  prsig  tbit  IdUthUde;  nlia  "Tfag 

nu,"  tdltid  by  th*  lue  Rct.  John  H.  Tnlrnni*,  F.B.a.,  In  183g. 
tillinr  ud  nioUier  aC  tha  gnU  Oanenl  Sir  xnomu  Piston  Ttn  nnltdl  In  tba 

ony.    Thli  wu,  of  eonne,  bdbn  tfat  let  of  iKrUunnt  vhliih  pnbJUlid  nur- 
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mvigorating  breezes ;  while  the  carioDB  or  inqniriog  CKn  always  find  in 
the  neighbonrhood  objects  of  gratificatioD,  or  instroction,  ia  the  glorions 
remaina — British,  Roman,  and  Norman — everywhere  about  them. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  St.  Donat's  to  Llantwit  we  pass 
by  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  fortress  of  Jestyn  sp  Gwrgant,  lord 
of  Glamorgan  :  the  fields  still  pass  by  the  name  of  "Cacr  Wrgan,  or 
Wrganstown."  Here,  at  present,  stands  Dimland  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Johu  Nicholl  Came,  D.C.L.,  who  traces  an  unbroken  descent  from  that 


chieftain,  and  whose  family  have  remained  located  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  more  than  800  years, 

Llaktwit  Major  (so  called  to  dtstingaieh  it  from  other  places  of  the 
name)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  as  a  "  church  and  college "  by 
8t.  Illtyd,  one  of  the  earlieet  of  the  missionaries  from  Rome  to  Britain. 
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"  Llantwit  Bignifies,  by  contractioD,  the  Chnrch  of  lUtyd."  Hie  imme- 
diate contemporary  was  "  Patrick,  whose  collcf^e  waa  demolialied,  and 
himself  taken  a  prisoner  to'  Ireland,  by  Irish  pagans" — so,  at  leaat,  say 
the  Welsh  writers,  anything  that  may  be  sud  to  the  contrary  by  Irish 
writers  notwithstanding.* 

The  date  nenally  accorded  to  the  foandatton  of  tbe  chnrch  is  a.d.  408 ; 
althoDgh,  as  will  be  seen,  Archdeacon  Coxe  places  it  twenty-two  years 
later :  if,  however,  the  venerable  prelate  died  a.d.  €01,  he  mnst  have 
presided  over  the  establishment  npwards  of  ninety  yeara.'f 

The  Seminary  or  College  of  Llantwit,  according  to  varions  anthorities, 
flonriehed  so  ranch  under  the  protection  of  St.  Illtyd,  that  ite  papila 
exceeded  two  thousand,  among  whom  were  seven  sons  of  British  princes. 
Qildu,  the  historian ;  Da^d  of  Caerleon ;  Fanlinns,  Bishop  of  Leon  j 
Samson,  Archbishop  of  Dol ;  Talhaiarn,  the  bard ;  and  the  famous  Talie- 
ain,  received  their  education  here.  "  The  rains  of  the  school-hooee  are 
in  a  garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  chnrchyard ;  and  the  monastery, 
liall^,  and  other  hnildings,  stood  on  a  place  called  Hill-head,  on  the  north 
eide  of  the  tythe-barn."  "  Illtyd,  son  of  Bicanas,  a  Breton,  accompanied 
the  saints  Germanns  and  Lnpne  into  Britiun,  on  a  mission  from  Pope 
Celestine,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Pelagian  heresy,  as  we  are 
commanded  to  term  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Chnrch,  abont  the  year  430. 
The  first  measnre  they  adopted  was  to  eetablish  schools  of  learning,  in 
which  the  British  clergy  might  be  properly  educated.  The  two  first  and 
principal  schools  were  those  of  Dnbric  and  of  lUtyd,  both  disciples  of  St. 
Oermanns,  who  appointed  the  latter  head  or  superintendent  of  Theodosios's 
college  or  congregation ;  so  called  becanse  it  had  been  founded  by  the 
emperor  of  that  name.    It  had,  however,  been  demolished  about  two 


g  uaarUlned  (lo  wyi  tha  Wtlih  ehronlola)  that  Ihe  Iriih  wen  ■  UUar 
M«t  linui,"    Tbe  "  bat,"  btiwgnr,  li  itronglT  dlipatsd. 
iwand  bj  Oa  Wgllli  u  IWTin;  latradnrKd  ■  ploigh  of  k  DoutniiUoli  rrwUr 
iwa  tn  thm  uUth.    H<  ditd  iboul  4ID,  uoonDng  u  loiiu,  ud  indssd  tha 
ml  umrdlng  to  oUien  Id  fVl  or  Ml."  — AiciDtinui  Coll. 
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years  before  by  the  Irish  pagans,  who  carried  Patrick,  its  anperior,  a 
prisoner  into  Ireland.  This  school  or  college,  restored  or  fonoded  a 
second  time  under  the  anspices  of  Germanns,  and  patronized  by  the  King 
of  Olamorgao,  was  at  this  place  henceforth  called,  &fler  the  name  of  Illtyd, 
Llantwit,  signifying  by  contraction  the  Church  of  lUtyd,  with  the  addition 
of  Major,  to  dia^ngaieh  it  from  other  [daces  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
also  bearing  bis  name." 

The  namerous  broad  and  direct  roads  towards  Llantwit  Major,  the 
various  intersecting  streets  and  lanes  that  still  exist,  the  uncommon  size 
of  its  chnrcli  and  yard,  and  the  number  of  human  skulls  dug  up  in  the 
adjoining  gardens  nnd  fields,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  [dace  of  "  great 
population  and  eminence,"  Though  now  but  an  "  inconsiderable  village," 
and  populous  only  on  market-days,  there  are  so  many  evidences,  in  bo 
many  neighbonring  places,  of  a  large  expenditure  of  wealth,  that  it  is 
easy  to  believe  the  statements  of  early  Welsh  writers  to  he  by  no  means 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  "  School"  suffered  much  from  the  incursions  of  Saxons  and 
Dane-s,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  invaders.  In  till  it  was 
restored,  though  "  probably  on  a  reduced  scale  :"  but  there  is  no  doabt 
that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a  college  down  to  the  Reformation. 

Hollinshed  relates  a  strange  history  of  Edgar's  sacrilege  in  robbing 
Llantwit  Church  of  St.  Iltntua'  bell ;  his  consequent  vision  ;  his  rcstitn  - 
tion  of  the  beU ;  and  his  death  within  nine  days  after.  The  bell  now 
surmounts  the  Town-hall — an  ancient  building,  standing  on  the  site  and 
pardy  on  the  foundations  of  a  ruin  much  older — and  contains  this  inscrip- 
tion in  antique  characters — 


The  only  information  concerning  it  we  could  obtain  from  the  sexton  was, 
that,  "small  as  it  seemed,  it  weighed  a  hundredweight:" 

For  a  description  of  this  singular  and  deeply  interesting  locality  we 
can  do  no  better  than  borrow  from  a  litde  volume,  "  Biluriana,"  compiled 
by  David  Lloyd  Isaac : — 

"  The  group  of  bnildings  at  Llantwit  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  the 
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moat  interesdng  in  tbe  Principality.  Tiie  site  is  in  a  deep  valley,  below 
the  town.  The  Btrange,  elongated  pile  of  tbe  churcb,  itself  a  remarkable 
DonglomeradoD  of  diBtinct  buildinge,  ie  fianked  at  the  aonth  entrance  by 
a  bold  fragment  of  what  was  once  a  gate-hoiiBO ;  and  crowning  the  creet 
of  an  opposite  hill  ie  tbe  dilapidated  etnictore  of  tbe  old  tithe-barn,  Bur- 
rounded  by  other  scattered  remains  of  school -hoiiaeB,  croases — memorial , 


and  sepulchral — all  bearing  witness  to  the  ancient  greatness  of  Llanilltyd. 
The  church  and  churchyard  are  teeming  with  relics  of  antiquity.  First, 
there  is  the  Ladye-Chapel,  forty  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  decorated 
with  Btatnes  of  saints.  Next  comes  the  old  church,  being  sixty-four  feet 
long.     Lastly,  a  modern  church,  which  was  erected  by  Bichard  Heville, 
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Lord  of  Glamorgan,  temp.  Henry  I.  Thia  etracture  is  iiinety>eight  feet 
by  fifiy>three,  with  a  tower  contuQing  biz  belk  of  exquisite  tone. 

"  In  &  garden  adjoining  the  churchyard  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
Conege.  It  was  here  that  the  two  thousand  stndents  of  Iltutas  had  been 
pondering  over  languages ;  preparing  themselvea  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  the  rest  of  the  grave.  The  tithe-bam*  on  the  hill  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  by  twenty-sevea  feet ;  and  there  are  people  living  who  saw  the 
bnge  building  crammed  to  the  ridge,  with  ten  or  twelve  sacks  outside. 

"There  are  several  monuments  and  eEfigiee  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
church  Biid  churchyard.  Tho  Cross  of  St.  Iltutns,  erected  by  Arch- 
bishop Samson,  in  the  sixth  century,  is  perhaps  the  most  noted.  Its 
present  height  above  the  ground  is  about  tax.  feet,  and  its  breadth 
diminishes  from  two  to  one  foot  on  the  top.  The  carving  is  finely 
executed,  and  the  sides  are  divided  into  compartments,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— '  Crnx  Iltnti,  Samson,  possuet  banc  crucem  pro  anima  ejus.'  Bnt 
we  had  better  give  the  inscription  as  we  find  it  in  lolo's  MSS. :— '  In 
nomine  Dei  summi,  incipit  crux  salvatoria  qnam  pneparovit  Samson 
Abbas,  pro  anima  ano  et  pro  anima  Ithaeli  Regis,  et  Artmnli  Decani.' 
That  is,  in  English — '  In  the  name  of  God  most  high,  here  begins  the 
cross  of  the  Saviour  which  Samson  the  Abbot  prepared  for  bis  own  soul, 
and  the  souls  of  King  Ithael,  and  of  Artmael  the  Dean.' " 

Concerning  this  singular  relic,  we  find  the  following  iDteresting 
account  in  Donovan's  "  Tour  :" — 

"  Many  years  before,  a  tradidou  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country 
that  a  large  sepulchral  stone,  which  recorded  the  memory  of  two  kings, 
had  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  grave  of  '  Will,  the  giant.'  This 
was  a  young  man,  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  stature, 
being  seven  feet  seven  inches  in  height  when  he  died,  although  he  had 
only  then  completed  his  sevonteenth  year.  AVill  had  desired  to  be 
interred  near  this  stone,  which  then  stood  erect  against  the  wall;  bnt  in 


■  Onallj  ta  tha  dLiendLt  or  tta>  Dud  ud  Chigitac  of  OlonsMtir,  thU  •plKidld  turn  vu  recently 
danit  to  b*  likwidoirn,iu>dtliamMfrl>1i  Kid.  Bnsliu  utof  Vendillimw,  hovffnr.atlTnpiihl, 
I  the  pnoHdi  of  theulD  orUietlln  end  limberiran  not  enough  to  pay  (br  Uu  OeitjiiDUiHi.  Thecik 
ftt  H>inpo*ed  Ibe  roof  *m  leM  to  be  one  thoouod  yeert  oLdf  end  to  have  beta  out  down  Ld  the  ptrihll. 
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preparing  the  grave  of  snfficient  dimenHiona  to  admit  hia  remains,  the 
aextou  incautiously  dag  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the  stone,  that  juat  aa 
the  body  waa  laid  into  the  earth  it  gave  way,  and  falling  from  the  wall 
into  the  grave  with  prodigious  violence,  it  was  found  impossible,  or  at 
least  inconvenient  at  that  tjme,  to  remove  it ;  the  stone  was  therefore  left 
in  the  poeidou  in  which  it  fell,  and  the  grave  being  filled  up,  it  was 
completely  covered  over  with  the  earth.    Thia  transaction  had  taken 
place  so  long  ago,  that  the  recollection  of  it  had  nearly  faded  away. 
But  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  who  resides  at  the  village  of  Flemingetone, 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  spot,  remembered  having  heard  the  story  when 
a  boy,  and  proposed  at  some  future  day  to  search  for  the  atone.     An 
opportunity  at  length  offered  itself  to  this  intelligent  mason  to  gradfy  his 
curiosity.     He  began  by  clearing  the  ground  in  the  spot  described  to 
him  80  many  years  before,  and  discovered  it  at  a  small  depth  below 
the  surface,  after  which  he  obtained  assistance  to  raise  it  from  the  earth, 
and  place  it  against  the  wall  as  it  now  stands.    It  is  a  large  and  very 
ponderous  atone,  of  a  slightly  pyramidal  shape,  measuring  six  feet  nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  height,  twenty-seven  inches  across  the  front  at  the 
base;  twenty-three  inches  across  the  centre,  and  seventeen  inches  at 
the  top.     The  depth  of  the  stone  is  about  eighteen  inches,  being  nearly 
of  an  equal  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  summit.    So  other  decorations 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  atone  than  a  rude  double  line,  circumscribing 
the  inscription  within  the  innermost  limits ;  but  there  are  certain  traces 
of  impressed  dots  and  wreaths  in  the  compartments  formed  by  the  treble 
lines  upon  the  narrow  edge  or  side  of  the  stone.    Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  diat  the  form  of  the  latter  proves  them  to  be  of  the  same 
era  as  those  on  the  tombstone  of  St.  Illtyd  and  the  cross  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  they  are  indeed  in  such  an  admirable  state  of  preservation, 
that  there  can  be  no  embarrassment  in  transcribing  these  words : — '  In 
nomine  dl  aummi  Incipit  crux  Balvatoris  qme  preparavit  Somsoni  a  p. 
ti  pro  anima  ......  Thah  .  .  .  .  et  Artmali  .  .  Teca  +  N.'    The 

purport  of  the  remtunder,  I  must  confess,  appears  to  me  obBCure,  Mr. 
Edward  Williams  reads  them  thus : — '  In  nomine  di  snmmi  incipit  crax 
Salvatoris  quee  preparavit  Samsoni  aratt  pro  anima  lua  et  pro  Anima 
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Tu  thaelo  Rex  et  Artmali  Tega  +  M.'  To  the  u^enoity  of  Hr. 
Williuna  no  one  will  be  more  disposed  than  myself  to  allow  every  credit, 
but  I  am  much  afraid  the  correepoudiug  form  of  the  lettere  will  not 
bear  him  out  in  some  of  the  ambiguous  paeaagGB.  There  is  on  obvious 
deviation  from  the  original  in  more  than  one  instance,  which  appears  to 
have  been  aasomed  in  order  to  comprise  the  words  within  the  tenor 
of  what  he  conceivee  to  have  been  the  meaning.  Great  obecurity 
previule,  indeed,  in  a  most  material  point,  namely,  the  words  which  he 
deciphers  'Tu  thahelo  Rex.'  There  was,  we  remember,  in  the  fifth 
centniy  (the  time  to  which  the  stone  is  unanimously  referred),  a  prince 
of  Anuorica  (Brittany)  called  Ithel  Hallo,  whose  sii  sons,  we  are  told 
on  record,  accompanied  the  celebrated  St  Gadvau  in  his  important 
mission  from  the  Mother  Church  to  this  country,  with  the  deeign  of 
correcting  the  Pelagian  heresies  that  had  crept  into  the  doctrines 
of  Chriatianity  preached  at  that  time  among  the  Britons.  As  one  of 
those  sons  was  named  Tegai  (or  Teca),  the  idea  ie  extremely  planuble 
that  the  stone  was  inscribed,  at  his  desire,  to  the  memory  of  Iiis  father 
and  another.  But  I  must  confess  there  is  something  specious  in  this 
conclusion.  The  letters  supposed  to  constitute  the  words  alluded  to 
have  baffled  every  attempt  of  mine  to  determine  with  accuracy,  and  to 
perplex  the  reader  with  mere  conjectores  might  be  thought  presuming. 
In  the  fac-simile  of  this  inscription  the  traces  of  the  letters,  as  they  now 
remain,  are  marked  with  all  the  fidelity  in  my  power,  with  the  hope 
of  assisting  the  decisions  of  those  who  may  be  better  pleased  to  form 
their  own  opinions  concerning  it." 

If,  therefore — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact — Llantwit  was 
"  the  first  Christian  school  of  leamiug  in  Britain,"  he  must  be  cold  of 
heart,  and  insensible  to  any  toucli  of  piety,  who  can  pace  among  these  rnina 
without  sensations  that  raise  the  soul  far  above  sublunary  thonghte  and 
things.     Surely  the  spirits  of  dead  worthies  hannt  these  old  places.* 
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Leaving  Llantwit  on  our  way  to  Bridgend,  we  encoDDter  the  rniDs  of 
«  Xonnan  cnBtle,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  aa  The  Old  Place;* 
and  leave  to  the  right  a  singularly  picturesque  Mnnor  Houee — Li.anpi- 
HANOEL — which  the  artiet,  Mr.  M'Ewen,  pictured.  Llanfihangel  means 
the  Church  of  the  Three  Angeh,  and  in  the  side  of  the  well  adjoining 
the  churchyard  there  is  etill  to  be  seen  it  rude  atone  with  the  r 


three  iigurcs  sculptured  on  it,  doubtless  connected  with  the  nomenclature, 
la  this  small  and  secluded  church  rest  the  ashes  of  three  dnkes  and  one 
duchess,  the  former  owners  of  the  property,  from  whom  it  descended 
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to  the  heiress  of  the  Wyndhsmi,  the  present  Dowager  Coiintesa  of 
Dunraven.  To  give  n  bnre  ide»,  however,  of  the  many  atriking  and 
intereBting  objects  in  this  vicinity  ia  ont  of  the  qaestion  :  our  space  is  far 
too  Umite.1.     And  we  mny  not  forget  that  we  are  a  long  way  ont  of  the 


ine  of  railroad ;  tempted  to  this  cxcurBiou,  and  desiring  to  tempt  othej-s 
0  make  it,  by  its  marvellons  abundance  of  natural  beanties  and  ancient 


We  are  again  at  Bridgend,  en  route  for  Neath.  AVe  pass  rapidly  the 
small  stalion  at  Pvle.  A  pretty  river  running  under  a  rnstic  bridge  is 
the  only  object  that  meets  the  eye ;  if  we  except  a  distant  cluster  of 
houses,  that  betoken  manufacture :  they  are  the  "  coking"  works  of 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Sons.  The  famous  Masteg  Iron  Works  are  also  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Near  to  Pyle  is  Kenfig,  once  a  town  of  considerable 
size,  but  ruined  by  an  overwhelming  inundation  of  the  sea,  in  the  middle 
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of  the  sixteenth  centary.  "  An  arch  of  the  ancient  caatle,  and  part 
of  the  ancient  chnrch  end  chnrchyardj  may  be  traced  among  the  sand 
hiUe."* 

SooD  ^re  obtain  a  distant  view  of  Margam  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  lies  on  the  tight  hand,  while,  on  the  left, 
the  line  passes  nnder  hnge  sand  heaps,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Before  we  arrive  at  the  next  station,  that  of  Fort 
Talbot,  we  have  entered  the  region  of  copper  woiks,  the  railway  passing 
throngh  one  of  these  very  mouey-makiug,  but  very  smoke -producing, 
establishments,  belonging  to  H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.-)- 

And  here  the  tourist  should  leave  the  train,  to  visit  the  beantifnl 
remains  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Maroam,  which  stands  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  modern  stractnre.  Margam  was  "  once  called  Pen-dar, 
or  the  Oak  Summit,"  and  the  noble  tree  still  flourishes  in  "  the  eweet 
shndy  dingles,  which  form  the  great  charm  of  the  demesne."  Sngdale 
fixes  the  date  of  the  abbey  in  the  year  1147,  when  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
"sorely  pressed  by  adversity,"  bethought  himself  of  providing  a  calm 
retreat  for  a  brotherhood  weary  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
buried  here,  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  famous 
knight,  Fitzhamon,  who  took  the  lands  from  the  Welsh  prince,  Jestyn 
ap  Owrgant.  Giraldus  styles  this  monastery  a  noble  commnnity  of 
Cistercians,  and  says  that  "it  exceeded  all  others  In  Wales  for  the 
reputation  of  liberality  in  relieving  the  distressed," — a  character  which,  we 
understand,  their  snccessor  keeps  np.  Leiand  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  abbey 
of  white  monks,  where  was  a  very  fair  and  large  chnrch,"  and  ascribes  to 
it  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  When  Mr.  Wyndham  visited  Wales  in 
1774,  the  chapter-house  (of  which  he  gave  an  engraving)  was  perfect: 


It  peril  whitg  vUltins  Kenflg;  (t  lh*n  "hartioarcd  >  dnpanls 
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it  wag  one  of  the  most  elegant  baildings  of  its  clau.  "  Its  form  ii  a 
duodecagon  without,  and  a  perfect  circle  withiu.  Against  its  walls,  and 
those  of  the  adjoiniiig  cloister,  stand  many  fragmentary  antiquities,  such 
as  cTOsaes,  effigies,  and  gravestones,  which  exercise  the  ingenuity  of 
antiquaries  and  decipherers.  A  very  aneient  wheel  cross,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  village,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  these  relics ;  bnt  the 


roost  perfect  is  the  tomb-stone  of  an  abbot,  bearing  the  following  inscrip< 
tion,  still  legible : — 


The  statuesque  figure  of  a  crusader  in  chain  armonr,  with  the  head  and 
legs  broken  off,  lies  cloee  by.  There  is  also  a  cnrione  old  diagonal  sun- 
dial, which  often  escapes  observation;  bnt  it  is  correctly  fixed  in  tho 
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proper  meridian,  aud  ettll  faithfuUy  records  the  daily  progrees  of  time,  as 
it  may  have  done  for  centnriea.  Tlie  exact  site  of  the  old  abbey  church 
may  be  easily  traced  un  the  lawn  of  delicate  tnrf  immediately  behind 
the  chapter -house.  The  bases  of  finely  cliistcred  pillars,  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  and  portions  of  the  tile  pavement,  blend  singularly  with  the  srooothly- 
ehom  turf,  and  occasional  clusters  of  the  ilourishiog  monthly  rose."  In 
1799  the  roof  fell,  and  the  stnicture  gradually  became  a  ruin  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Principality,  and  happily 
decorates  the  demesne  of   Mr.  Talbot.     As  will  be  supposed,  it  is 


maintiuned  with  scrupulous  nicety,  and  the  further  inroads  of  time  have 
been  averted.  The  mansion  of  Mr.  Talbot  is  entirely  modern,  of  large 
uze,  and  of  much  architectural  merit.  Its  principal  attraction  is  "the 
orangery,"  which  is  said  to  be  "  the  largest  in  the  world."  Its  origin  is 
curious:  a  Spanish  vessel,  bearing  a  cargo  of  orange-trees  and  other 
exotics,  aa  a  present  from  a  Dutch  merchant  to  Queen  Mary,  consort  of 
'William  III.,  was  wrecked  on  this  coast.  Mr.  Mansel  Talbot,  by  some 
means  or  other,  acquired  them,  and  built  a  conservatory  327  feat  in  length, 
"for  their  reception  and  better  preservation."    The  neighbourhood  of 
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Margam  in  very  beautiful,  notnithatanding  its  heavy  duftwback  of  copper 
smoke.  The  adjacent  hills  are  Aill  of  Boman  Temaina,  aud  of  remains  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  Roman  possesaion  of  the  country. 

Port  Talbot  ia  better  known  hy  its  old  name,  Aberavon.  It  ia  the 
outlet  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Owm  Avon,  a  valley  in  the  adjoining 
hillfl,  in  which  are  ailnated  the  copper,  tin,  and  iron  works  of  "the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Copper  Miners  of  England,"  incorporated 
A.D.  1691. 

The  next  station  ia  Briton  Fbrry.  We  see  it  on  the  left ;  the  tall 
masta  of  many  colliers  indicating  the  proaperity  of  it«  quays.  To  the 
right  is  a  range  of  good  green  hills,  bulwarks  to  the  sandy,  flat,  and 
unprohtable  shore  that  intervenes  between  the  railway  and  the  sea. 

Presently  we  arrive  in  sight  of  Neath  ;  but  long  before  we  reach 
the  old  town,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  dense  "  otoud  "  over  it. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  a  paucity  of  materiala  here,  and  a  consequent 
"  rest,"  to  supply  a  few  notes  concerning  aome  of  the  customs  of  the 
people  of  South  Wales. 

The  custom  of  "  Bidding"  is  now  becoming  obsolete ;  it  was  formerly 
almost  universal.  When  a  marriage  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  a 
"bidder"  was  sent  to  invite  gaeets — to  hid  them  come  to  the  wedding. 
In  old  times,  frequently  the  bidder  was  the  chieftain  who  thus  honoured 
hia  vassal :  hia  misaiou  was  respected  by  hostile  clans  as  that  of  a  herald, 
as  he  passed  to  and  fro,  holding  a  staff  decorated  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands. A  main  purpose  of  the  bidding  waa  to  obtain  from  frienda  and 
neighboura  contributions  of  money,  or  matters  that  might  increase  the 
gear  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  wedded  pair — contributions  to  bo 
repaid  in  kind  when  the  giver  chanced  to  be  aimilarly  circumstanced.  In 
later  times  the  printer  became  Love's  messenger  ;  hand-bills  were  substi- 
tuted for  eloquent  tongues ;  thongh,  occaaion^ly,  a  comparatively  humble 
"friend"  arranges  the  "  transaction,"  in  so  far  as  exchanges  of  sympathy 
and  more  substantial  aids  are  concerned.  Now-a^days,  some  time  before 
the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  a  printed  circular  is  often  sent.  The 
following  is  a  literal  copy  of  one  lately  used ! — 

"  We  ore  encouraged  by  our  fneuda  to  make  a  bidding,  on  Tuesday 
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the  23rd  ioetant,  at  *  *  *  *,  where  yonr  most  agreeabk  company  will 
be  hambly  Boltcited  by  your  humble  eetrante,  " 

"Thomab"*  •  •  • 
"Mart  •  •  •  • 
"N.B.  —  The  young  womau'i  father  and  mother,  Thomas  and 
Sarah  *  *  •  *^  and  her  brothers  and  sister,  •  *  •  •,  desire  that  all 
gifts  dne  of  the  above  nature  will  be  returned  to  the  young  woman  on 
that  day ;  and  whatever  donaUon  yon  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  them 
\vill  be  wannly  acknowledged,  and  cheerfnlly  repaid,  whenever  caUed  for 
on  a  similar  occasion." 

Very  frequently  the  atill  important  personage  named  the  "  Lavier  " 
goes  abont  the  country  to  invite  people  to  the  marriage  feast.  For  miles 
aronnd  does  he  trudge  along  through  lanes,  and  villages,  and  farmyards, 
"  bidding  "  people  to  the  coming  marriage  feast.  And  the  "  Lavier  "  is 
welcomed  everywhere ;  he  is  the  bearer  of  news  acceptable  to  all.  For 
three  weeks  before  the  celebration  cu:rw  t^a  is  to  be  bought  at  the  house 
of  the  bride  expectant ;  and  if  she  be  in  service,  her  employers  are 
generally  good  enough  to  place  their  house  at  her  disposal.  Every  night 
there  is  a  merry -making,  but  the  night  previona  to  the  wedding  there  is 
a  merry-meeting  extraordinary  :  this  is  called  not  o'r  blaen.  Then  it  is 
the  rustic  lover  treats  the  object  of  his  affection  with  cakea  and  ale ;  and 
then  it  is,  too,  that  long  standing  differences  are  amicably  arranged,  or 
others  spring  up  for  fntnre  settlement.  The  night  having  been  passed  in 
feasting,  fiddling,  and  dancing,  all  retire,  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
for  the  morning.  The  bride  is  led  to  church  by  the  taHleur,  or  bridesman, 
whilst  the  bridegroom  has  the  arm  of  the  bridesmaid  in  his.  Friends 
follow  two  and  two,  the  fiddler,  and  often  a  trombone  player,  leading  the 
van  of  the  procession.  On  the  return  from  churcli  the  order  is  changed ; 
the  tailletir  has  given  the  bride  in  charge  of  her  husband,  whilst  he 
conducts  the  hridesmaid.  After  the  marriage  fesat,  the  tatHeur  goes 
round  the  company  to  collect  the  poj/th,  or  wedding  gifts.  Of  these, 
whether  they  be  money,  provbions,  or  household  utensils,  he  keeps  an 
account — for  whenever  any  of  the  young  people  who  make  presents  get 
married,  they  expect  to  have  returned  to  them  the  amount  now  given : 
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BO,  in  point  of  fact,  the  money  received  is  only  a  loan ;  but  a  loan  tltat, 
together  witU  what  is  made  by  the  dinner  and  the  sale  of  cakaa  and  ale, 
is  oftan  aufficient  to  set  up  the  young  parties  in  the  world. 

The  weddings  of  the  poor  are  generally  ht  more  joyous  than  the 
weddings  of  the  rich — at  leant  they  are  more  demonstrative ;  the 
conventianalities  of  Bociety  do  not  check  the  merry  Inogh  or  the  innocent 
jest,  or  instruct  the  lip  to  repress  ita  Binilee.  The  Webb  are  not,  on  such 
occasions,  eo  boisterous  aa  are  the  Irish,  though  they  are  easily  excited, 
and  by  no  means  so  placable  aa  the  so-called  "  English."  The  women 
are  as  capable  of  the  most  devoted  affection  as  the  women  of  any  country : 
many  a  faithful  heart  beats  within  their  roaaet  jackets,  and  many  a 
throbbing  brow  under  the  stately,  high-crowned  hat,  however  gaily 
garnished  by  a  silver  buckle.    We  may  relate  an  anecdote  in  illnstration. 

One  of  the  most  civil  and  obliging  of  butterwomen  was  Jenny  Morgan — 
we  had  almost  written  old  Jenny  Morgan  ;  but  she  was  not  old,  what- 
ever  she  might  look,  at  times.  She  had  strong  marks  of  suppressed  feeling 
ronnd  her  pretty  mouth — pretty  stiL,  though  it  was  not  as  pouting  and 
rosy  as  it  had  been  five  years  before,  when  her  sweetheart  abandoned  the 
collier  trade,  that  so  frequently  brought  him  to  Briton  Ferry,  and  went 
to  sea  in  earnest.  Jenny  was  a  beauty  then,  and  did  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  wia  engaged  to  be  married  to  Tom  Evans,  whenever  Tom  Evans 
came  home.  But  the  Crimean  war  gave  an  aching  heart  to  Jenny  Morgan, 
as  it  did  to  many  others :  Tom  was  one  of  "  Feel's  men,"  went  ashore, 
and  was  reported  missing.  The  lines  came  and  deepened  on  poor  Jenny's 
face  ;  bat  the  fact  of  Tom's  log  having  been  closed  gave  hope  to  another 
lover,  a  bright-eyed,  active  little  Welshman,  with  a  host  of  cattle,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  well-to-do,  honest  farmer.  He  was  determined  to  marry 
Jenny,  and,  after  long  perseverance,  on  the  old  plea  of  "  getting  rid  "  of 
the  lover,  she  consented  to  become  the  wife.  There  was  no  necessity,  we 
are  told,  when  Jenny  Morgan's  marriage  waa  determined  on,  to  send 
ronnd  a  "  Lavier ;"  Jenny  waa  a  universal  tavonrite,  and  her  mother's 
shop  was  crowded  with  presents.  The  day  waa  fixed,  the  little  Welsh 
farmer  was  more  light  and  cheerful  and  noisy  than  ever — his  joy  was  over- 
flowing;   he   slapped   every  young  fellow  of  his   acquaintance   on  the 
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shonMer  with  treble  his  lunal  energy,  repeating, "  Nothing  like  persever- 
ance, my  boy — nothing  like  pereeveraDce."  The  steady  old  Welshmen 
dec)&red  "  that  Ma«ter  Owen  Richards  was  like  one  mad,"  and  that 
"  Jenny  would  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  keep  him  qniet." 

The  evening  before  the  wedding  day  had  come,  and  Jenny  vaa 
putting  a  few  last  bows  of  narrow  white  satin  ribbon  between  the  borders 
of  her  lace  cap,  when  an  old  friend  of  Jenny's  entered  her  little  room, 
and  closed  the  door.     She  was  the  bridesmaid,  and  had  right  of  entryJ 

"  Jenny,  dear  woman,"  ehe  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that 
I'd  rather  keep;  bnt  I  mnatn't  keep  it,becanseif  it  come  to  yon  on  a 
endden  it  woold  scare  yon  like." 

Jenny  looked  up  with  her  sweet  serious  eyes,  still  twiddUng  with  the 
ribbon.     "  Speak  it  up,  Mary ;  things  don't  scare  me  as  they  used." 

"  I  have  seen  an  old  friend  o'  yonrs  np  street." 

"  Not— not  Tom  Evana  !" 

Mary  nodded  her  head.  The  cap  and  the  ribbone  fell  on  the  floor  as 
Jenny  sprang  to  the  door. 

"  Don't  hold  me,  Mory  I  If  Tom  Evans  is  in  life,  I  can  never  go  to 
{(arson  with  Owen  Richards." 

Mary  kept  the  door  close.  "  He's  dressed  up  like  n  prince,  but  he've 
lost  a  leg." 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  had  lost  two." 

"  One  eye's  gone. ' 

"  Kever  mind  if  t'olher  'ill  follow ;  he'It  see  less  how  I'm  changed. 
Open  the  door,  Mary  I" 

"  Keep  thee  back,  Jenny,  woman ;  do  ya  think  the  boys  the  same  as 
the  mwda !  He's  tattered  from  head  to  foot  with  every  sort  of  shot — 
chain  shot,  and  cannon  shot,  and  musket  shot     And  yet — =-" 

"  Oh,  Mary,  woman,  let  me  out !  thank  God  he  came  to-day  'stead  of 


Poor  Jenny !  Mary  had  little  of  that  sweet  balm,  sympathy,  or  she 
would  not  have  so  tortured  her  friend  before  telling  her  the  great  trnth. 
"  To-day  or  to-morrow  makes  no  differ  to  you,  my  Jenny,  so  keep  your 
own  counsel.     I  tell  ee  Tom's  not  a  constant  sort :  he's  brought  hoame  a 
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Boowian  wife — a  bnrnt  up  litUe  brat,  with  goold  rings  in  her  ears,  and 
tno  children.     Much  he  thought  on  thee,  woman  dear ! " 

Jenny  tamed  away  trembling,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  haiida. 

"  Plack  np  a  spirit,  my  woman  Jenny," 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that,  and  he  another's,"  was  Jenny's  reply.  "  I 
might  ha'  knowed  it :  be  was  always  light  o'  mind  and  o'  love.  There — 
it's  sU  come  right,"  she  continned,  and  she  picked  np  the  cap  with  qniver- 
ing  fingers,  and  set  to  at  her  work,  "  I'll  tell  Owen  whet  I  felt,  like 
an  honest  woman,  an'  if  it  makes  no  differ  to  bim,  I'll  be  to  bim  the  honest 
wife  he  deserves." 

And  a  pretty  wedding  they  bad,  and  Jenny  looks  five  years  younger 
thnn  she  did. 

Cefpvl  Prek  is  Welsh  lynch-law,  and  is  resorted  to  when  a  man  is 
sapposed  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  he  has  promised  to  cherish,  or  a  woman 
to  have  broken  her  marriage  covenant.  There  are  two  kinds.  When 
the  gnihy  parties  are  a  married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman,  their 
neighbours  generally  content  themselves  with  disseminating  asperuons 
on  their  character,  or  with  forming  effigies  intended  to  represent  the 
erring  pair.  These  they  carry  about,  preceded  by  flarobeanx,  and 
accompanied  by  men  with  horns,  brass  pans,  and  whatever  else  is  capable 
of  adding  to  the  noise.  When  tired  they  return,  set  fire  to  the  efiligiea 
before  the  houses  of  the  originals,  and  disperse. 

This  is  the  milder  form ;  there  is  another : 

When  the  offence  is  considered  to  be  of  an  aggravated  nature — 
when  the  persons  concerned  happen  to  be  a  man  who  has  children,  and  a 
married  woman — there  is  a  different  method  adopted. 

Not  content  with  showing  tbeir  indignation  in  a  hannleas  way,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  community  go  in  a  body  to  the  man's  house,  and 
snmmon  him  forth.  If  he  has  not  already  escaped,  there  is  no  chance 
now.  His  house  is  surrounded,  and  if  he  will  not  surrender  voluntarily, 
they  seize  him  by  force.  They  then  visit  the  woman.  Having  succeeded 
in  capturing  her,  they  place  both  on  ladders,  and  then,  amid  shouts  and 
execrations,  the  luckless  captives  are  carried  for  miles  about  the  country, 
and  exhibited  at  every  farm  house  on  the  route. 
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A  fiiend,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  f&cte,  has  described  for 
HB  one  of  these  scenes,  of  which  he  ch&nced  to  be  an  eye-witness. 

At  the  appointed  honr  we  started  for  the  rendezvous.  We  kept 
along  the  road  for  some  time.  Heavy  cloada  rolled  along  the  sky,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  the  night  was  dark.  It  was  as  qniet,  too,  as 
the  grave,  save  when  the  occasional  bark  of  the  watch-dog,  or  the  voicea 
of  men  and  women  in  front  or  in  onr  rear,  harrying  to  the  Geffyl  Pren, 
broke  the  stiUneBS  of  the  night. 

Whilst  we  kept  to  the  road  the  walk  was  pleasant  enough,  hat  when 
a  little  way  ap  the  aide  of  the  moantain,  we  turned  into  the  fields,  and 
experienced  the  nnpleaiant  effects  of  a  recent  storm. 

For  half  an  hour  we  walked  in  silence,  bnt  at  length,  fairly  fagged,  we 
grombled  our  dissatisfaction  to  a  companion.  He  comforted  ns  with 
the  assnranee  that  having  crossed  one  other  little  meadow  onr  journey 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  little  meadow  appeared  to  be  the  longest  we 
had  yet  traversed,  bnt  at  its  extremity  we  got  into  a  carriage -road, 

A  few  yards  bronght  ua  to  a  white  gate,  through  which  ws  entered 
and  fonnd  onrselves  ia  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  small  one-storied  bnt  neat 
country  house,  with  a  tasteful  balcony  running  round  it.  The  owner, 
who  was  a  stranger,  had  not  occupied  it  for  more  than  eight  months  ; 
he  bad,  however,  even  in  that  short  time,  broken  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  to-night  was  rightly  to  suffer  some  of  the  conBequences. 

The  house  itself  seemed  deserted,  bnt  on  the  lawn  were  two  or  three 
score  persons,  who  bad  preceded  us.  Borne,  collected  in  knots,  were 
discnssing,  in  mingled  Welsh  and  Euglish,  the  programmes  for  the 
night ;  others,  the  greater  pordon  of  whom  were  women,  some  of  all 
ages,  dressed  in  the  pecaliar  and  pictnresqne  costnrae  of  their  country, 
were  engaged  in  lighting  a  bonfire. 

All  were  comparatively  qniet,  but  some  few  stont  fellows  coming  up, 
the  tumult  began.  The  women  were  the  most  obstreperous.  Indeed, 
on  such  occasions,  women  always  are  the  most  violent — especially  to  the 
erring  member  of  their  own  sex,  whom  they  have  occasionally  been 
known  to  lacerate  with  knives  and  pins. 

The  preliminaries  being  completed,  hnsiness  began.    The  name  of 
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the   occupier   of  tbe  bonse  was   called.    No  answer.    Again.     Onca 
more. 

A  pale,  middle -Bgei],  roiddle-aized  man,  with  long  bair,  dilating 
noatrils,  and  flashing  eyes,  makes  liie  appearance  ou  the  balcony. 

"  What  was  wanted  with  him  ?  ' 

A  tornado  of  hisses  and  esecrationa  was  the  reply.  In  the  first  lull 
the  man's  voice  was  heard,  loud,  above  all  others  cKcIaiming,  as  he  lifted 
a  gun  to  his  shoulder,  "  The  first  that  comea  nearer  is  a  dead  man." 

Half  a  dozen  rnahed  forward ! 

The  gun  was  levelled— the  trigger  was  raised — it  was  about  to  fall, 
when  the  barrel  was  kuockcd  up  and  its  contents  discharged  into  the  air. 

Two  men  now  atood  on  the  balcony.  The  struggle  lasted  but  for  ashort 
time.  The  cnlprit  was  the  more  active,  bat  the  couutryman  was  the 
stronger.  The  foot  of  the  one  slipped.  This  was  adroitly  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  other,  and  the  countryman  falls  over  the  batoony.  His 
place  was  quickly  taken  np  by  two  others,  who  hnd  gst  in  through  the 
Toof  aa  their  fallen  companion  had  done.  These  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  party,  and  with  little  trouble  aoon  anccceded  in  securing  their 
victim. 

A  moment  afterwards  all  three  were  on  tbe  lawn. 

The  men  now  seemed  ashamed  or  afraid  of  what  they  had  done,  and, 
probably,  would  have  abandoned  their  undertaking  but  fur  the  gentler 
BOX,  who,  with  taunts  and  reproaches  succeeded  in  keeping  them  to  their 
posta.  A  ladder  wss  aoon  brought — the  man  tied  thereon,  and,  in  a  few 
momenta,  I  and  my  companion  were  alone. 

As  wo  were  leaving,  a  woman  witli  dislievelled  hair,  and  with  a  child 
at  her  breast,  came  rnnning  back  to  search  for  her  cap,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  excitement. 

"  Which  way  are  they  going  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I/ar-a-tee !  why  to  show  him  to  the  hussey,  to  be  sure,"  was  the 
reply,  as  she  caught  up  a  bnrning  brand  to  aid  her  in  her  aearob,  and 
eagerly  ran  after  her  friends. 

The  voices  gradually  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  procession  got 
further  off,  and  at  last  died  away  altogether.     They  visited  tbe  house  of 
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tbe  errtDg  fair,  iaelituted  a  search,  but  found  tbe  bird  btd  flown.  Sub- 
BtituUog  a  woman  of  atraw,  they  placed  it  on  the  ladder,  aud  in  this 
manner  traveraed  the  country  until  morning,  when  they  left  the  ladder 
on  a  dreary  common  twelve  miles  off,  with  its  occupant,  to  free  himaelf, 
or  be  released  by  the  first  good-natured  person  who  might  pass. 

The  reader  will  not,  we  trust,  consider  ont  of  place  a  story  of  a 
different  character ;  it  was  related  to  ns — in  substance  at  least — by  the 
landlord  of  One  of  the  inns  at  which  we  rested,  somewhere  in  this 
locality ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  it  out  more  clearly,  for  the  Welsh, 
lika  the  Irish,  have  a  strong  objection  to  appear  "  in  print." 

"  I  t«ll  it  to  you,"  said  he,  "  as  it  was  told  me  by  my  grand- 
father; and  if  it  was  the  last  word  I  had  to  speak  in  the  world,  I 
conld  only  say  that  my  grandfather  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie,  as 
knowing  it  to  be  so,  in  his  life  ;  and  he  was  as  sharp  as  be  was  honest — 
so  sharp,  that  the  oyster  lads  at  the  Mumbles  used  to  say,  if  he  only 
looked  at  an  oyster,  it  would  open.  Now  a  man  like  that — every  inch 
a  man,  as  I  call  it — was  not  likely  to  be  cheated." 

Of  course  such  a  statement  we  did  not  controvert.  Our  landlord  waa 
a  small,  fur,  freckled  man,  with  the  red  hair  and  delicate  skin  that  always 
exhibit  freckles ;  in  him  they  bad  expanded,  year  alter  year,  into  large 
brown  spots ;  his  eyes,  as  they  appeared  through  spectacles  that  would 
have  snited  the  face  of  a  giant  rather  than  his  thin  nose,  seemed  of  a  pale 
green,  and  twinkle.d  or  glared  in  the  sun,  as  be  sat  in  his  "  old  oak  chair ;" 
bis  narrow  bands  and  long  fingers  kept,  as  it  were,  moving  cat  fashion, 
now  compressed,  and  now  pawing  at  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  then  extend- 
ing, and  suddenly  drawing  in ;  he  looked  like  one  of  the  pictures  so  dearly 
loved  in  our  childhood,  of  Master  Cat,  in  '■"  Puss-in-boots." 

He  was  by  no  means  a  dark,  concentrated,  spring)',  abrupt  little  man 
— our  ideal  of  the  Welshman  of  those  parts ;  he  was,  we  should  fancy, 
like  his  respected  grandfather,  sharp  enough  to  open  an  oyster  by  a  look. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  done  that  goat  the  honour  to 
admire  her  (he  was  very  polite,  and  selected  bis  phrases  carefnily),  yon 
have,  I  say,  done  her  the  honour  to  admire  her,  and  I  am  obliged.  There 
are  few  goata  now  in  South  Wales;  but,  few  or  many,  I  must  say  that 
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my  Maggie  ia  a  credit  to  her  »ce.  She  la  a  beauty,  and  as  aenrible 
and  faithful  as  a  dog."  The  snow-white  "Maggie"  of  our  admiration 
wiggled  her  little  flounced  tail,  and,  advancing  her  pretty  head,  butted  at 
her  master  playfully,  while  his  fingers  went  in  and  out  during  her 
sportive  advances,  and  his  green  eyes  twinkled  more  than  ever.  They 
interclianged  civilities  for  some  little  time,  indeed  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  "  the  sport "  might  have  continued,  had  we  not  reminded  the  land- 
lord of  the  etory. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  care  to  tell  it  to  every  one,  for  people 
laugh  at  such  things,  without  knowing  why.  Some  take  up  with  pre- 
tending that  they  believe  only  what  they  understand  :  that  is  a  fine  jeet — 
I  wonder  could  any  born  man  comprehend  everything  he'd  see  between 
this  and  Carmarthen.  I  do  not  think  even  my  grandfather  did  that;  for 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  never  understood  how — but  you  shall  hear. 
In  those  times  goate  were  as  common  ae  hlackberries ;  on  Si.  David's 
day,  a  man  would  as  soon  be  seen  without  his  leek,  as  a  woman  without 
her  goat ;  they  »*ouId  tie  ribbons  on  the  horns,  and  even  gild  or  silver 
the  tips.  But  that  is  ail  past  and  gone,  and  our  Welsh  leases  are  fonder 
of  gilding  themselves  than  their  goats.  Our  people,  it  would  seem,  had 
a  fine  fiock,  and  my  grandfather,  when  a  little  lad,  looked  after  them ; 
but  the  pride  of  the  flock  was  a  she-goat,  they  called  her  by  the  name  of 
Jenny.  Now,  as  my  grandfather  grew  to  the  time  when  lads  will  be 
called  men,  whether  or  no  they  have  hair  on  their  chins,  so  it  came  that 
he  grew  fonder  of  Jenny  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  scampering  flock, 
which  led  him  many  a  sore  day's  climbing ;  and  if  there  ia  one  thing  more 
trying  to  the  temper  than  another,  it  is  to  see  a  goat  that  you  have  been 
tumbling  after  half  the  day,  and  that  you  think  you  have  just  caught, 
spring  on  to  a  crag  about  as  broad  as  my  hand,  quite  beyond  your  reach, 
and  right  spitefully  look  down  and  laugh  at  you.  Jenny  was  as  fond  of 
my  grandfather,  as  my  grandfather  was  of  Jenny.  She  was  known  all 
over  the  country  as  '  Gadwallader's — (that  was  my  grandfather's  name) 
'  Cadwallader's  gout'— a  pretty  milk-white  creature,  with  long  ailky  hair, 
and  eyes  aa  dark  and  as  full  as  a  deer's.  Still,  as  the  saying  is,  boys  will 
be  boys,  ao  will  goats  be  goats ;  they  are  flirty  creatures,  more  like  women 
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thkiL  any  iDtlier  sniniala  in  their  ways  "  (the  landlord  was,  as  we  had  been 
told,  a  "  widdy-mao,"  and  had  not  been  over  happy  during  his  wife's  life- 
time). "  Well,  one  day — and,  queer  enough,  it  was  a  filidsammer  Day — 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Jenny  was  very  ekittish  all  the  morning, 
and  my  grandfather  got  cross  with  her,  a  thing  he  did  not  often  do ;  bnt 
when  yon  do  get  fractious  with  anything  you  really  love,  it  seems  that 
hatQ  grows  out  of  sweetness,  like  poison  out  of  the  briar  of  a  wild  rose. 
He  chased  her  to  get  her  home,  first  in  play,  biit  the  play  grew  into 
anger  before  he  was  half  done  with  her,  and  she  went  on  and  on,  and  up 
and  up,  goodness  knows  where,  and  he  after  her,  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  day.  He  thought  it  very  cruel  of  Jenny,  after  all  his  goodness 
to  her;  but  what  did  she  care  ?  the  te&zing  fit  was  on  her, and  she  would 
not  stop.  So  away  she  went,  higher  and  higher,  every  now  and  then 
bleating  and  looking  down,  and  then  away,  higher,  and  higher,  and  higher. 
He  fancied  more  than  once  that  her  pretty  '  ba-a-a'  sounded  like  '  come 
up,  come  up.'  "  We  could  not  avoid  saying  that  appeared  to  b^  a  stretch 
of  imagination.  "  No,  indeed,"  he  answered,  '*  net  at  all ;  why  should  it 
be  BO  ?  At  last  she  stopped,  gathering  her  small  hoofs  into  a  lump,  on  a 
narrow  ledge,  casting  her  large  bright  eyes  at  her  master,  that  seemed  to 
say, '  I'll  wait  for  you.'  Well,  he  clambered  until  his  hand  juat  rested 
on  her  hoofs,  when,  whisk,  np  she  sprung,  to  a  smaller  and  higher  crag 
than  ever,  and  again  he  heard  the  '  come  up,  come  up.'  My  grandfather 
was  bnt  flesh  and  blood — fti>d  Welsh  fiesh  and  blood,  which,  they  say,  is 
the  hottest  of  any  in  this  land  :  so,  instead  of  following  on,  he  up  with  a 
stone,  and  let  fling  at  poor  Jenny — his  own  pet  Jenny — with  an  oath  too ! 
and  no  sooner  was  the  stone  whizzing  through  the  air,  than  his  heart 
smote  him — it  went  too  suro,  and  his  playful  companion  toppled  over, 
and  down  among  the  crags  :  the  poor  thing's  hleat,  as  it  camo  up  to  him, 
while  she  fell,  was  the  mournfulest  music  he  ever  heard.  He  threw 
himself  flat,  and  scrambled  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  look  over.  Ho 
could  see  a  broken  bough  or  two  of  brushwood,  that  had  given  way 
beneath  her  weight,  and  a  lock  of  her  long  silky  hair  jutting  from  a 
furze  bush.  He  called  to  her,  and  thought  she  answered ;  he  swung 
himself  over  the  crag,  creeping  down  by  the  hushes  and  rocks,  where  no 
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man,  or  even  boy,  hod  ever  been  before.  A  raven  passed  him,  with  the 
dismal  croak  those  devil'e-birda  give,  when  tbey  ecent  blood.  Tbis 
quiokened  my  grandfather's  descent,  and  be  soon  found  himself  on  a  bank 
that  overhung  tho  little  stream;  it  runs  to  this  day  in  the  valley;  and 
there  lay  poor  Jenny  dying. 

"  My  grandfather  fell  on  the  grase  beside  bis  pet  and  wept  bitterly : 
the  creature  knew  him,  and  tried  to  lick  his  hand.  He  raised  her  up,  and 
brought  ber  water  in  his  hat ;  this  revived  ber,  and  he  eat  down  resting 
her  head  on  his  arm,  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  sending  down  streams  of 
gold  and  purple  into  the  valley.  Then  as  he  gazed  at  J«nny  he  thought  be 
had  never  seen  the  eyes  of  an  animal  with  ancb  a  human  expression  in 
them.  He  looked  at  them  so  long  that,  when  be  turned  aside,  the  purple 
and  gold  of  the  royal  sun  was  gone,  and  it  was  the  moon  that  was 
showering  silver  on  the  slream. 

" '  There  yon  go,'  he  ewd  to  the  moon,  '  and  a  cold  comfortless  thing 
yon  are,  stealing  about  in  the  fading  sunlight,  I  wonder  yon  ar'n't 
ashamed  of  yourself,  sblmmering  and  shaking  your  beams  among  the 
hushes ! '  The  fact  was  my  grandfather  had  an  all-over  creepiness  on  him ; 
he  shook  quite  as  much  as  the  moonbeams  did ;  and  when  he  looked  again 
at  Jenny,  instead  of  bis  milk-white  goat,  it  was  the  head  of  a  beaudftil 
female  that  was  resting  on  bia  arm,  and  ber  sweet  large  dark  soft  eyes 
were  looking  np  into  his  face. 

" '  "Wasn't  it  cruel  of  you,  oh  man,'  she  said, '  to  fling  that  stone  at  me, 
and  bit  me  behind  the  ear  as*  you  did  !  and  I  loving  yon  so  well,  and 
inviting  yon  up  to  the  goats'  para^se  on  the  very  dp-top  of  the 
mountain.  I  wonder  i/ou  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  that  have  taken 
anch  pains  to  teach  you  to  climb  among  the  crags,  and  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  h'U" — only  yon're  such  a  lump,'  she  said,  '  that,  much  as  I  love 
you,'  and  her  eyes  shone  like  balla  of  fire,  '  you'll  be  only  a  elod  of  tbe 
valley  to  the  end  of  your  days,  Cadwallader,  unless  you  can  follow  me 
along  that  moonbeam ;  indeed  my  own  head  is  not  steady :  that  hit  you 
gave  me  has  made  me  gidd^.  Ab,  Gadwallader,  like  the  rest  of  your 
countrymen,  you're  too  hot  and  too  hasty.'  My  grandfather  felt  as  if  he 
could  follow  the  beautiful  creature  over  Bunbeams  or  moonbeams. 
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"  'Will  yon  oome  ?'  she  eftys,  placing  her  small  black  slipper  upon  tlie 
end  of  a  moonbeam  that  rested  on  a  wood  anemone  just  before  them ; 
'  will  you  come  ?  It's  a  strtught  road  and  eaay  travelling,  if  you  believe 
in  me,  Cadwallader/  she  says  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  holds  out  her  hand 
to  my  grandfather.  He  was  not  long  about  catching  it  in  his,  you  may 
be  anre  j  bnt  when  he  had  it  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  felt  more  Uke  a 
hoof  than  a  hand.  '  Now  for  a  race,'  she  said,  '  and  never  to  stop  till 
we're  on  the  top  of  the  mountain — the  Highest  mountain  in  South  Wales,' 
'Well,  on  and  up  they  went,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  my  graud- 
fatber  would  be  forced  to  stop  for  breath,  ahe'd  bleat  out  the  s^teetest 
lillle  langh  he  ever  heard ;  it  was  aa  sweet  and  as  soft  and  as  clear  as  the 
song  of  the  woodlark.  When  they  were  about  half  way  up — '  How  I  pity 
you  poor  mortals!'  she  said;  'yon  are  such  stupid,  heavy,  senseless 
creatures,  plodding  down  in  the  valleys,  stupified  by  fogs,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  world.' 

"'Knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  miss!'  repeated  my  grandfather, 
who  thought  that  was  going  very  far  for  a  goat  to  a  Christiao. 

" '  Nothing,'  she  repeated ; '  but  we — we  look  over  all  your  cities,  and 
plains,  and  trees — we  see  what  fools  you  make  of  yourselves,  and  what 
fools  you  try  to  moke  of  others.  We  see  you  making  love  to  a  pretty  lass 
at  one  end  of  your  village,  and  then  making  love  to  another  at  the  other 
end  :  even  yon,  Cadwallader,  have  often  forgotten  me,  and  made  love  to 
my  namesake,  Jenny  Jones,  a  great  red  and  white  lump  of  clay,  with 
little  Wue  eyes' — and  she  rolled  her  luminoua  eyes  on  my  grandfather — 
'and  obliged  to  make  her  own  clothes.' 

"  '  How  can  you  blame  me  for  thai,  beautiful  miss?  '  replied  my  grand- 
father, 'when,  until  this  very  minute,  I  always  thought  you  were  only 
a  nanny-goat  ?  And  even  now  I  am  not  suie  whether  you  are  a  goat  or 
agirL' 

" '  But  you  knew  how  I  loved  you,  Cadwallader,'  she  said, '  and  yet 
you  stoned  me ;  did  I  ever  think  you  could  have  been  so  cruel  I  But  our 
path  ia  growing  narrow ;  we  must  up  while  we  can.'  And  off  she  started, 
giving  my  father  no  rest  until  he  stood  beside  her  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  vapourj' -looking  goats :  some  few 
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there  were  like  her,  but  there  was  not  ooe  so  benutiful.  She  was  treated 
with  great  respect  by  them  all ;  many  of  them  touched  uoaes  with  her. 
Old  goata,  with  beards  sweeping  the  rocks  upon  which  they  trod, 
advanced  to  do  her  honour,  and  he  observed  that  they  all  walked  on 
their  hind  legs;  but  when  she  preeented  my  grandfather  to  them,  they 
grew  angry,  and  butted  at  him  with  their  shadowy  horns.  At  this  Mise 
Jenny  wa«  wrath,  aud  told  them  she  had  a  right  to  bring  her  fnend 
there  if  abe  chose.  This  made  a  great  uproar,  the  lady  goata  maintaining 
that  Jenny  had  a  right  to  do  as'  she  pleased;  the  gentlemen  goats 
objecting,  or  disapproving,  or  storming,  according  to  their  several 
tempers.  It  was  a  wonderful  scene ;  goat  shadows  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  passing  and  repassing,  storming  and  ranting,  asking  qneetiona  and 
answering  themselves — behaving  just  like  gentlemen  as  we  see  them 
at  elections,  tearing  and  driving,  butting  and  bowing ;  and  such  an 
unearthly  bleating  going  on  as  quite  bewildered  iny  grandfather.  At 
last  a  mighty  shadow  stalked  in  among  them  with  an  antlered  head, 
which  he  shook  at  poor  Jenny,  who  trembled  and  crouched  before  him ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  grandfather  heard  the  helling  of  a  stag— it 
sounded  out  as  loud,  and  fidl,  and  terrible,  and  as  much  above  the 
bleating  of  the  goats  as  the  castle  bells  used  to  do  long  ago  above 
all  the  bells  in  Carmarthen.  He  could  gather  that  the  old  stag 
was  the  ruler  of  them  all,  and  that  bia  beloved  Jenny  was  threat- 
ened with  some  dreadful  punishment  for  bringing  him  there.  He 
heard  many  observations  that  were  very  painful  to  bis  feelings,  and 
some  disparaging  to  his  personal  appearance;  he  kiieic  he  was  a 
handsome  fellow, 

" '  Take  me  down  again,  Jenny  dear,'  he  said ;  '  and  it  is  not  in  the 
field  or  the  stable  I'll  put  you.' 

"  '  I  can't,'  she  answered;  '  nnless  they  will  let  you  stay  wth  me,  I  ■ 
can  never  go  hack  with  youj  and  I  don't  know  how  you  can  get  down, 
for,  oh  man,  you  cannot  walk  a  moonbeam  by  yourself! ' 

"  '  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  treatment  for  bringing  me 
into  this  danger  I '  exclaimed  my  grandfather.  '  Oh,  you  need  not  keep 
blazing  your  fine  eyes  on  me ;  pretty  love  it  is,  to  coax  me  up  to  the  top 
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of  u  mounUun  among  a  pack  of ! '    I  don't  know  what  he  was  going 

to  call  them,  but  Jenny  put  her  hand  on  hia  mouth. 

" '  Man,  man,'  ahe  said, '  think  of  your  own  false  love ;  you  etoned 
me ;  though  you  have  decked  my  horna  with  pink  ribbona,  you  stoned 
me!  though  you  built  me  &  bower  and  covered  it  with  fern  leaves  to 
keep  off  those  horrid  flies  that  are  unknown  in  this  pure  air,  and  made 
duay  chains  with  your  great  coarse  red  fingers  for  my  snowy  neck,  yet 
you  stoned  me !' 

" '  And  was  it  to  make  a  fool  of  me  that  you  brought  me  here  ? '  he 
aaked,  for  he  was  getting  into  a  rage  again. 

" '  Oh,  no,  Cadwallader,'  she  answered, '  I  did  that  often,  long  ago. 
I  bronght  yon  here  because  I  loved  you,  though  you  are  only  a  manj 
and,  as  I  am  of  rank,  I  thought  they  might  let  me  keep  yon,  but  they 
won't.  See  how  the  eyes  of  my  relations  roll  on  you ;  hark  to  the 
stamping  of  my  great  uncle  ;  and  hear  how  my  annt  hisses  through  her 
nose  I     See,  they  are  coming  to  hurl  you  over  the  rock  ! ' 

"  '  They  can't  do  it,'  said  my  grandfather ;  '  tliey  are  only  a  pack  of 
ahadows — vapours — nothings !' 

"  '  They  may  not  be  able  to  touch  you,  bnt  off  yon  go  all  the  same. 
Ah,  my  poor  master,'  continued  Jenny, '  if  yon  could  only  stand  firm 

"  But  between  the  bleating,  and  the  hissing,  and  the  feints  they  oil 
made  at  my  grandfather,  he  etaggered  about  like  a  drunken  man,  until 
at  last  the  antlers  of  the  old  stag  rushed  at  him  like  a  falling  forest,  and 
over  the  pinnacle  he  went,— down — down — down !  He  never  could  tell 
how  long  he  lay  insensible;  but,  when  he  came  to  himself,  the  first 
beanie  of  the  early  sun  were  shining  on  him,  and  on  the  dewdrops  that 
hung  from  the  branches,  and  sparkled  in  the  heather,  and  on  the  moss : 
it  waa  a  sweet,  lovely  morning,  and  tba  birds  were  singing,  and  the 
insects,  all  according  to  their  kind,  welcoming  the  morning.  He  turned 
to  look  for  Jenny,  but  she  was  gone." 

"  Gone !"  we  exclaimed, 

"Yes,  gone,  as  if  it  were  all  a  dream,  except  that,  far  above,  the  bramble 
still  held  tba  lock  of  her  hair,  and  there  were  the  broken  bushes,  and 
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there  sat  the  raven  in  hia  pnrply -black  coat,  with  r  clean  bill,  and  a 
btmgTy  look ;  and  over  where  ghe  had  fallen  tJie  dewdrops  glittered  like 
mbiee,  for  the  red  blood  was  beneath." 

"And  did  he  never  trace  the  goat?" 

"  Never !  No  how — no  where.  Sometimea  on  moonlight  nights 
he  need  to  bear  a  soft  bleating  in  the  ur ;  but  that  ceased  altogether 
when  he  married  my  grandmother." 

And  Buch  was  the  end  of  Cadwallader'a  goat. 

A  glance  at  any  geological  map  will  show,  that  extending  from 
Fontypool  on  the  east,  to  Carmarthen  Bay  on  the  west,  and  from  Llan- 
trisaa^t  on  the  sonth  to  the  north  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  is  the  ureat  coal- 
FiBLD  OF  South  Wales.  This  extends  again  from  Tenby  on  the 
western  side  of  Carmarthen  Bay  to  St.  Bride's  Bay,  the  waters  of  which 
wash  the  western  shore  of  the  Principality.  This  very  remarkable  coal- 
field lies  within  a  basin  formed  by  Monntain  Limestone,  and  a  pecuilar 
sandstone  known  as  Millstone  Orit ;  it  includes  a  great  number  of  seams 
of  coal  at  varions  depths,  and  also  beds  of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  of  that  peculiar  variety  known  as  black  band  ironstone.  The  imme- 
diate proxmity  of  iron  ore,  and  of  the  coal  required  for  its  fusion  witii 
the  limestone  emjdoyed  as  a  flux  in  the  blast  furnaces,  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  some  of  the  largest  iron  manufactures  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  this  great  coal-field 
which  must  be  noticed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  the  coal  is  of 
the  bituminous  vanety,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  matter ; 
as  we  advance  westward  the  coal  becomes  less  and  less  bitnminons, 
passing  under  the  names  of  "free-burning"  and  "  semi -bituminous," 
until  it  eventually  becomea  a  true  anthracite,  or  atone  cosl,  giving  in 
some  cases  94  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  having  no  volatile  con- 
stituents. This  IS,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  action  of  masses  of  trap 
rock,  which  have,  when  they  were  forced  through  the  superincumbent 
strata,  by  their  iutense  heat,  dissipated  t£e  volatile  consdtaenta  of  the 
coa).  This  has  led  to  its  division  into  two  districts,  the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous  districts.  As  the  character  of  iron  manufactured  with 
anthracite   and  that  smelted  with  bituminous  coal  is  very   differeut. 
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snthncite  iron  is  alnays  go  dietiDguishad.  The  extent  of  the  iron  works 
of  South  Wales  will  be  evident  from  the  following  dtatement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blut  furnaces  in  1858. 

Tba  tottl  nambcr  or  Iran  timiMM  In  tlM  utfamell*  dUMot  ni     .       it 
„  „  bltomliwiu      „  133 

ToMlla biMt  In  South  W*lu    1(8 

TbeM  oonnmad  ot  Iron  on  nited  Id  the  dlitrigt  not  1«M  thm  1,>M,M0 
On  (torn  Whltehtno  dlitrlot      lg|,3T3 

^  UlTHltODB    --,..,..».».,«.  tW 

„       Fomt  or  Dean 34,W1 

„       SomBrMt^Ti M,MM 

„       Dmnihln 4,1IKt 

„       Sundrj  riMM tM.DW 

Totkl 3,lSa,403 

T"n>. 

Th*  TuV<  or  pig  Iron  tcom  thli  being  tbr  the  uthnclte  dittriet      So.irt 

„  „  „  bitunlnoiu  dlitrlot   »t,TM 

Total  of  pig  Iron   .    .    .    SBa.4?a 

tn  the  mannfactnre  of  this  about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  employed, 
and  nearly  ae  much  in  the  conversion  of  this  pig  iron  into  bare,  rails,  and 
CMlings.  The  total  coal  produce  of  the  South  Wales  cool-field  being, 
in  1858,  7,495,289  tons. 

Snch  is  a  general  statement,  based  on  the  retuma  obtained  hy  the 
Qovemment  Mining  Eecord  OfSce,  of  the  vast  resources  of  South  Walep. 


ions  of  coals  are  raised  annuallj', 
appliances  of  science  which 
of  water,  with  their  ventila- 


From  beneath  the  soil  above  eight  milli 

requiring  for  its  extraction  all  thi 

are  connected  with  the  draining  the  mi 

tion,  and  all  the  processes  of  drawing  the  coal  from  great  depths  to  the 

surface.     Beneath  the  surface  thousands  of  men  are  constantly  employed, 

and  on  the  surface  hives  of  industry  meet  the  view  on  all  sides. 

Where  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  searched  with  so  much  eagerness 
for  treasure,  the  snrface  is  disfigured  with  heaps  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
waste  material.     The  iron  works  especially  load  the  earth  with  scorite. 
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moantains  of  elf^s  mark  the  exietence  of  blast  farnaces,  and  voluuics  of 
Bmoke  are  ever  clouding  the  bright  blue  of  heaven.  Yet  the  result  of 
BO  mticb  desolation  and  darkness  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  position  of  England  in  the  scale  of  empires  is  determined 
by  her  mineral  treasures — with  the  failure  of  these  she  must  decline 
amongst  kingdoms ;  bow  necessary,  therefore,  it  is  that  she  should  hoard 
her  buried  treasure  with  a  judicious  care. 

Although  many  of  our  coal-prodncing  districts  are  distinguished  by 
great  natural  beauties,  those  are  speedily  destroyed  as  the  work  of  sub- 
terranean exploration  proceeds;  and  amidst  the  once  pictnreeqne  valleys 
of  South  Wales,  the  dgbris  of  the  conl'mines,  and  the  mountains  of  ashes 
and  slag  produced  by  the  iron  furnaces  iu  their  riciaity,  give  an  appear- 
ance of  thorough  desolation  to  the  scene. 

The  accompanying  view,  comprehending  the  picturesque  remains  of 
an  old  coal  wheel,  faithfully  represents  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
South  Wales  coal-field.  The  hills,  although  barren  towards  the  top,  are 
fringed  with  timber  trees ;  and  if  the  smoke  from  cool  has  not  done  its 
work  of  destruction,  these  woods  are  luxnnant  in  their  undergrowth,  and 
espocially  rich  in  several  varieties  of  ferns.  Rapid  rivers  rush  by  the 
feet  of  these  hills,  and  the  early  miners  availed  themselves  of  tliig 
mechanical  power,  by  means  of  under  and  overshot  water-wheels,  not 
merely  to  yroik  rude  pumps  to  drain  their  then  shallow  pits,  but  for 
many  other  operations  connected  with  their  subterranean  labours.  The 
increanng  depth  of  the  workings,  and  the  accumulating  waters,  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  powerful  steam  machinery,  and  it  is  only  in  some  of 
the  on  t-o'- the -wo  rid  nooks  that  we  can  yet  discover  the  water-wlieel 
with  its  gearing,  liow  idle  and  useless,  but  still  forming  those  little 
"bits"  which  we  usually  term  aitistic,  because  they  compose  themselves 
into  moiit  pleasing  pictures.  The  old  horee  and  the  tram-waggon  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  tranaition  period — a  passage  from  that 
condition  when  we  computed  our  coal  produce  at  twenty  millions  of  tons 
per  annum,  and  thought  it  very  large,  and  the  present,  when  we  are  draw- 
ing from  onr  coal-beds  not  much  less  than  seventy  milliuns  per  annum. 

Where  the  mannfactnre  of  iron  is  associated  with  the  production  of 
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coal,  as  it  ia  around  Menliyr  Tydvil,  at  Ebbw  Vnle,  and  otlier  parts,  a 
scene  of  entire  desolntion  prevails.  The  blast  furoaces  pouring  fortit 
their  giant  tongaes  of  flame,  the  coke  ovens  nhining  with  unnatural 
lights,  and  the  forges  glaring  with  white-hot  fire,  might  have  guided  a 
Milton  to  a  realization  of  a  modern  Pandemonium.  These,  associated 
with  the  heaps  of  ashes  and  slags,  fnnilsh  a  wild  picture,  which   is 


strangely  reflected  upon  the  external  character  of  the  dense  population 
crowded  around  those  artificial  volcanoes.  The  colliers,  "like  the  dyer's 
hand,"  naturally  take  colour  from  that  they  work  in.  The  girls  employed 
in  picking  eoni,  and_  in  the  processes  of  washing  coal,  which  are  now 
extensively  used  in  preparing  the  small  coal  for  the  coking  ovens,  are 
equally  tinctured  with  the  black  coal.     Indeed,  through  all  who  are 
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England."*  King  John  rested  here  ou  hie  way  tu  Ireland,  in  1210;  bo 
did  King  Edward  I.  in  1234.  And  in  tliie  castle  and  abbey  tbe  unfor- 
tnnate  Edward  II.  took  ehelter  from  his  enemies.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  to  leave  it,  and  on  his  way  to  the  castle  of  Llantrissant  was 
betrayed  by  a  monk,  in  whom  be  had  trusted  as  a  gnide. 

The  Town  is  busy  and  prospprous.  The  various  works  in  its  imme* 
diate  vicinity  give  employment  to  its  population,  and  the  quays  receive 
vessels  of  moderate  size,  the  river  being  navigable  thus  far  from  the 
Bea.f  It  has  good  streets,  good  houses,  good  shops,  good  public 
rooms,  a  good  library,  a  "  philosophical  institution,"  and  a  good  market- 
house.  Moreover,  two  railways  augment  its  population  and  its  wealth ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  coUierieB,  iron-works,  and  copper- 
works.  It  is  auspiciously  situated,  protected  by  lofty  hills,  which 
shelter  without  confining  it;  and,  before  science  had  filled  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  with  dense  and  unwholesome  vapours,  the  place  muflt  have 
been  healthy  as  well  as  beautiful.  The  old  monks  selected  it  wisely 
then,  although  now-a-days  there  is  no  one  of  them  who  would  not  avoid 
it,  as  a  melancholy  foreshadowing  of  a  destiny  it  was  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  their  lives  to  avoid. 

It  is  said  that  Neath  was  destined  for  the  seat  of  a  University  just 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  that  a  charter  was  actually  obtained  for  its 
fonndation.  Its  deeds  of  arms  were  not,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by 
those  of  learning.     Of  the  former  it  had  its  share,  several  sanguinary 
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bntlles  having  been  fought;  in  the  oeighbourhood  between  the  Britons 
and  their  Norman  oppressors.  In  the  reign  of  Steplien,  the  British 
forces,  licaded  by  the  eons  of  Caradoc  ab  Jestyn,  whose  lordship  ex- 
tended from  the  Tawe  lo  the  Afan,  here  attacked  the  Norman  lords  with 
great  spirit,  and  put  them  to  the  rout  so  completely,  that  sU  who  escaped 


the  sword  fled  for  an  asyhim  to  the  various  castlefl  of  Gower,  Three 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  this  conflict.  In  1231 
Llewellyn  ab  lorwntb,  and  Morgan  Gam,  enraged  by  some  injustice  of 
Hubert  dc  Burgh  upon  the  niariihcB,  hid  siege  to  the  castle,  and  burnt 
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it,  destroying  many  of  Ibe  inliabitantB,  aad  eeltiog  fire  to  their  hoaees. 
"Whnt  a  contrast  to  tbese  turbulent  scenes  of  horror  is  presented  in  llie 
pncific  course  of  events,  npou  which  we  arc  happily  borno  along,  nnder 
more  benign  auspices,  nnd  the  institutions  of  a  wiser  government." 

The  Abbey  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  rains  arc 
of  large  extent.*     It  was  originally  a  convent  of  Grey  Friars,  but  after- 


wards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cistercians,  who  retained  it  till  the 
Dissolution,  when  the  fraternity  was  reduced  to  eight  monks. 

On  approaching  the  abbey  the  visitor  is  suddenly  struck  by  a  singular 
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miogling  of  styles  of  two  epochs.*  He  learns,  however,  that  the  old 
priory-lionse  had  been  converted  into  a  residence  by  the  Hoby  family, 
aiibsequent  to  its  use  as  a  religious  house,  tbese  comparatively  new 
buildings  being  of  Tudor  architecture.  Within,  tlie  only  portions  that 
retain  their  early  character  is  the  CnvrT,  and  the  remains  of  the  chtirch. 
There  are  evidences  enough,  however,  to  show  the  vast  extent  and 
gorgeous  ornaments   of  the  fine  structure,  to  bear  out  the  atatemeut 


of  Lcland,  that  it  was  "  once  the  fairest  iu  all  Wales ; "  and  almost  to 
realize  the  description  of  an  eorly  bard — "  Weighty  the  lead  that  roofs 


<.f  Kalh  Ablj« J  liiTs  been  pliecd  by  Lonl  D/nevor 
nt  Ibc  NnUi  rhlloiophlcil  Soclttf,  hU  lordilil]>'i 
efTect  piTllol  reitortLlDni,  "  highFr  ■dnnUgfotu 
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this  abode — the  dark  blue  canopy  of  tbe  dwellinga  of  the  godly.  Every 
colonr  is  seen  in  the  cryetal  windows ;  the  floor  ia  wrought  in  variegated 
stone :  here  ib  tbe  gold-adorned  choir,  the  nave,  the  gilded  tabemacle- 
work,  the  pinnacles  worthy  of  the  three  fountains;  the  bells,  the 
benedictions,  aud  the  peaceful  songs  of  praise,  proclaim  the  frequent 
thanksgivings  of  tlie  white  monks." 


The  church,  nUhoiigh  a  mere  shell, "  still  looks  stately ;"  and  the 
so-cnllcd  chapter-house,  reftctory,  and  some  of  the  chief  apartmenls, 
also  "present  interesting  nrehitceliirfll  stodies."  Huge  masses  of 
masonry  are  scattered  nhoiit  the  inner  conrts ;  the  eye  may  readily 
delect  remnants  of  cornices,  qtioins,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  stmctnre. 
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The  ivy  grows  but  little  abont  them,  the  copper  smoke  preventing  iCa 
spread ;  indeed  the  effect  of  this  foe  to  verdure  we  mark  oil  about  the 
neighbourhood,  most  of  the  trees  having  blighted  topii.  The  place  is 
peculiarly  quiet;  idlers  and  spoilers  being  effectually  kept  out.  It  in, 
therefore,  a  scene  for  reflection  and  thought;  imagination  may  revert  to 
its  days  of  gorgeous  spkndonr,  ^vben  monarchs  were  its  gnesla,  and 
learn  from  the  shattered  walk  a  lesson  as  to  the  mutability  of  the  works 


Strange  sights  and  etrango  sounds   are   these    that  would  greet  the 
venerable  abbot — earliest  or  last — if  permitted  to  revisit  earth  and  tread 
among  old  familiar  places!      The  air  is  close  and  the  sky  is  dark ;  dense 
colninns  of  smoke   are  curling  even  round  the  broken  relics  that  still 
soar  upwardn.    There  is  no  breath  of  nature  from  the  hills,  over  the 
meadows,  or  from  the  river  that  still 
rnns  beside  its  walls  to  meet  the  sea. 
\^'here  the  matin  hymn  was  sung,  and 
the   solemn  vespers  chanted,  is  heard 
the  perpetual  clang  clang  of  the  noisy 
hammer :  forges,  furnaces,  and  tall  chim- 
neys, mingle  uneartlily  and  unnatural 
sounds,  and  the  dale  resembles  rather  a 
pandemonium  than  a  sanctuary  from  the 
cares  and  turmoils  of  the  world. 

It  may  interest  the  archseologist  to 
examine  the  two  seals  and  the  efBgy 
we  boiTow  from  Mr.  Francis's  valuable 
and  interesting  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality,  "  Memorials  of 
Neath  and  its  Abbey  ;"  the  flrst  is  that 
'""  """  of  the  Ahhot  of  Neth,  the  second  that 

«f  "the  Abbey  of  S(.  Mary  of  Ncth."     The  arms  at  the  foot  are  those 
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of  De  GrAnaville,  the  founder.  In  a  field  adjacent  to  the  ruin  is  a 
mutilated  stone  figore,  that  of  Adam  de  Caermarthen,  Abbot  of  Neatb, 
A.D.  1209.  He  Loldfl  in  his  hand  the  model  of 
a  chnrch — as  its  re-founder.  It  is  a  cnrione 
relic,  which  all  visitors  to  the  place  wonld  desire 
to  see  removed  from  its  present  rest  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  ruin  ;  we  believe  it  wonld  be  so  re- 
moved, if  a  hint  of  the  propriety  of  the  act  were 
conveyed  to  Lord  Dynevor.  He  who  baa  done 
80  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  venerable 
remains,  would,  we  are  assured,  gladly  attend  to 
any  euggeation  for  increasing  their  interest. 

The  old  Castle  of  Neatk  muat  be  visited.  It 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  town — a  shell  merely — 
surrounded  by  the  low  dwellings  of  artizans.    The 

artist  has  pictured  the  gateway.      "An   ancient  cnstle"  was  no  doubt 
here  when,  in  lOOO,  Richard  de  Granaville  built  this  stronghold. 


Before  we  leave  the  ncrghbonrhood  we  may  examine  a  curious  old 
church — that  of  Llaktwit  Jfxta  Neath — which  stands  on  a  bank 
beneath  the  river,  and  on  the  borders  of  a  canal:  it  has  been  lately 
"  restored."  Fortunately,  however,  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  our 
artist  saw  it  before  its  renovation.* 


1  charohH  In  South 
r«b«D  mkdeon  right  prlnei pi ri,  and  under  Uie  dlircUont  of  MConplbhAd  krchltBTti. 
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Who  could  imagine  lUis  gloomy  town — over  which,  like  a  pill,  too 
often  lowers  a  clond  of  denee  and  unwholesome  emokc — the  gateway  to 
a  very  paradise  of  rock  and  river,  hill  and  valley — thb  Vale  of 
Neath  ?  To  this  charming  valley  we  most  ask  the  reader  to  accompany 
hb  on  a  brief  tour ;  but  he  may  prolong  it  if  he  pleases,  and  can  be 


content  with  a  limited  snpply  of  "  creature  comforts,"  for  the  Inns  nro 
to-day  little  better  than  they  were  a  century  ago,  and  are  certainly 
not  constructed  "  expressly  for  the  necommodfttion  of  tourists." 

The  River  Neath  rises  south-westward  of  (he  monntwn  called  Ban 
Gyhyrich,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Swansea  a  little  below  Briton 
Ferry.     Its   origin  Is  two  brooks:    it  collects  the  waters  of  several 
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tribuUriea  previona  to  reaching  Pont-Neath-Vaughati,  where,  properly, 
the  river  assumee  the  name  of  Neath.    Thus,  old  Drayton — 

"  Wh.li  Dimbit  Katli  usd 

(To  ill  thenolghbouringnrmpht  forharrue  bnutlMknava, 
Bwldu  hsr  dogble  htad,  to  halp  her  (tmm  t)ut  hath 
Her  biDdnuliU— Hslt*  •wggl,  ciMn  Hepier.  I'd  ItotkUl) 
ttom  BreokDook  rortli  doUi  bietlM.'' 

These  tributaries,  ae  well  as  the  river,  have  mauy  falls — some  hidden 
among  woods,  known  only  to  the  guide  or  frequent  visitor ;  others  in 
the  direct  course  of  the  stream,  and  others  descending  from  steep  banks 
upon  its  sides.  It  is  to  these  falls  that  the  Vale  of  Neath  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  renown  ;  but  it  has  other  attractions :  abnipt  moiintains, 
huge  clifb,  grotesque  rocks,  wooded  glene,  rustic  bridges,  dingles,  and 
bosky  deUs — all,  in  short,  that  contributes  beauty  to  a  wild  diatriot,  iu 
nhich  Nature  is  bnt  little  trimmed  and  fashioned  by  the  band  of 
Art.  Justly,  therefore,  may  one  of  ita  adniirera  say  that  "  tonrists, 
paiuters,  poets,  anglers,  and  meditative  lovers  of  the  romantic,  are  alike 
charmed  by  the  attractions  of  this  Yale,  which  only  requires  to  be  better 
known,  that  its  fame  may  equal  its  beauty." 

A  short  distance  from  Neath  are  two  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Caecadea — those  of  Aberdulas  and  Alelincourt;*  but  the  tourist  need  not 
pause  to  visit  them  now,  for  the  iron  lords  have  ruined  their  picturesque. 
That  of  Aberdulas  is  altogether  gone — "  works  for  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate  have  encroached  up  to  the  very  point  where  the  atream  takes  ita 
plunge;  and  the  air,  formerly  so  sweet  with  woodland  fragrance,  and 
tuneful  with  the  song  of  birds,  ia  now  contaminated  by  smoke,  and 
disquieted  by  the  clang  of  machinery ;"  while  that  of  MeUncourt,  although 
not  so  entirely  ill>used,  has  loat  much  of  its  fine  character — its  fame  is  of 
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the  liMt.  We  mu8l  go  further  up  the  Vale,  therefore,  before  we  can 
CBonpe  the  eights  and  aomida  of  the  furnace  Mid  the  foundry ;  and  a  rsil- 
way  conveyB  ns  to  the  Btation — Glyn  Nkath — at  which  we  commence 
our  lonr,  among  the  heaaties  of  the  River  and  the  Vale.* 

'  It  is  at  Glyn  Neath  that  the  tour  of  the  Vale  properly  commences,  and 
tlio  railway  conducts  the  tourist  thus  far  ;  but  long  before  his  arrival  he 
will  have  obtained  view*,  on  either  side,  of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty — 
tree-dnd  hills,  looking  down  on  the  fair  river,  with  vistas,  here  and  there, 
through  rugged  passes  into  charming  glens.  His  attention  will  also  be 
directed  lo  many  auspiciously  situated  mansions  and  small  churches  in 
pleasant  dells.  "  Ynisj'gerwn,  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  Llewellyns  of 
Penllergare,  is  seen  on  the  left,  shrouded  in  trees.  The  little  church  of 
licBolvcn  IE  on  the  right,  near  the  station  of  that  name.  A  few  miles 
onward,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,-  stands  Rheola,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  N.  V,  E.  Vnoglian,  Esq.,  one  of  the  moat  lovely  residences  in 
Glamorgan.  It  has  a  fine  mountainous  background,  and  the  glen  behind 
tlie  house  has  walks  of  great  beauty.  Proceeding  onward,  the  retired 
house  of  JVIaesgwyn  is  barely  visible  near  the  river-side,  and  beneath  the 
lowering  grandeur  of  its  neighbouring  hills."  In  1802,  Southey  proposed 
to  become  its  tenant;  hut  he  desired  some  additions  or  improvements; 
these  the  o\mer,  ^Villiams  of  Aberpergwm,  declined  to  make ;  the 
arrangement,  consequently,  did  uot  take  place,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Waring,  the  poet  thns  expresses  himself :  "  Had  this  wish  been 
complied  with,  my  lot  would  have  been  fixed  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  instead 
of  here  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland ;  and  my  children  would 
have  been  Cambrians,  inatead  of  Cumbrians."  The  real  motive  of 
Mr.  M'illiams  in  declining  to  accept  Southey  as  a  tenant  was  the  ill  repute 
of  the  poet,  who  was  at  that  time  the  avowed  advocate  of  revolutionary 
principles.     "  Much  and  deeply  as  he  afterwards  became  attached  to  the 

<  Tilt  only  tnlcntals  Inn  or  tfasdlitrlctfihtn.  IU>  aUal  Uis  "  Lunb  uil  Flig^MidliiufflclcDUr 
li  llmlldl.  Punlt)  no;  ba  htrtobtdntil,  nd  ■  lortDf  "  flf"  lot  Un»  vlio  itagn  boUi  pgdntriu  anil 
Vila  can  b«  mn,  louaiBeli «  Uu]r,  fur  the  moit  jitti,  lii  out  uT  Uia  bntH  tnck. 
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for  eight  hundred  years  they  have  held  domains  in  thia  valley,  and  have 
their  deecent  from  Rhys,  the  sou  of  Jestyn,  the  last  prince  of  Glaroorgan. 
Of  this  family,  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  collateral  branch,  the 
original  name,  <ffhen  they  settled  in  Huntingdon,  being  Williams.  The 
name  of  WiQiams  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. :  previously 
it  was  De  Avan.  It  was  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  who  cor- 
responded with  Soulhey  concerning  the  house  at  Mnesgwyn,  aud  one  of 
whose  aistera  contributed  the  Welsh  Fairy  Stories  to  Crofton  Croker'e 
Fairy  Legends.  The  lady  is  an  accomplished  Welsh  scholar,  and  not 
"  a  Welsh  scholar  "  only.  Her  immediate  neighbourhood  bears  testimony 
to  her  v^ue ;  but  her  intellectaal  gifts  have  not  been  too  much  limited 
iu  their  influence  to  her  own  beautiful  vale. 

Wo  are  now  on  the  borders  of  Brecknockshire  ;  it  is  in  that  county 
we  find  most  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  district.  We  paes  along 
a  narrow  lane,  and  reach  Pont-Neath-Vahouan,  previouely,  however, 
obtaining  a  view  of  a.  fine  and  picturesque  viaduct  over  the  river,  pictured 
by  Mr,  Harding ;  the  hills  that  look  down  upon  it  are  especially  grand 
and  beautiful.  Immediately  above  is  the  majestic  mountain,  Craig -y-Ltyn, 
"king  of  the  Glamorganshire  mountains." 

Pont-Neatb-Vaughan  is  a  small  village;  the  inii  here  is  called 
"  the  White  Horse,"  It  is  small,  "  coarae,"  externally  and  internally,  and 
situate  in  about  the  worst  situation  that  could  be  chosen ;  so,  indeed,  is 
the  inn  at  Glyn  Neath  ;  w-hile  removal  a  hundred  yards  or  bo  might  have 
secured  a  perpetual  view  of  combiued  grandeur  mid  beauty.  It  is  here, 
however,  the  guide  is  to  be  obtained — a  necessity,  inasmuch  as,  without 
one,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  way  to  the  Falls,  through  almost 
impervious  woods.  Welsh  guides  are  very  different  from  those  who  "  ply 
the  trade"  in  Ireland.  In  Wales,  the  guide  seems  to  think  he  has  no 
other  duty  than  to  walk  before  you,  aud  open  gates ;  if  he  has  atories  to 
tell,  or  legends  to  rehearse,  he  keeps  them  to  himself;  to  wit  or  humour 
he  makes  no  pretence ;  he  has  no  anecdote  to  lighten  the  way,  no  jdeaaant 
word  to  smooth  a  rugged  path,  no  kindly  greeting  for  any  peasant  you 
meet,  to  draw  out  information ;  he  receives  yon  with  a  nod,  and  parts 
from  you  with  another,  when  yon  have  paid  his  fee  of  seven  shillings : 
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that  is  all;  he  will  have  no  memory  of  yon  thenoefonrardi  nor  you 
of  him. 

What  a  contrast  between  him  and  hia  Irish  brother!  The  Irish 
gnido  leta  you  mias  nothing ;  ever  ready  with  a  joke  when  a  joke  is  wel- 
come, and  a  eerions  caution  when  it  is  requiaite.  If  yon  exhaust  bis 
badget  of  veritable  "laagends,"  he  will  invent  new  ones.    Ask  him  any 


([iiestion  you  please,  and  you  will  have  an  answer ;  never  doea  the  "  be 
dad  I  don't  know  "  come  in  reply  to  anght  upon  which  you  require  infor- 
mntion.  Is  a  lady  of  your  party  ? — Paddy  is  always  at  her  side,  her  cloak 
upon  one  arm,  and  the  other  prepared  to  assist  in  all  emergencies ;  he  is 
ever  at  hand  when  needed,  with  his  kindly  smile,  lively  jest,  and  active 
zeal  to  render  aervice. 

The  tourist  will  rest  awhile  at  Pont-Neath-Vauorah,  ascending  one 
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of  Jlie  lieightB  above  the  village,  to  obtain  a  glorious  view  of  the  vale  and 
snrroiinding  hills ;  he  will  also  descend  into  tlie  dell,  through  which  the 
river  wildly  rushes,  and  stand  on  a  piclurcBque  hridge,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  cJoae  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  Pont -Neath -Vaugh  an  ia  the 
starting-point  of  those  who  visit  "  the  Falls,"  and  the  Fallaare  the  great 
objectB  of  attraction  in  the  Vale  of  Neath.     Otiier  valleys  may  boast  of 


rivers  as  lucid,  of  hills  as  rugged  and  as  graniJ,  of  u'ootls  as  varied  and  as 

rich,  of  dclla  as  fair  and  as  fertile,  of  meadows  aa  green  and  as  {iroductive  ; 

but  there  is  no  valley  in  onr  island  that  contains  waterfalls  so  many  or  so 

magnificent. 

►«     To  some  of  these  falls,  therefore,  we  desire  to  conduct  the  reader — 

aided,  as  we  shall  be,  by  the  artists,  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  McEwen,  and 
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Mr.  Wimperia.  We  shall  first,  liowever,  ask  him  to  accompany  ub  to 
the  eingnlar  cave  Pohth-tr-ooof,  "  the  gate  or  month  of  the  pavem." 
Porth-yr-ogof  is  a  cave  into  whicli  enters  a  river — the  river  Meltte — to 
be  lost  for  a  time,  and  theu  to  issue  forth  and  run  through  a  vallei/  into 
the  Neath.  Ita  conrae  is  not  under  a  hill,  but  under  a  dell ;  a  steep  road 
of  Bome  extent  leads  down  tp  it;  high  roclca  envelop  it  on  all  sidee,  some 


of  them  clothed  with  thick  underwood ;  the  water  ia  deliciously  pure. 
The  cavern  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  in  height  thirty  feet :  into  this 
cavern  the  river  mshes,  finding  an  exit  aome  five  hundred  yards  away, 
but  filling  on  ita  passage  a  varieiy  of  lesser  caves,  which  have  never  yet 
been  explored ;  for  although  aome  attempts  have  been  made  to  examine 
ita  aingnlsr  recesses,  none  of  them  have  been  anccessful.  These  receaaea 
branch  off  in  all  directions — aome,  it  is  aaid,  lead  to  passages  three  or  four 
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miles  long ;  and  if  the  gaidea  are  to  be  credited,  they  have  explored  one 
of  them  B8  far,  during  seaaons  of  nnuEu&l  drought.  We  borrow  a  de- 
scription from  Mr,  Waring  : — "  The  rapid  Mellte,  aiter  many  tnninltuous 
writbings  amongst  huge  blocks  of  limestone,  disappears  beneath  a  gigantic 
mass  of  rock,  extending,  nearly  on  a  horizontal  level,  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  When  the  river  is  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  its  foaming  waters 
preclude  ail  human  access  to  the  cave  ;  bat  in  customary  summer  weather, 
the  entrance  is  easy.  The  interior  presents  a  lofty  concavity,  adorued 
with  stalactical  concretions,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  which  prodnce  a 
somewhat  ghastly  effect,  seen  by  the  broken  gleams  of  daylight,  and  when 
illuminated  by  candles,  throw  back  a  brilliant  reflection.  The  Mellte  is 
heard  murmuring  among  the  pebbles  and  rocky  fragments  of  the  floor, 
OS  it  hnrriea  into  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  where  it  plunges  into  a  dark 
pool,  awfuUy  profound,  filling  the  'subterranean'  with  an  appalling  roar. 
There  is  an  unspeakable  fascination  allied  both  to  the  snblime  and  the 
horrible,  in  the  combination  of  sounds  produced  by  the  hollow  babbling 
of  the  waters  near  the  entrance,  and  the  deep  stern  bass  of  their  descent 
into  the  invisible  abyss.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pool,  where  it 
becomes  accessible,  there  is  a  singular  formation  of  calcarcons  spar,  on 
the  face  of  a  rock,  which  is  sufGciently  like  a  skeleton  child  to  give  the 
name  of  Llyn  y  fiaban  (the  Lake  of  the  Baby)  to  this  mysterioas -looking 
watery  chasm."  This  baby  is  a  vein  of  carbonate  of  lime,  kept  white  by 
the  continual  rush  of  water.  The  guides  have  a  legend  of  child  murder, 
or  some  miracnlous  restoration  of  a  drowning  Infant  from  this  black  abyss, 
to  deepen  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  place.  But  the  guides,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  are,  if  inventive,  certainly  not  communicative — 
their  legends  and  traditions  are,  when  you  obtain  them,  of  the  veriest 
commonplace.  The  cavern  is  exceedingly  picturesque ;  Mr.  McEweu's 
sketch  may  convey  some  notion  of  it,  but  to  its  solemn  and  impressive 
grandeur  Art  cannot  do  justice.  Not  only  is  the  cave  itself  singularly 
effective — the  neighbourhood  is  fnll  of  piatorial  episodes.  A  pretty  village, 
with  its  gracefal  ohurcb,  attracts  the  eye  as  we  descend  the  hill ;  at  its 
base  are  hnge  rocks  covered  with  ivy  and  other  creepers,  among  which 
gorgeously  green  ferns  shoot  from  intervening  crevices ;  while  the  river, 
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tboagh  gentle  and  maaical  in  sammer,  roaheB  with  terrific  force  in  winter, 
and  having  no  exit  but  thie  cavetD,  then  rieea  rapidly,  often  flooding  the 
Vfhole  of  the  adjacent  valley. 

On  the  hill  and  in  the  dale,  wherever  we  ramble  through  this  deli- 
ciona  valley,  we  find  nature  abundantly  bountiful  of  grace  and  beauty : 
wild  flowers  grow  in  rich  luxuriance ;  trees  of  all  ages,  and  of  infinitely 
varied  character,  give  their  ebade  to  tangled  hedgerows  and  to  plots  of 
green  award;  streams  as  "nimble"  as  the  Neath  rush  from  hill-tope, 
singing  on  their  way,  over  huge  rock-stonea,  to  mingle  with  the  river ; 
and,  in  especial,  the  numerone  waterfalls,  encountered  almost  at  every 
step  in  this  district — "  wild  and  nntrimmed  " — give  to  it  a  peculiar  charm 
that  very  few  of  the  vales  in  Great  Britain  equal,  perhaps  none  surpass. 
These  waterfalls  we  are  now  approaching. 

Let  ua  pause  awhile  in  the  midst  of  these  natural  beauties— the 
glories  of  the  Vale  of  Neath — to  change  our  theme,  and  examine  the 
peasantry  we  see  going  to,  or  returning  from,  market ;  and  then  let  us 
note  them  as  they  form  picturesque  groups,  vending  in  the  market-places 
the  prodnoe  of  their  gardens,  their  farms,  their  dairies,  or  the  looms 
which  so  many  of  them  continue  to  ply  at  home,  producing  the  Sannel 
and  woollen  stiiSs  for  which  Wales  has  long  been  famous. 

On  market-days,  the  roads  leading  to  the  market-town  are  thronged 
with  country-folk  from  surrounding  districts.  Those  who  live  at  remote 
distances  are  "  on  the  road  "  at  an  early  hour ;  they  are  aoon  joined  by 
others,  and  every  by-way  and  farm-house  contributes  to  swell  the 
number.  Some  are  in  their  own  carta,  some  in  those  of  their  neighbonrs, 
hut  the  greater  part,  men  and  women,  are  on  foot — for  they  are  a  hardy 
people,  and  can  walk  long  distances  with  little  fatigue.  Of  the  men — 
some  are  engaged  in  leading  or  driving  the  horse  and  cart ;  odiera  are 
carrying  across  their  shoulders  long  rods,  from  which  ia  suspended  a 
seemingly  counUess  number  of  pairs  of  stockings,  or  are  loaded  with 
rolla  of  flannel  of  their  own  manufacture.  Our  sketch  pictures  one  who 
jogs  along  on  his  sturdy  Welsh  pony,  carrying  on  hie  arm  the  basket  of 
the  aged  woman  to  whom  he  has  good-naturedly  given  a  "lift"  beside 
his  wife  in  a  cort,  which,  except  that  the  shafu  are  attached  to  the  wrong 
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of  beaver,  and  oroameDted  with  fringed  banda ;  but  straw  hats  aro 
prevalent — some  of  the  same  form  ns  the  beavers,  others  leaa  steeple- 
crowned,  and  some  again  nearly  of  a  scuttle  shape.  These  hats  mast  be 
a  sad  encumbrance  to  a  woman  who  is  laden  with  a  large  heavily- 
freighted  market-basket  on  her  head;  but,  on  auch  occasions,  a  genuine 
daughter  of  Cambria  would  not  be  restrained  by  the  trouble  she  expe- 
riences on  the  way,  from  the  pleasure  of  wearing  her  national  bead-drese 


in  the  streets  and  market-place,  though  ahe  has  had  to  carry  it  for  miles 
in  her  hand,  or  tied  to  ber  arm  or  apron-string. 

The  Welsh  are,  among  themselves  and  in  their  own  tongue,  prodi- 
gious talkers.  Here,  on  the  road,  even  if  yon  are  familiar  with  the 
language,  you  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  making  out  what  is 
said,  for  the  conversation  is  so  animated,  and  ao  many  speak  at  once, 
that  in  the  bum  of  voices  the  connection  of  the  discourse  is  lost.     They 
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At  length  they  reach  the  market,  which  ia  more  like  a  German 
than  an  English  market,  except  that  it  is  much  cleaner,  and  they  have 
not  yet  learned  the  Continental  art  of  wreathing  and  binding  up  flowers. 
All  attention  is  now  turned  to  business ;  the  staila  have  to  be  put  in 
order,  acales  to  he  adjuated,  cbecse,  poultry,  vegetables  to  be  arranged, 
and  the  white  napkin  to  be  thrown  back  from  the  batter. 

The  Wekh  market  is  always  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  study 
character,  and  assuredly  all  tourista  will  visit  one  at  least  of  these 
crowded,  talking,  bustling  places  of  universal  resort ;  bnt  if  they  desire 
to  see  it  in  perfection,  they  must  be  tbere  at  an  early  hour. 


'     To  visit  the  waterfalls  in  the  Vale  op  Neath,  tlie  tourist  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  day  of  toil — to  be  largely  repaid.     There  are  so 
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mnny  tbat  it  will  be  impossible  to  see  thetn  all,  nor  is  it  reqnieite  be 
ahould  do  go ;  generally,  tbey  bear  so  dose  a  resemblanco  one  to  the 
other,  that  to  examine  a  few  of  them  will  snffice  to  gratify  enriotity — 


"curiosity,"  however,  is  far  too  wpak  a  word  to  cxpresB  the  intense 
delight  be  will  experience  in  this  region  of  cataracts.  Those  which  hold 
highest  rank,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  accessible,  are — "  the  Crooked 
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Fall,"  "  the  Lady's  FaU,"  "  the  Upper  Clyngwyn,"  "  the  Middle 
"  Clyngwyn,"  "  the  Lower  Clyngwyn,"  "  the  Upper  Cilhepste,"  aud 
"  the  Lower  Cilhepate," 

The  Crooked  Fall—"  Yscwd  Einon  Gam."  and  the  Lady'u  Fall — 
"  Yscwd  Gwladia,"  are  nearest  to  Pont-Nealh-Vaughan  :  the  former  ie 
"a  fall  of  exquisite  beauty,  precipitating  itself  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
from  the  mouth  of  a  deep  ravine,  fringed  on  one  baud  with  the  mountain 


ash  and  hazel,  and  presenting  on  the  other  a  wall  of  naked  rock.  The 
stream  first  rushes  over  a  alope  of  rock,  and  then  changing  ito  direction 
(whence  its  name)  at  an  obtuse  angle,  plunges  sheer  into  the  pool  below, 
out  of  which  the  foaming  and  eddying  waters  hurry  onward  over  a 
rocky  ledge  into  a  second  and  more  capacious  basin.    An  oak  gracefully 
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ciiivea  its  bougha  jnat  over  the  top  of  the  fall."  The  Lady's  Fall  preaenta 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  Crooked  Fall.  ItdeBcendflio  a  broad  and  nearly 
unbroken  sheet,  under  the  shadow  of  a  steep  hill,  and  midway  between 
rocks,  trees,  and  underwood.  "The  name  ia  auppoeed  to  be  derived 
from  Gvrladis,  one  of  the  twenty -six  daughters  of  Brychan,  Kiog  of 
Glewisog."* 

The  Middle  CL¥KawyN  and  the  Upper  Cilhepstb  are  the  only 
others  to  which  we  need  conduct  the  tourist.  At  the  first  named,  the 
river  takes  "n  two-fold  leap,"  sending  up  its  vapoury  spray  among  the 
wild  wood  and  over  the  ivy-mantled  rocks,  then  falling  in  a  broad  aheet 
into  the  jhkiI  below.  This  is  its  peculiar  character,  and  in  which  it 
differs  from  its  proud  rival,  the  Upper  Gilhepate.  Here  the  cataract 
descenda  about  fifty  feet  in  a  single  aheet,  gliding  over  a  projecting  ledge 
of  rock,  and  then  dashing  forward  and  down  into  the  dell,  sending  its 
spray  above  the  tree-tops.  \\'ith  bo  much  force  la  it  impelled,  and  so  far 
forward  is  the  jutting  rock,  that  a  pathway  has  been  formed  under  it — 
the  only  pathway  by  which  foot-paBsengers  can  cross  the  river  without 
wet  feet.  It  chanced  to  us,  na  it  did  to  a  long-ago  tonriet,  to  find  shelter 
from  a  shower  under  this  waterfall.  While  Mr.  Wimperis  was  making 
his  sketch,  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  the  place  was  the  only  one  at  hand,  or 
at  all  events  the  best,  where  we  could  be  safe  from  ita  effects.  Juat  at 
that  moment,  the  fall  had  divided  into  three  distinct  parts;  but,  very  soon 
afterwards,  the  three  united  and  descended  in  one  hroad  sheet. 

We  have  seen  many  wnterfalU  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Watea,  but 
few  to  equal  this  in  grandeur  or  in  beauty  :  the  rocka  at  either  aide  are 
clothed  with  evergreen  creepers,  trees  in  great  variety  cover  the  hill-aides, 
every  tint  of  fulingc  ia  there  ;  the  utter  lonclineas  of  the  place  adding  to 
its  charm.     A  toilsome  descent  conducts  to  it,  and  a  ateep  ascent  leads 
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from  it — for  it  is  in  an  isolated  dell.     At  all  seaaons,  nature  is  rich  in  tliis 


locality,  and  lavieh  in  her  gifts  of  benaty ;  vliile  the  angler,  we  are  tuld, 
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may  obtain  abundant  enjoyment  in  the  many  poola  to  which  the  rapid 
river  runs.  We  wandered  through  pleasant  lanes,  up  hills  and  down 
dales,  and  along  picturesque  hill-Bides,  climbing  one  ascent  to  obtain  a 
view — second  perhaps  to  none  in  the  Principality.  Hence  "the  eye 
ranges  through  a  magnificent  vista  of  many  miles,  down  the  Vale  of 
Neath,  with  its  mountains  now  in  shadow  and  now  thrown  out  into 
strong  light,  till  it  reaches  Swansea  Bay,  with  the  Mumbles  Lighthonse, 
and  opposite,  the  coasts  of  Somerset  and  Devon,"  Rarely  have  we  fonnd 
the  lines  of  the  poet,  Coleridge,  more  appropriate  than  here  : — 
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.  The  bare  mountain  glen  through  which  the  path  now  ties  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "the  Devil's  Glen."  It  ia  the  scene  of  many  tales  of 
"ghosts,  goblins,  and  witches,"  and  leads  to  the  famous  Diuas  Rock 
— Craq-t-Dinas — so  long  the  stronghold  of  superstition,  and  said  to  be 
the  last  spot  in  Wales  frequented  by  the  fairies.  We  borrow  once  more 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Waring.  The  name  Crag-y-Dinas  "was,  no  doubt 
originally  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  natural  positioa  of  this 
singular  rock,  as  a  place  of  defence — dina»  meaning  a  fortified  hill,  or 
bold  promontory  employed  as  a  defensive  station.  Cr^-y^Dinas  is, 
however,  simply  a  stronghold  of  nature's  formation,  and  stands,  in  isolated 
majesty,  an  object  of  unusual  interest  to  the  painter  and  the  geologist, 
who  may  gaze  long  upon  its  rugged  features  with  admiration.  A  pre- 
cipitous patJi  leads  along  the  face  of  the  rock  into  the  valley  below.  In 
order  to  get  the  most  striking  view  of  the  Dinas,  the  bridge  should  bo 
crossed ;  at  a  short  distance  below  it,  and  near  the  remains  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  (ire-clay,  is  the  best  point  of  view."    The  day  was  closing 
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ia  when  we  visited  thii  Bingnlar  rook,  of  which  we  preaent  two 
views, — one  from  the  pencil  of  Mr,  McEwen,  the  other  from  that  of 
Mr.  Harding.  Unhappily,  the  qaarrymen  have  been  at  work  here — 
and  that  very  lately ;  they  have  impaired,  and  will  probably  destroy,  its 


pictaresqae  cliaractcr :  worse  than  that,  if  the  fairies  return  to  Wales, 
they  will  lament  over  their  rained  dwellings  in  caves  and  crevices,  and 
mnst  seek  new  habitations  farther  np  the  dell. 

The  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  for  the  supply  of  some  brief  acconnt  of 
the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Welsh.  Tliej  are  not  all  peculiar, 
however,  for  many  of  them  bear  a  close  affinity  and  an  intimate  relation- 
ship to  those  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  of 
the  English  shires. 

Wales  has  always  been  the  home  of  many  and  strange  sapersti^ona. 
Whether  the  fact  is  owing  to  the  monntainons  and  sednded  nature  of 
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and  brightly,  the  lot  of  the  owner  woald  be  proBperoua  and  happy ;  if 
the  reveree,  trouble  and  miafortune  would  be  her  fate.  If,  however,  the 
light  went  oat  before  it  reached  the  socket,  then  the  fair  one  to  whom  it 
belonged  wonld,  it  wu  believed,  moat  aaaaredly  taste  of  death  before  the 
advent  of  another  All  Soul's  Eve. 

Fairies,  strictly  bo  called,  all  the  world  over,  are  of  one  family,  and  in 
form,  character,  and  habita,  bear  a  general  resemblance  each  to  the 
other,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  the  aonth.  Although  some  writers  on 
Wales  speak  of  them  there  as  of  larger  growth,  we  prefer  the  authority 
of  those  who  describe  them  as  "  the  little  peop]e,"^as  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  hat  a  few  inches  high,  semi -transparent,  so  light  in  substance 
that  they  can  dance  on  dewdrops,  with  draperies  formed  of  thistle'down, 
and  wearing  as  a  head-dress  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  foxglove ;  as  nsaally 
the  friends,  and  sometimes  the  enemies,  of  man,  hut  generally  befrienil> 
ing  the  sorrowful  and  the  oppressed:  and  thus  it  ia  they  are  mostly 
spoken  of  as  the  "little  good  people." 

The  "  Twlwyth  Teg"^the  fair  family — fiuriea  of  Wales  are  believed 
to  be  the  souls  of  such  as  were,  while  on  eartli,  "  not  so  depraved  as  to 
merit  bell,  nor  so  divested  of  evil  as  to  be  aduiitted  into  heaveo."  Scott 
conveys  the  same  idea  in  "  The  Monastery" — 

••  That  wbleh  l>  nglthn  Ul  nor  nil, 

The  stories  that  are  told  of  them  vary  but  little  from  those  that  ore 
related  of  iheir  "ways"  elsewhere:  their  rings,  their  merry  meetings, 
and  their  giAs,  are  such  as  are  common  to  the  race.  Busy,  tiny,  Arolic- 
•ome  they  are,  rewarding  friends  with  silver  pennies,  loving  mneio  and 
dancing,  occasionally  stealing  babies,  and  aometinies  luring  louts  into  their 
circles,  amusing  them  apparently  for  an  hour,  and  sending  them  home 
again  at  the  end  of  a  huodred  years.  Stories  are  common  of  yontha 
who,  thna  circnmatanced,  have  returned  to  find  their  poor  cottages  tsll 
manuona,  and  their  lord's  castle  an  ivy-clad  ruin ;  and  who,  presently, 
while  conversing  with  great  grandchildren,  crumble  into  "thimblefuls  of 
black  ashes." 
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Many  of  the  old  writers  allDile  to  these  beliefs.*  The  e&rlieBt  anec- 
dote we  can  quote  is  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrenais,  himaelf  a  native  of 
the  Principality,  who,  a.d,  1188,  accompanied  Bishop  Baldwin  on  hie 
mission  through  Wales  to  preach  the  cnuade.  One  of  his  stories  is  of  a 
shepherd  boy,  who,  having  ran  away  from  discipline,  and  concealed 
himself  beside  a  river's  bank,  was  met,  when  nearly  starved,  by  two  man 
of  "pygmy  stature,"  who  offered  to  lead  him  into  a  country  "  fnll  of 
delights  and  sports."  He  followed  them,  and  lived  a  long  time  in  their 
"pleasant  land  of  Faerie,"  occasionally  visiting  his  home  on  earth. 
Having  told  his  secret  to  his  mother,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  steal  for 
her  a  ball  of  gold  :  as  he  crossed  her  threshold  he  stumbled,  the  baU  fell 
from  his  hand,  was  at  once  recovered  by  his  acquaintances,  "  the 
pygmies,"  and  afterwards  he  was  never  able  to  find  the  entrance  to  the 
fairy  realm.  It  is  added  by  Oiraldus,  that  the  man  in  after  life  became 
a  priest,  and  that  David,  the  second  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  often  talked 
with  liim  of  this  event,  "  of  which  he  could  never  speak  nithout  shedding 
tears."  "  This,  and  any  such  that  might  occur,"  writes  Giraldue,  "  I 
shonld  place  among  things  which  are'neither  to  be  strongly  affirmed  nor 
denied."  f 

During  one  of  onr  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  we 
had  some  "  fairy  talk"  with  a  group  of  girls  whom  we  encountered  on 
the  road.  The  girls  were  mussel  qatherbrs,  and  were  bound  for  the 
coast,  in  search  of  shelly  treasures.     From  town  and  country  they  were 
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shall  choose  for  their  operations.  To  aeo  these  women  at  their  work, 
with  cheerful  coantenancee,  fall  of  repartee  and  playful  wit,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  fancy  they  were  amnsing  themBelres,  and  not  providing 
for  their  daily  bread,  as,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  them  are. 
Indeed,  thronghout  the  long  winter,  cockles  and  mnasels  form  staple  articles 
of  food  with  poor  families  along  shore,  or  fnmisb  them  with  means  to 
])rocnre  others.  And  in  proper  season,  mnssels  are  not  unpalatable — 
mnch  superior  to  the  cockle,  and  inferior  only  to  the  oyster.  Cockles, 
^aln,  are  gathered  by  persons,  similar  to  the  group  we  have  sketched, 
not  from  beds  or  ridges,  as  mussels,  hut  arc  picked  or  raked  up  from  off 
the  aaudy  shore,  where  they  are  sown  broadcast,  and  partly  embedded. 
They  are  then  washed  in  an  adjoining  pool,  and  carted  away  for  disposal 
about  the  country. 

The  tourist  in  South  Wales  cannot  fail  to  encounter  groups  like  this 
we  have  pictured,  if  his  route  be  by  the  Sonth  Woles  Railway,  at  the 
stations  of  which,  in  Gkraorganshire  or  Carmarthenshire,  one  or  more 
women  of  this  class  are  mostly  to  be  seen,  in  their  peculiar  ccstame, 
"  lugging"  their  large  baskets  into  a  third-class  carriage.  He  will  often 
see,  too,  women  of  a  more  digniQed  type — the  descendants  of  those 
Flemings,  who  bore  such  an  important  part  in  the  past  history  of  Wales. 
Their  costume  is  admirably  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  which 
is  from  an  accurate  sketch  of  one  of  them,  in  her  walking  dress.  The 
features  are  expressive  of  the  character  of  lier  class.  The  delicate  lines, 
that  add  beauty  and  sweetness  to  the  faces  of  genuine  Welsh  girls,  sre 
wanting  in  her.  The  face,  inquiring  and  observant,  and,  often,  not 
without  beauty  of  a  certain  kind,  is  coarse,  however,  when  compared 
with  the  delicate  features — expressive  of  feeling  and  poetry — of  her 
sisters  of  the  mountain.  She,  too,  possesses  a  stronger  frame  than  they. 
Descended  from  the  Teatonic  warriors  and  workers,  who  won  the  dis- 
trict, in  which  she  now  lives,  from  its  Welsh  possessors,  she  retains  the 
robust  phi/»igae,  which  so  often  contributed  to  their  success  in  the  field. 
Her  occupation  ie  such  as  yon  alone  see  the  Welsh  engage  in.  She  comes 
from  Gower  (the  terra  de  Gower  of  the  Plantagenets),  and  is  on  her  way 
to  Bwanses,  to  dispose  of  the  oysters  and  prawna  she  carries  in  her 
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buketo.  Cleao,  clever,  and  importunate  in  disposing  of  her  goods,  abe 
will  mtke  many  a  sale  and  good  bargain  before  the  day  is  over,  and,  at 
nigbt,  will  retnm  nith  tbe  money  to  ber  qniet  and  cleanly  bome,  wbere 
she  trains  np  her  children  in  ber  own  habits  of  business  and  industry. 


The  group  we  met  near  tbe  Itfumbles  was  thoroughly  Welsh ;  bronzed 
as  they  were,  there  wu  more  e3,preBaion,  more  animation,  more  life  in 
their  features  than  is  generally  found  among  the  ponderous  descendants 
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of  the  heavy  Flaminga ;  who,  certvnly,  have  even  to  this  day  but  Bmall 
affinity  with  the  dapper,  intelligent  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Cymri. 
The  men  and  women  who  Blanch  or  amble  along  the  eea  atreet  that 
akirts  the  hay  at  the  Mumbles,  are  nothing  more  than  oyster-dredgers 
and  the  wives  of  oyater -dredgers :  but  our  mussel  girls  were  much 
brighter  apecimens  of  hnmantty ;  one  in  paKicular  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, perhaps  by  the  evident  interest  she  took  in  our  conversation,  dropping 
away  from  her  companions  to  draw  near  ub.  She  was  a  good  listener. 
We  were  talking  of  the  affinity  between  fairies  of  all  lands — the  German 
and  Irish,  the  Scotch,  and  those  of  Devon,  and  of  Wales ;  we  spoke  of 
the  enduring. nature  of  snpersUtion,  confessing,  that  thongh  not  believers 
in  what  are  technically  called  "  fairies,"  we  hold  the  belief  that  beings  of 
other  spheres  not  only  visit,  but  are  at  dmeB  visible  to,  those  who  con- 
tinue chained  to  the  world — the  birthplace  of  the  hope  that  is  realised  in 
eternity. 

With  a  pleasant  smile  she  said,  "  There  used  to  be  fairies  here  long 
ago ;  indeed,  my  mother's  brother  followed  one,  at  the  fall  moon,  more 
than  a  mile— it  was  a  fairy,  if  not  worse.  First  of  all  came  a  whirl  of 
duat  and  dry  leaves  before  htm,  rising  in  a  gust,  though  there  was  no 
wind — indeed  it  did ;  (uid  then,  out  of  the  middle  of  the  dust  and  leaves, 
came  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  rolling  before  him,  nntil  at  last  it  made  a 
jump  over  a  stone  wall — about  that  height;  and,  nothing  frightened,  my 
uncle  went  over  after  it,  and,  instead  of  the  ball  of  fire,  what  was  there  on 
the  other  side  but  a  horrid  black  thing  tumbling  along, — now  head  first, 
now  tail  firat,  sometimes  on  two  legs,  aome^mes  on  three  legs — and  it 
set  off  across  the  meadow,  as  the  ball  o'  fire  had  done  along  the  road. 
Well,  my  uncle  took  after  it — and  he  was  a  fine  ruaner,  as  fine  a  runner 
as  conld  be,  indeed,  between  this  and  Swansea — but  he  might  aa  well 
have  chased  a  wave.  At  last  it  didn't  aeem  to  touch  the  earth  at  all ; 
and,  when  my  uncle  was  fairly  broken -winded,  and  forced  to  stop  from 
the  pain  in  his  aide  and  want  of  breath — because  he  went  after  it  over 
everything,  just  tike  a  shot — it  perched  itself  on  the  bend  of  a  bramble, 
aa  if  it  was  no  more  wught  than  a  feather,  thongh  indeed  my  mother 
saya  it  was  as  big  ae  her  hat.    Well,  there  it  twiated  and  rolled  like  an 
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ftdder — aometiraeB  stretching  out  one  leg,  Bometimefl  another ;  BcmetiniM 
ohuiging  its  head  foe  ita  tul,  »nd  its  tail  for  its  head ;  then  setting  its 
head  and  tail  together,  as  a  cat  does  going  to  sleep,  and — indeed  and  it's 
true,  for  my  ancle  never  took  his  two  fine  eyes  off  it — it  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  in  his  sight.  '  I'll  have  yon  now,  my  fine  fellow,'  be  says, 
taking  off  his  hat  to  pnt  over  it^a  fine  new  oil<skin  it  was,  a  nor-wester' 
he  called  it,  for  be  was  a  real  seaman,  not  a  gravel  rake  like  the  men  of 
the  Mnmblee — '  I'll  have  yon !'  and  he  got  closer  and  closer,  until  down 
went  hie  hat  on  it,  and  his  hand,  that  was  as  broad  as  a  shoulder  of 
mntton,  over  it.  Well,  he  was  as  prond,  he  said,  as  if  he  bad  been 
dranghted  into  a  flag-sbip,  and  turned  back  on  hie  path,  talking  to  it 
and  bragging,  the  moon  shining  like  day,  and  he  tbiokiDg  that  before 
he'd  give  it  liberty,  he'd  make  it  tell  where  the  people  that  were  here — 
indeed  long  enough  ago — buried  their  gold.  And  he  ran  over  is  hie 
mind  what  he'd  do  for  bis  own  old  mother,  and  for  my  mother,  and  how 
he'd  marry  a  girl  he  well  liked,  if  she'd  give  her  consent  for  bim  to  go 
to  sea  again.  He  could  make  up  his  mind  to  marry,  bat  he  could  not 
make  up  bis  mind  to  give  np  the  sea ;  and  he  thought,  that  any  way 
he'd  marry,  and  if  she  wouldn't  consent  to  let  him  go,  why,  he  could  run 
away !  Aud  as  he  thought,  he  fancied  the  hat  grow  lighter  and  lighter, 
.  and  then,  when  he  reached  the  wall — juat  where  the  boll  of  fire  sprang 
over — he  rested  the  crown  of  the  hat  on  a  atone,  and  peeped  between 
his  fingers.  Bright  as  the  shine  was,  be  could  see  nothing ;  and  so  be 
nored  up  one  finger  a^r  another,  and  at  last  took  off  his  hand.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  bat — ^indeed,  no— nothing !  But,  when  be  lifted  the 
hand  birly  up,  yon  might  have  heard  the  shout  and  the  laagh  that  ran 
through  the  air,  a  mile  off;  and  all  about  him  was  filled  with  dandng 
stars — and  something  gave  bim  a  blow  at  the  bock  of  bis  head,  that 
flang  him  right  over  the  wall  1  My  mother  always  said  it  was  the  bod 
thought  of  leaving  his  wife  that  lost  bim  the  gold.  The  bad  thought 
set  the  fairy  free.  Mother  says  good  thoaghts  have  great  power  over 
them." 

We  imagine  onr  young  Mend's  "  ball  o'  fire"  must  have  been  nearly 
connected  with  the  fairies  seen  at  night  by  a  worthy  loan,  who  was 
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travelliDg  over  the  Bedndty  moanUins,  near  Aberyatwith,  who  uw  tho 
fairies  at  each  aide  of  him — eome  dancing  to  the  echoing  mnaic  of  the 
bngle-hom,  othen  bounding  aboot  like  persons  hnnUng ;  but,  reooUect- 
ing  that  if  any  pergon  should  happen  to  see  fairies,  and  draw  ont  a  knife, 
they  will  vanish  directly,  ha  did  bo,  and  saw  them  no  more.  We  aeked 
the  mussel  merchant  if  she  had  ever  heard  that  the  fairies  would  vanish 
at  the  sight  of  an  open  knife  t  She  replied,  "  Yea,  indeed,"  and  that 
(here  were  "  many  places  which  nobody,  even  now,  would  travel  at  night 
without  a  knife  ready  opened,  as  the  'little  hill  people'  could  not  bear 
tho  ught  of  cold  steel !"  This  aversion  to  the  knife  we  believe  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  Welsh  fairydom,  at  least  we  never  heard  of  it  before,  and 
therefore  set  it  down  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  fairies  of  the 
Principality. 

The  library  at  Swansea,  among  its  more  valuable  treasures,  contains  a 
qnaiut  little  book  about  Welsh  apparitions  and  their  belongings ;  *  one  of 
the  most  original  being  an  account  of  the  apparition,  on  Llanfayddel 
mountain,  of  an  old  woman,  with  an  obloug  four-cornered  hat,  ash-colonred 
clothes,  her  apron  thrown  across  her  shoulder,  and  a  pot  or  wooden  can 
in  her  hand :  soch  as  she  is  described,  she  would  be  fit  bride  for  the  Irish 
Cleuricaun,  being  quite  his  equal  in  love  of  fun  and  mischief.  This 
perplexing  old  lady  would  sometimes  cry  "  wow  up,"  and  those  who  saw 
her,  by  night  or  day,  would  he  certsiu  to  lose  their  way,  imagining  they 
were  going  to  their  journey's  end,  when,  in  fsct,  they  were  returning  to 
its  commencement.  Sometimes  they  would  hear  her  cry  "  wow  up," 
when  they  did  not  see  her.  Sometimes  when  they  went  out  by  night  to 
fetch  coal  or  water,  they  would  hear  the  cry  very  near  them,  and  presently 
would  hear  it  afar  oEF,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  by  Aberyst- 
with.  She  has  been  heard  and  seen  on  other  mountains,  as  far  np  as  the 
Black  Mountain  of  Brecknockshire,  where  Robert  Williams,  of  Lang- 
attock,  Crickhowel,  "  a  substantial  man,  of  undoubted  veracity,"  saw  her ; 
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And  having  lost  hU  way,  called  her  to  stay  for  him,  but  receiving  no 
aaswer,  thought  ahe  waa  deaf.  He  then  haatened  his  pace,  thinking  to 
overtake  her,  but  the  awifter  he  ran  the  farther  he  waa  behind;  at  which 
he  wondered,  not  thinking  it  woa  a  spirit  he  saw  and  heard.  In  making 
another  effort,  hia  foot  slipped  in  &  marshy  place,  at  which  his  vexation 
increased ;  but  Robert  WiUiama  was  hardly  master  of  himself  when  he 
heard  the  old  woman  laagh  and  chuckle  over  his  misfortunB ;  his  mind 
waa  greatly  troubled  and  perplexed;  he  began  to  think  she  was  anything 
but  "  right,"  and  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  when,  happily,  he  drew  ont 
hia  knife  for  some  purpose — still  keeping  hia  eyes  fixed  ou  hia  myateriouH 
gnide — but  the  moment  he  did  so,  she  vanished !  Here  again  waa 
another  proof  of  the  virtue  of  cold  steel. 

Alaa :  there  are  now,  except  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  places,  no 
more  fairies  in  Wales :  whether  steam  and  rsilroada  liave  driven  tliem 
forth,  or  whether,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  waa  the  "  Methodiit 
preachers,"  they  are  all  gone  ;  and  Dinaa  Bock  hears  no  more  the  muaia 
of  their  melodious  voices,  or  the  soft  echoes  of  their  feet  upon  the  ever- 
green Bward — 

"In  old  Um>  of  Klnf  Artooi 
All  HU  [hli  lud  nilflllEa  of  fkaris. 

1  iiaak  of  miui;  hundred  jan  ifo. 
Dot  now  oui  no  mm  ■«  DO  elTS  mo." 

The  Orag^y-BinoB,  however,  aa  we  have  intimated,  has  been  the 
choaen  realm  of  Faery  for  many  generations  ;  and  who  can  say  how  soon 
the  quarryman  who  now  blasts  and  breaks  the  time-honoared  rock  will 
receive  due  chastisement  for  his  unhallowed  labour?  In  Ireland,  even 
now-a-daye,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  peasant  bold  enough  to  put  his  spade  into 
a  green  "  Rath."  In  Wales,  we  imagine,  veneration  or  apprehension  to 
be  equally  rife;  but,  probably,  the  labourers  who  are  destroying  the 
habitations  of  "the  little  good  people"  having  been  corrupted  by  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  care  ae  little  for  the  dwellings  of  the  Twlwyth 
Teg  ae  for  shells  of  the  limpets  that  cling  to  the  sea  cliiis  on  their  coasts. 

Under  Dinas  Rock  it  is  believed  there  yet  lie  in  sleep  a  band  of 
heroes,  who  are  to  awaken  "  aome  time,"  and  by  their  valour  change  tlie 
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deatinieB  of  Britain.  Ooncerniag  tbia  band  there  is  one  of  the  moet  etrikiag 
and  interesting  of  the  Welsh  legends.  A  shepherd  boy  cat  a  hazel  stick 
from  a  tree  that  grew  upon  the  hill ;  when  far  away  from  the  spot,  he 
waa  encountered  by  a  stranger,  who  asked  him  where  he  obtained  it 
The  lad  led  the  way  to  the  place,  and  received  inetmctiona  how  to  act. 
Passing  through  a  narrow  paeeage,  he  entered  a  lohy  chamber,  in  which 
knights,  fully  armed,  lay  in  sleep.  Accidentally  disturbing  a  pile  of  armour, 
the  chieftain  Owen  Lawgoch  awoke,  and  demanded  of  the  intruder,  "  Is 
it  day  ?"  The  boy,  aa  he  had  been  taught  to  do,  answered,  "  Nag^, 
naggw,  cj/sgwch  etto,"  (No,  no  ;  sleep  again) ;  when  they  resumed  their 
attitudes  of  repose,  waiting  until  the  call  come*, "  It  w  day!  "  Prom  under 
the  couch  of  the  chief  he  took  a  casket  of  treasure,  which  he  delivered  to 
hia  gnide,  and  entered  again  for  more;  but  all  had  vanished — cave, 
warriors,  treasure,  all — and  he  found  himself  alone  under  the  shadows  of 
Crag -y -Sin as.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  rouse  the  heroes 
of  the  Cymri  from  their  enchanted  sleep,  but  if  some  lucky  or  unlucky 
excavator  discover  the  secret  of  their  dwelling,  no  donbt  the  newspapers 
will  inform  ua  thereof. 

Superstition  is  most  rife,  as  in  all  cases  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  with  regard  to  the  only  thing  certain  in  life — death.  The  Cyhi- 
racth  is  a  doleful  cry,  ominous  of  approaching  departure,  generally  heard 
by  some  person  nearly  related  to  the  person  doomed;  it  proceeds  from 
the  house  in  which  lies  the  sick,  and  stops  at  the  place  of  burial.  These 
cries  are  warnings,  and  ought  to  be  taken  as  such.  In  an  old  book  in  the 
library  at  Swansea,  wo  found  a  striking  and  interesting  anecdote,  which 
\rc  condense: — A  great  and  wealthy  lord,  rich  in  possession  of  land,  and 
houses,  and  much  gold,  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  suddenly  heard  a 
voice  proclaim  thrice  distinctly  -.  "  The  greateat  and  richest  man  of  this 
district  will  die  to-night."  At  this  he  was  sadly  troubled,  for  he  knew  that 
the  greatest  and  richest  man  of  that  district  coald  be  no  other  than  he;  so 
he  sent  for  the  physician,  bnt  made  ready  for  death.  Great,  however,  was 
his  joy  when  the  night  passed,  the  day  broke,  and  he  was  yet  alive.  At 
sunrise  the  church  belt  was  heard  tolling,  and  the  lord  sent  in  haste  to 
know  what  soul  had  departed;  and  answer  came,  that  an  old  blind  beggar 
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mui,  who  bad  asked;  and  been  refosed,  alma  at  the  great  man's  gate,  was 
dead.  So  tba  lord  knew  the  meaning  of  the  warning  voice  he  had  heard : 
that  very  great  and  very  rich  man  had  been  the  poor  beggar — great  and 
rich,  for  bis  heritage  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  he  took  the  warning 
wisely  to  heart,  endowed  religions  honses,  relieved  all  who  were  in 
poverty,  dietribnting  and  doing  good,  and  only  hoping,  when  death  came 
in  mercy,  to  join  the  beggar  man  in  Paradise,  and  to  sit  at  bis  feet.  And 
in  process  of  time,  as  he  was  dying,  the  voices  of  angels  were  beard  to 
sing  a  hymn  of  welcome,  and  he  was  bnried,  according  to  bis  wish,  in  the 
aged  beggar  man's  grave. 

QbostB  are,  of  course,  objects  of  entire  and  very  general  faith;  and 
oases  are  very  nnmerona  where  fonerals  of  shadows  have  been  seen  on 
poade  to  chnrchyards, — sure  heralds  of  deaths, — and  of  processions  of 
octnal  mourners,  proceeding  on  the  some  rood  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  A 
story,  in  illustration,  was  related  to  ns  at  Tenby. 

Some  years  ago,  the  then  occupier  of  Holloway  farm  had  a  pretty 
servant-girl,  with  whom  the  "  man  "  of  the  rector  of  Penally  fell  in  love  : 
he  used  to  steal  ont  in  the  night-time  to  visit  her.  His  master  was  much 
displeased,  and  forbad  the  continuance  of  this  sly  sort  of  wooing;  bat 
such  prohibitions  are  not  always  attended  to,  and  the  lover  condnued  to 
scale  the  wall,  and  woo  by  moonlight.  One  night,  coming  home,  he  had 
passed  the  tnrn  of  the  road  leading  from  Holloway  to  Penally,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  saw  a  funeral  coming  along  the  road  towards  the 
chnrch,  and  recognised  several  of  his  neighbours  among  those  who  carried 
the  cofRn  and  "  followed."  They  came  on  noiselessly,  and  he  stood  close 
against  the  hedge  to  let  the  funeral  pass ;  hut  the  bearers  jostled  so  mdely 
against  him,  that  they  hnrt  and  brnised  him  severely,  not  heeding  his 
entreaties  or  cries.  After  they  had  passed  on,  be  saw,  to  his  still  greater 
perplexity,  the  whole  procesMon  go  over  a  hedge  into  the  next  field,  make 
a  detonr,  and  retam  into  the  road  farther  on.  Considerably  "  sbaken  "  in 
every  way,  he  songht  his  chamber,  and  in  the  morning  was  so  ill,  from 
the  beating  he  had  received,  that  he  entreated  his  master  to  come  to  biro, 
which  he  did,  bat  placed  no  faith  whatever  in  the  man's  story,  saying  he 
must  have  been  drinking  and  fighting,  and  received  a  sound  "  drubbing." 
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The  BQrvant  atoatly  denied  thia,  and  b«gged  that,  when  he  was  able  to 
walk,  hia  maater  would  accompany  him  to  the  spot,  and  he  would  ahow 
him  where  the  funeral  passed  and  repassed  the  hedge,  which  might  be 
eseily  seen,  as  they  roast  have  trodden  down  the  fence  foliage.  His 
master  still  refused  to  believe  him,  though  he  named  the  neighbonrs  who 
were  present,  and  the  exact  places  they  occupied  in  the  procession. 
When  the  man  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  the  master  yielded  to 
hie  entreaties:  yet  no  trace  of  the  funeral  could  be  {bond.  But 
when  the  atory  got  abroad,  the  old  people  looked  grave,  de:claring  it  waa 
a  foreshadowing  of  death,  and  that  within  a  month  there  would  be  a 
funeral  iu  Penally  churchyard.  It  was  now  December,  and  an  exceedingly 
heavy  fall  of  snow  lay  npon  the  ground.  It  froze  also  bitterly,  and  the 
Buow  drifted  in  such  a  manner  that  all  trace  of  hedge  enclosure  was  in 
many  places  obliterated :  it  was  a  cold,  sad  time.  Only  a  week  or  two 
had  passed  since  "  the  parson's  man  "  had  seen  the  spirit-funeral,  and  the 
worthy  farmer  of  HoUoway  farm  lay  dead  in  his  long -loved  home !  There 
would  be,  certainly,  every  one  said,  a  large  fnneral,  for  he  was  greatly 
respected.  The  clergyman  heard,  with  much  astonishment,  the  taames  of 
the  "  bearers :"  they  were  the  same  who  had  been  named  by  his  servant 
as  having  home  the  coffin  the  night  he  hod  been  so  severely  buffeted ! 
But  the  moat  extraordinary  circDmstance  remains  to  be  told :  the  night 
before  the  fnneral  was  of  such  intense  frost,  that  the  snow  was  frozen  over 
field  and  hedge-row,  as  hard  as  if  they  had  been  the  queen's  highway — 
the  bearers  miaaed  the  road — passed  unwittingly  over  the  hedge  at  the 
exact  ipot  the  servant  had  pointed  out  to  his  master,  as  that  where  Jte  had 
seen  the  midnight  funeral  pass — made  the  same  detour  in  the  field,  and 
returned  also  to  the  high  road  precisely  at  the  place  he  had  pointed  out '. 
This  singular  story  waa  corroborated  by  the  clergyman,  who  always  said 
it  was  one  of  those  facte  for  which  he  could  not  account,  but  of  ita  being 
a  fact  he  waa  ever  ready  to  pledge  his  veracity. 

Many  persons,  we  find,  have  the  unfortunate  gift  of  being  able  to 
perceive  these  "  funerals  "  otherwise  than  by  the  sight.  Not  long  since, 
somewhere  in  a  secluded  part  of  Glamorganshire,  a  man  going  to  his 
work  at  early  dAwn  was  suddenly  arrested  by  strange  and  nnuaual  sounds. 
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He  liateDed,  aod  dietinctly  he»rd  the  ruBtling  of  dreasei,  the  hum  of  vqieee, 
and  even  the  breathing  of  persone  puaing'  close  fay  him.  Bnt  nothing 
wu  to  he  Been.  Xearly  mnking  from  the  effects  of  hia  fright,  he  reached 
home  and  related  the  circnmBfance  to  hie  family.  They  immediately 
conjectured  that  it  waa  a  "  spectral "  funeral,  and  resolved  to  watch  for 
the  event.  That  day  week,  at  the  same  honr,  a  large  faueTal  proceasion 
pissed  the  spot,  indicated  by  the  man,  on  its  way  to  Oarmarthensbire,  of 
which  connty  the  deceased  had  been  a  native.  And  it  is  not  only  men 
and  women  who  are  endowed  with  second  eight.  Many  domestic  animals 
are  thonght  ta  have  the  "  gift,"  and  often  a  keener  perception  than  man- 
kind. Carriage  horses,  usually  very  quiet,  have  been  known  suddenly  to 
snort,  run  in  alongside  the  edge,  pull  up,  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  proceed 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  they  will  go  on  their  way  as  before.  After  such 
an  occurrence  a  fnneral  ie  always  expected  shortly  to  paas  that  spot.* 

The  Own  Wybir— dogs  of  the  sky— are  heard  in  the  dead  of  night, 
frightfully  yelling  over  monntoin  and  moor.  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  spirits  of  those  who  have  lived  evil  lives,  and  are  doomed  to  endure 
tills  punishment — 


But  the  most  peculiar  superstition  of  the  Welsh  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  "corpse  candles" — "canwyll  corph" — lights  that  are  seen  moving 
slowly  and  steadily  towards  graves  that  are  about  to  receivfl  occupants. 
They  vary  in  brilliancy  and  size,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the 
party  doomed :  sometimes  there  are  two— one  large,  the  other  small;  a 
mother  and  child  are  sure  to  die  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whenever  these  two  candles  are  encountered. 

But  these  "  candles  "  are  not  always  true  prophets.  Somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's  is  a  spot  noted  at  one  time  for  theii 
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f  tab  pulita,  ud  dniind  tai  bid  laMi  Uh  ftaott  of  hit  (Hnd  TMj  Jona,  ■  eon- 
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freqaent  appesnince.  With  each  frequency  indeed  did  they  »ppear, 
that  after  dark  moat  persona  dreaded  to  paas  the  place.  One  night, 
however,  two  farmers  retaining  from  Solva,  fonud  themselves  in  the 
locality  jnet  as  a  corpse  candle  became  visible.  Both  men  had  been 
drinking  freely ;  but  one  was  sufficiently  sober  to  run  with  all  apeed. 
The  other  stayed ;  he  was  too  drunk  to  move  withont  assistance.  So, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  eummoued  courage  and  awaited  the 
hitherto  dreaded  apparition.  The  ■ "  candle  "  was  approaching  the  very 
apot  on  which  he  stood.  As  it  drew  near,  he  saw  that  it  was  placed  on 
a  large  coffin,  which  in  its  turn  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
persons  iu  grave -clothea,  as  if  recently  risen  from  the  dead.  For  a 
moment  the  man  was  staggered.  The  next  instant  he  waa  sober.  "  If," 
thought  be  to  himself,  "  thou  art  a  spirit,  thou  wilt  not  molest  me — on  my 
brother's  account,  who  is  a  clergyman ;  if  thou  art  a  devil,  thou  hast  do 
business  with  me  at  present,  since  I  am  thine  all  in  good  time ;  but  if  thou 
art  a  man — ^why,  heaven  help  thee,  that's  all  1" — and  he  firmly  grasped 
the  large  staff  he  carried  in  his  hand.  By  the  time  he  had  finished 
reasoning  thus  with  himself,  the  apparition  was  at  his  side  j  expecting, 
no  doubt,  the  instant  flight  of  the  farmer,  it  marched  past  him  with 
great  dignity,  but  had  not  advanced  three  paces  before  the  first  spirit  - 
fell  to  the  ground  stunned  from  a  blow  of  the  heavy  staff — the  second 
spirit  seemed  to  fear  a  similar  fate,  for  it  at  once  dropped  his  end  of  the 
coffin,  and  ran  faster  than  most  mortals  usually  run. 

The  farmer  was  well  rewarded  for  his  courage.  In  the  spirit  that 
loy  half  dead  at  his  feet  he  recognised  a  notorions  thief  who  had  long 
infested  the  neighbourhood  with  impunity,  and  who  had  been  more 
than  suspected  of  stealing  the  sheep  which  now  and  then  for  months  past 
had  been  missing  from  the  farmer's  own  folds.  And  so  it  was.  The 
coffin  contuned  two  dead  sheep,  marked  with  his  initials  by  his  own 
hand.  The  thief,  aided  by  an  accomplice,  trusting  to  the  well  known 
saperstitions  feelings  of  the  people,  had  hit  upon  this  ingenious  ex- 
pedient. 

The  Welsh  have  a  spirit  that  resembles  the  Bnnsbee  of  Ireland :  in 
Wales  the  spirit  is  named  "Cyoeraetb,"  or  "  Gwracbyrybin,"  and  is 
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described  bb  an  oM'womsD,  with  long,  luik,  disheTelled  locke,  whose 
shrieks  curdle  the  blood ;  she  is  oft«n  heard,  but  seldom  seen,  and  her 
nnearthly  voice  is  the  sore  herald  of  evil. 

Another  spirit  is  the  "  White  Lady,"  who  haunts  the  burial-place 
of  hidden  treasure,  and  who,  having  selected  some  individnal  to  whom 
to  reveal  its  whereabouts,  never  gives  him  rest  till  she  has  accom- 
pliehed  her  pnrpose,  Bhe  suddenly  appears — a  bright  vision — clothed  in 
white,  with  her  glossy,  coal-Uack  locks  dishevelled  over  her  shoulders; 
her  face  is  pale  and  careworn,  and  wears  an  expresBiou  of  intense  pain. 
She  never  speaks  to  mortal  man,  but  by  signs  indicates  what  she  has  to 
communicate.  Though  perfectly  harmless,  indeed  frequently  of  great 
service,  she  is  an  object  of  much  fear  to  the  neighbourhood  she 
haunts,  and  to  him  she  has  chosen  as  an  unwilling  confidant.  One 
man  who  occupied  such  a  position  informed  ns,  that  for  years  he 
had  no  peace  night  or  day  for  her.  She  appeared  to  him  with  an 
^oniuDg  expresuon  of  countenance,  at  unexpected  times,  and  in  unex- 
pected places.  Once,  in  a  field  to  which  there  were  several  entrances, 
she  appeared  and  opposed  his  exit.  Trembling  he  sought  another,  hot 
there  too  was  she.  He  fainted,  and  did  not  leave  the  field,  till  he  was 
found  there  by  persons  who  happened  to  pass.  At  last,  some  considerable 
amount  of  jewels  and  other  valuables  was  found  by  the  man,  who  is  a 
carpenter,  in  the  secret  drawer  of  an  old  eecritoir,  which  be  was 
repairing  for  a  family  that  resided,  near.  The  valuables  were  imme- 
diately handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  escritoir,  and  the"  White  Lady" 
has  not  nnce  appeared. 

The  viuble  appearance  of  his  satanic  majesty  we  have  found  rather 
prevalent  in  Wales.  Sometimes  he  manifesla  himself  in  a  ball  of  fire, 
which  suddenly  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  wayfiirer,  explodes,  and  then 
disappears,  leaving  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  behind.  At  other  times  be 
assumes  the  form  of  a  donkey,  and  very  frequently  that  of  a  black  calf. 
Certain  places  are  sacred  to  him  in  each  of  these  forms.  Where 
he  is  once  seen  as  a  ball  of  fire,  he  is  never  after  seen  as  a  calf,  and 
vice  veria.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a  black  calf  was  supposed  to  hanut 
a  stream  that  flowed  across  the  road  that  leads  from  Narberth,  in  Pern- 
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brokeehire,  to  the  adjacent  village  of  Cold  Blow.  Peojde  retnrning 
late  that  way  were  ean  to  get  frightened  aa  tbey  paaaed,  and,  ae 
a  conseqnence,  they  wonld  go  a  long  dietanca  oat  of  their  way  to 
avoid  the  haunted  stream.  One  night,  or  rather  early  morning,  two 
villagera  returning  from  fair  to  Gold  Blow,  saw  the  mach-tolked  of 
black  calf,  in  the  spot  where,  according  to  popular  belief,  it  was  nsaally 
to  be  seen  at  each  hours.  Instead,  however,  of  being  alarmed  they 
approached  the  calf  (which  seemed  pleased  that  it  was  noticed)  and 
oaptared  it.  With  macb  laughter,  and  no  small  delight  at  their  success, 
tbey  brought  it  home  and  locked  itiip  with  some  other  cattle  till  morning. 
Next  day  the  man  went  round  the  village  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  a  viw't  to  what  had  been  so  long  an  object  of  dread  to  most  of 
them.  Proud  of  the  capture  they  had  made,  tbey  indulged  in  no  Bmsll 
amount  of  badinage  to  thoae  who  at  any  time  had  expressed  theii 
dread  of  meeting  the  apparition,  or  bad  ever  asserted  tbey  had 
encountered  it.  The  whole  neighbourhood  soon  collected  at  the  door 
of  the  penthouse  where  the  calf  had  been  confined ;  and  one  of  the 
captors,  having  msde  sundry  remarks  as  to  the  price  the  assembly 
ought  to  pay  for  having  a  view  of  "  the  old  gendeman,"  proceeded  to 
give  Admittance.  But  no  calf  was  to  be  seen.  The  two  cows  that  had 
been  left  the  night  before  were  there  still:  the  calf,  however,  had 
disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  it.  Search  was  made  in  all 
directions,  but  with  no  success.  The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  the 
clever  captors.  Ever  after  they  were  amongst  the  most  staunch 
believers  in  the  "  apparition  at  the  stream ;"  and  were  always  sorely 
annoyed  when  asked  if  thoy  had  lately  seen  anything  of  the  "old 
gentleman"  to  whom  they  hod  once  given  a  night's  lodging. 

Of  all  snperstitiona,  the  grandest  is  the  legend  of  the  Banshee  (we 
term  it  a  "  legend "  in  compliment  to  received  opinion)  ;  bat  who  shall 
say  it  is  nothing  more  7  The  gaunt  mysterious  presence,  sweeping  over 
moor  and  mountain  in  the  pale  moonlight,  or  in  the  misty  darkness,  to 
mourn  over  the  dead  of  some  lime-honoured  house,  becomee  almoflt 
sublime  in  its  grandenr.  The  wail  is  so  full  of  melancholy  music,  yet 
BO  unearthly,  that  no  human  creature  ever  heard  it  without  terror,  no 
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■aimal  of  tho  lower  world  n-itliout  inatioctiTe  trembling.  There  is  no 
eacape  from  the  soand — those  who  lUten  to  its  diemal  prelade  mast 
hear  it  to  the  end. 

We  do  not  desire  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  "Green  Lady" 
of  CaeTphiUy,  bnt  she  does  not  eeem  to  nt  so  wide  apart  from  the  deni< 
zena  of  fairyland  as  the  Irish  Banshee,  whom  Lady  Morgan  calls  "  the 
white  lady  of  sorrow."  The  Qreen  Lady  is  described  as  light  and  "  airy  " 
in  her  movements,  "  flitting  "  from  "  turret  to  turret,"  and  tpmling  in  the 
"wood-green  wild."  Sho  may,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
bo  of  kin  to  the  "  pixies  "  of  nevonshire,  who  "  sport "  in  Lincoln  green, 
and  do  not  disdaia  acquaintance  with  the  "Brownies,"  "Kelpies," 
"  Clnricawns,"  or  even  "  Robin  Goodfellows  "  of  the  north  and  the  south. 
VTith  these  the  "  Banshee  "  holds  no  comnmnion ;  she  does  not  relinquish 
earthly  form  even  in  the  spirit  world.  Some  believe  her  to  have  been 
the  foundress  of  the  particular  family  over  whom  ahe  moams ;  others, 
that  she  was  appointed  their  "follower,"  as  a  reward  for  some  act 
of  fidelity  accomplished  while  in  the  fiesh.  Some,  learned  in  sapersti- 
tions,  say  that  though  the  Banshee  can  paae  a  river,  ahe  cannot  cross 
the  sea.  We  have  little  evidence  to  guide  ns  on  this  bead,  bnt  we 
have  treasured  ap  a  story  told  to  ns  in  South  Wales,  to  induce  a  belief 
that  the  Banabeo  has  power  to  "  cross  "  salt,  as  well  as  "  fresh,"  water. 

Among  the  Irish  haymakers  who  had  for  manyaeasona  tnmed 

"  Tha  fnSTUt  ffnoH  of  tha  Odd  ' 

to  the  scorching  snn,  was  the  "rain"  of  what  roast  ones  have  been 
a  aingnlarly  fine-looking  nun:  bis  name  be  aaid  was  Blane — Martin 
Blane  ;  bnt  no  one  believed  that  grand  old  man,  ao  erect,  with  such  an 
eagle  eye,  and  ao  naturally  well-bred,  was  ever  baptized  "  Martin."  His 
countrymen  always  called  him  "  the  Masther,"  and  when  asked  why 
tkey  did  ao,  only  answered,  "  it  was  a  way  they  had."  But  whatever 
bis  name,  the  old  man  was  foremost  at  his  work.  He  was  generally 
reserved,  and,  for  an  Irishman,  silent ;  but  sometimes  the  natural  wit  of 
his  country  wonld  break  forth,  and  woe  to  the  Welsh  wight  who  provoked 
it :  his  usual  mood  was,  however,  silent.    His  comrades  treated  him  with 
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sfTeotionate  req>eot, — the  "  white  bre»d,"  the  drop  of  "  sweet  milk,"  the 
"bit  of  meat"  oa  Sunday,  seemed  by  common  consent  "the  master's" 
ahare ;  no  matter  how  frequently  and  earnestly  it  was  declined,  the  best 
"  bit  and  sup  "  wss  forced  upon  the  dignified  old  Irishman. 

A  gentleman  farmer — one  of  those  kind-hearted  men  who  increase  the 
fortunes  of  others  without  decreaaing*  their  own — always  threw  open  his 
large  barna  to  the  haymakera  and  harvesters  ;  they  had  room  and  clean 
straw  prepared  for  them  without  coat;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear 
their  aongs,  and  aee  tham  dancing  when  their  day's  work  was  done,  to 
the  abominable,  so  called,  "mnaic"  of  an  old  bagpipe,  which  seemed 
common  property,  and  had  crossed  the  channel  dozens  of  times.  During 
these  festivities  the  old  "  master"  would  sit  away,  generally  under  a  tree 
at  the  far  end  of  the  farm-yard,  his  "  colamore"  fastened  with  a  skewer 
round  his  throat,  the  sleeves  hanging  loose,  his  arms  folded  over  his 
cheat,  bis  head  thrown  back,  and  the  breeie  blowing  his  hair  at  its  plea- 
sure— that  htir  chaDgiug  year  after  year  from  "iron  grey"  to  ailver 
white.  Many  an  artist  tried  to  bribe  the  old  haymaker  to  ait  or  stand 
for  his  portrait,  but  the  offer  was  always  indignantly  refused ;  and  once, 
when  it  was  overheard  by  a  group  of  paddies  who  were  lonnging 
near,  they  threatened  the  astonished  painter  to  "  duck  him,  body,  bones, 
and  books,"  in  the  cow-pond,  if  ha  "  ever  daarai  to  insult '  the  masther' 
again." 

The  last  time  the  poor  master  visited  our  friend  it  was  evident  hia 
days  were  numbered, — the  noble  head  was  bent,  the  step  feeble,  and  he 
eould  no  longer  do  his  summer  day's  work.  It  was  a  sorrow  to  see  him 
sitting  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  barn-door,  instead  of  leading  in  the  bay- 
field.  \Vhen  the  ricka  were  finished,  and  the  haymakers  departing,  the 
old  man  came  to  the  window  where  the  people  were  paid,  and  asked  in 
a  feeble  voice  if  "  his  honour"  would  grant  bis  request,  and  let  him 
"  rest  bis  bones  in  the  barn  until  he  gathered  a  Utile  strength,  when, 
instead  of  looking  after  the  harvesting,  he  wonld  go  home,  and  cross  the 
water  for  the  last  time."  The  request  was  at  once  granted,  and  several 
little  comforts  were  arranged  for  him,  or,  we  should  ssy,  for  them,  for  a 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired  lad  woe  left  to  take  care  of  "  the  master."    A 
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qaeatlon  was  aaked  one  morning,  when  he  entered  the  tdtohen  for  the 
nanal  rapply  of  "  iweet  milk,"  if  "  the  master"  was  his  relative. 
"  Is  it,  is  he  anything  to  me  ?  sure,  he's  the  masther." 
"  Yes,  we  know  yon  call  liim  so  ;  bnt  is  he  kin  to  you  7" 
"  Be  kin  to  the  likes  o'  me  ?  what — the  masther  ?    Ye  might  as  well 
ask  if  the  aigle  is  father  to  the  spaira!     I'd  lay  down  my  life  for  him, 
and  BO  wonld  any  of  ns  ;  bat  it's  little  I  can  do  for  him." 

The  summer  waned  towards  antnmn,  and  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the 
old  haymaker  wonld  never  retam  to  "old  Ireland."  He  never  com- 
plained,  never  asked  for  anything,  and  received  the  kindness  offered  with 
a  faint  smile,  or  a  stately  incHnalion  of  his  noble  head.  Daily,  the  shadow 
darkened,  and  when  the  harvest>moon  was  shedding  its  rays  on  the 
golden  corn,  the  pnlses  of  life  beat  so  feebly,  that  each  day  was  expected 
to  be  bis  last :  suddenly,  however,  he  rallied,  and  dispatched  his  atten- 
dant on  some  secret  misdon,  saying  he  conld  not  return  until  late  that 
night,  or  probably  not  nntil  the  next  morning.  These  were  almost  the 
only  words  he  spoke  for  many  hoars,  though  the  fanner  and  his  servant 
were  constant  in  their  attendance.  There  was  a  splendid  view  of  the 
sunset  from  the  barn-door,  and  he  requested  it  might  be  left  open  that 
ha  might  aee  it.  As  the  night  advanced,  he  derired  to  be  left  alone ; 
and,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  expressed  so  much  irritation  at  the  kind  farmer's 
presence,  that  the  good-natured  man  retired  to  bis  room,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  barn-door  and  farm-yard,  opening  his  window  so 
that  he  conld  hear  the]  slightest  noise.  He  had  not  fallen  asleep  when, 
withont  go  mnch  oe  a  footfall  on  the  straw,  be  was  startled  by  a  clapjHng 
of  hands,  followed  immediately  by  a  waU  so  land  and  unearthly,  that  he 
shivered  as  if  with  ague.  He  left  his  bed,  however,  and  crept  to  the 
window.  The  moon  shone  so  brightly  into  the  bom  that  be  could  see 
the  clasped  hands  of  the  old  haymaker,  as  if  in  prayer.  That  Was  a  first 
glance,  for  almost  at  the  moment  his  attention  was  riveted  by  a  female 
form  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cloak,  crouching  by  the  door, 
sobbing  piteonsly;  while  over  and  anon  she  repeated  the  loud  cry  the 
fiirmer  had  first  heard,  extending  her  emaciated  arms,  and  clapping  her 
hands  with  a  fleshless,  hard,  "  bony"  sound.    Thia  was  repeated  at  short 
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intervals,  tlie  moon  holding  on  her  way,  nntil  tiio  bftni>door  and  ita 
a^vfal  viaitant  were  in  ohaJow,  the  soft  ailver  light  illnminatiDg  the  roofa 
of  the  ont-baildinga,  and  gliatening  like'  a  bright  hoaTfrost  on  the  old 
Treathercock.  The  fanner  waa  so  paralysed  that  it  waa  not  until  afler- 
warda  he  remembered  that  none  of  the  farm-doga  had  barked ;  the  calves, 
BO  reatlesB  at  noise,  never  moved  :  the  atlUneaa  of  death  overawed,  as  it 
uere,  every  material  thing — no  sound  diatarbed  that  solemn  chanot, 
filling,  as  it  awelled,  all  beneath  the  heavens  with  its  lamentation.  It 
chilled,  he  aaid,  "  the  marrow  in  hia  bonea,"  and  ha  heard  the  heating  of 
his  heart  louder  than  the  ticking  of  the  kitchen -clock,  Snddenly  the 
dark  form  arose,— it  was  very  tall  and  awful, — folded  its  cloak  aronnd  it 
cloae— close  as  a  bat  its  wiuga,  crying  atill,  but  faintly.  And  after  it  had 
faded  away  in  the  darkness,  he  heard  the  wail,  now  creeping  along  the 
earth,  then  riuog  into  the  sky :  he  listened  breathlessly,  but  at  last 
it  was  gone— quite  gone.  He  had  no  need  to  call  his  servants,  they 
were  crouched  in  one  huge  heap  at  hta  door,  trembling  like  himself,  and 
entreadng  him  not  to  go  near  the  barn.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little 
lime— just  as  tlie  chill,  cold  hour  before  dawn  was  passing  into  that 
fathomless  timk,  so  insatiate,  ao  reprodadive — ^jiiaC  as  "the  dark  honr 
before  day"  was  expanding  into  light,  he  took  his  way  towards  the  barn, 
in  the  full  conviction  that  the  old  hajmaker  had  entered  a  better  land. 
Yea,  he  was  dead ! 

The  farmer  walked  to  the  yard-gate,  and  leaned  upon  it.  The  doge 
barked  now — they  barked  at  the  boy,  who  was  striding  towards  him. 
He,  too,  waa  trembling,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  excitement — "  He'a 
gone !  I  know  it !  I  heard  the  keen  of  his  own  Banshee !  and  she 
passed  me  like  an  arra  on  the  road !  '  Glory ! '  said  I, '  she  loved  the  last 
of  the  race  well  enough  to  cross  the  salt  wather  to  sing  his  soul  to 
heaven!'" 

Passing  the  minor  station  of  Llaksamlet,  we  find  onrselvea  in  ihe 
midst  of  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke,  absolutely  hiding  the  sky  ;  it  con- 
tinues with  us  until,  having  crossed  a  very  long  viaduct,  we  arrive  at 
Landobe.  It  is  a  marvel  how  human  beings  exist  iii  such  an  atmo- 
sphere ;  intolerable  even  during  the  few  minut«s  the  train  raahes  by ; 
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the  windows  are  inataiitiy  raised  to  keep  out  as  much  "ur"  u  poadUe. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  "tue" — "second  natiire" — renders  the  locality  not 
unhealthy;  and  it  is  certain  that  families  here  live  from  birth  to  death 
wHhont  compluning,  perhapa  in  ignorance  that  purer  and  sweeter  breezes 
are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.*  The  town  of  Swansea, 
indeed,  ranks  among  the  healthiest  towns  of  our  island,  according  to  the 
"Board  of  Health," 

On  approaching  the  branch  railway — a  mile  or  so  in  length — that 
conducts  from  Landore  to  Swansea,  the  eye  la  attracted  by  an  odd  build- 
ing of  four  square  towers,  called  Morriston  Castle,  crowning  the  brow  of 
an  overhanging  hill.  Uade  imposing  by  distance  and  dim  light,  it  looks 
like  an  old  Norman  forlalice ;  hut  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  labourers'  dwellings,  built  by  soma  benevolent  gentleman, 
who,  fondly  imagining  that  workmen  might  live  together  like  bees  in  a 
hive,  erected  this  huge  barrack  for  their  accommodation,  discovering  his 
mistake  only  when  it  became  desolate  or  was  adopted  by  rats  and  rooks. 

We  have  passed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  viadncts  in  South 
Wales,  and  are  at  the  station,  to  visit  Swansea.  This  "branch"  of  a 
mile  was  rendered  necessary  In  order  to  avoid  the  railway  crossing  the 
harbours  of  Swansea  and  Neath.  The  viadnct,  extending  over  road, 
canal,  and  idver,  is  in  height  80  feet  above  high  water-mark,  and  in 
length  1760  feet — is  of  timber,  and  is  considered  a  triumph  of  engineering 
skill.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  station  we  obtain  views  of  the  floating 
docks,  that  have  recently  been  largely  augmented,  and  now  vie  with  the 
best  in  the  kingdom. 

SwansbaI  is  delightfully  situate  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  hay. 
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between  two  loft^  hilla  that  protect  it  from  the  chillii^  inflaeace  of  the 
nordi-west  and  north-eut  winds,  "  bnt  Ireely  receiving  those  of  the 
aontfa ;  the  air  U  generally  mild  and  salnbriona."  Unhappily,  this  air  ia 
often  rendered  disagreeable,  if  not  impure,  by  the  smoke  from  the  copper 
works,  that  too  often  settles  over  the  town,  and  of  which  the  atmosphere 
receives  oceadonsl  supplies  from  parts  more  distant.  It  is  to  the  preva- 
lenoe  of  sonth  winds,  and  protection  from  those  of  the  north  and  east,  tliat 
Swansea  is  indebted  for  the  fame  it  long  enjoyed  as  "a  watering-place  :" 
that  fame  has  been  gradually  grovring  lees  and  less ;  increasing  commerce 
having  rendered  comparatively  nnimportant  its  attractions  for  visitorB — 
attractions  that  are  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Tenby. 

From  any  of  the  adjacent  heights  the  view  is  exceedingly  beantifnl : 
in  all  directions  lofty  mountains  rise  behind  each  other,  presenting  finely 
varied  outlines,  contrasting  with  "the  bluff  and  ronnd  hills"  on  the  coast, 
and  the  peaked  summits  of  tho  fartbest  ranges.  Let  ns  ride  to  the 
western  margin  of  the  bay,  and  ascend  the  Flagstaff  Steep  at  the 
Mumbles :  it  is  lofty  enough  for  our  purpose.  The  eye  ranges  over 
three  parts  of  a  circle,  looking  first  below  on  the  lighlhoase,  thence  to 
the  village  and  church  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  and  the  old  castie  of 
Oystermouth,  thence  to  tree-clad  Sketty,  and  then  resting  on  the  bnsy 
town  tiiat  completely  fills  the  hollow;  while  beyond,  the  hills  are 
covered  with  pasturage  and  com-fieldB.  We  do  not  yet  see  the 
thronged  docks  and  quays  we  shall  visit  by  and  by.  Following  the 
view,  we  take  note  of  Briton  Ferry,  thence  to  Port  Talbot,  near  to 
which  is  the  venerable  abbey  of  Margam.  No  glass  is  needed  to  take 
in  the  long  ranges  of  labourere*  cottages,  the  white  fronts  of  which 
are  pleasant  landmarks  from  the  bay.  We  have  passed  the  break  that 
leads  up  to  Neath,  but  the  eye  traces  the  coast-land,  and  sees  it  all 
the  way,  until  a  break  ebay/a  the  sea-road  for  Gardifi',  at  the  Nats 
Point.    The  coast  opposite  seems  &om  this  rock  a  continuation,  but 
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it  is  Somereetehire  and  DevonBhire,  and  mth  onr  tiny  field-glass  we 
can  trace  the  Capstone  Hill  that  overlooks  Ilfracombe.  Walk  half 
a  mile  or  so,  and  head  the  other  side  of  the  steep  on  which  we 
have  been  eUnding.  Underneath  ua  aro  the  pretty  bays  of  Caswell, 
Oxwicb,  Port  Eynon,  Ehossilly,  the  broad  river  Burry,  and  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Carmarthen,  the  Worm's  Head  at  one  point,  and  Caldy  Island, 
which  neighbours  Tenby,  on  the  other.  There  are  white  sails  wherever 
the  eye  falls.  Mr.  Harding,  to  whose  charming  pencil  this  portion  of 
our  work  is  largely  indebted,  has  pictured  one  of  the  prettiest  of  those 
bays,  "Three  Cliffe  Bay."*  The  reader  will  feel,  therefore,  that  the 
scenic  attractions  of  Swansea  Bay  are  of  a  most  interesting  character, 
and  not  often  surpassed. 

Let  us  return  to  the  town; -|-  we  note  at  once  that  it  flonrishes.  There 
is  bustle  in  its  streets  and  bosiness  on  its  quays;  "forests  of  masta" 
betoken  its  extent  of  commerce ;  large  and  small  ships  are  loading  or 
unloading,  and  smart  sailors  are  everywhere  active ;  its  pier-head,  docks, 
and  lighthouse  show  that  the  mariners  and  the  harbour  are  duly  cared 
for.  Its  population  approaches  60,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
principal  chnrch,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  ia  modern,  dating  no  farther 
back  than  1745,  bnt  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice.  The  old 
chnrch  fell  down  in  1739,  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  people  were 
assembled  to  attend  service,  and  waiting  at  the  porch  the  coming  of  the 
minister,  who  chanced  on  that  Sabbath  to  have  overstayed  hie  time, 
delayed  by  the  barber — consequentiy  the  congregation  had  not  entered 
Ihe  chnrch  when  it  feU.    Two  aged  and  ailing  women  only  were  in  their 


■  Th«  (ngnTlnii  orSwuin  CuUi  ud  Bkatlr  in  fhim  ilnitlDp  bj  Mr.  BoUc 
ml  of  Art  It  Swu««. 

t  Th«  Wtlili  Hunt  at  BiriilHii  \l  Abcr.Uice:  Jbir  moiH  eoDSD«Dce,  the  ip 
WB  mWn  IdIo  ■  iitgtt  i  mud  Taici  li  Uis  muM  by  rh\eh  Iht  Tint  It  dnlsDitM 
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BCftts,  and  those  alone  perlahed.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  ancient 
edifice  yet  remaining,  and  these  parts  are  eufficieut  to  evidence  the  grace 
of  the  old  structure.  Here  are  preserved  several  old  tomba,  and  one 
interesting  brass,  which  record  the  virtues  of  lords  and  vicars  long  passed 
away.  A  more  eloquent  monument  in  the  churchyard  is  to  the  memory 
of  a  mariner,  who  had  saved  from  drowning  no  fewer  thui  eighteen  Uvea, 
yet  was  himself  drowned  in  the  prime  of  manhood! 

The  Castlb  is  an  interesting  and  venerable  relic  of  the  past     It  is, 
however,  surrounded  by  ungainly  dwellings,  one  of  its  towers  only  being 


within  ken  of  passers  by.  The  keep  is  very  beautiful,  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  open  parapet  of  arches,  similar  to  that  we  find  at  Lamphey  Court, 
and  in  the  palace  at  St.  David's.     It  was  originally  erected  by  Henry 
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Beaoraont,  Earl  of  Warwick, "  the  conqneror  of  the  Lordship  of  Gower  ;■' * 
but  the  present  structure  ia  the  work  of  Do  Gower,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
in  13S0. 

"  Although  we  cannot  preciaely  flx  the  period  at  which  the  first  castle 
was  built,  yet  we  are  enabled  to  prove  the  existence  of  one  prior  to 
1120 ;  for  it  appears  from  Welsh  history  that  in  the  year  1112  (twelve 
years  after  Henry  came  to  the  throne),  Gryffydh  ap  Rhys,  son  of  Theo- 
dore, late  Prince  of  South  Wales  (who  had  been  brought  up  in  Ireland, 
for  fear  of  King  Henry),  came  over  to  Wales,  and  remained  privately 
with  his  hrother-in-law,  Gerald  Steward  of  Pembroke.  The  news  of  his 
arrival  soon  reached'  the  ears  of  the  King  of  England,  who,  fearing  ha 
might  create  him  much  trouble,  aent  orders  to  apprehend  him;  hut 
Gryffydh,  being  aware  of  it,  sent  to  Gryffydh  ap  Conan,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  requesting  he  might  have  liberty  to  remain  safe  in  his  country, 
which  waa  granted.  King  Henry  being  informed  of  it,  requested  an 
interview  with  Qrj'ffydh  ap  Conan,  who  was  prevuled  upon  by  the  king 
to  promise  that  he  would  send  either  Gryffydh  ap  Rhys,  or  his  head,  to 
the  king.  There  were  some  of  Rhys's  friends,  who  advised  him  to  with- 
draw  privately  for  some  time,  till  Prince  Grvffydh's  mind  was  better 
known,  and  it  was  ascertained  whether  he  had  made  any  agreement  with 
the  king  to  betray  him. 

"  As  soon  as  the  prince  returned  to  his  Castle  of  AherRraw,  ho  inquired 
for  Gryffydh  ap  Rbys,  and  learning  where  he  was,  sent  a  troop  of  horse 
to  recall  him  to  his  court ;  bnt  Gryffydh,  hearing  of  their  approach,  took 
sanctuary  in  the  Church  of  Aberdaron.  Prince  Gryffydh  ap  Conan  being 
resolved  to  make  good  his  promise  to  the  king,  sent  messengers  to  bring 


M  Uut  s  oulh  >H  built  It  Snow*  by  Htnrr  d*  ntnmoiit,  E«l  or  Warwick, 

*  Mill*  ud  IbrtlfleaUona  Ihenlarore  Uiil  ptrird,  u  ippnn  mmnunf  ofUia  old  Wslih  [>n«n>;  but 
uaonllnK  to  Ltlmml,  Id  b)i  ■  Collcclann,' tho  {meat  remtiiu  ven  tnillt  by  lleniy  aoviir,  B[ihop  at 
SI.  Diild'i,  vha  llnd  in  Uia  (burlFenlli  Mnturyj  idJ  Iha  oprn  pinjieU,  u  ele^uit  uid  llghltamr.  Iclne 
anetJy  Id  Ibe  Hina  itylt  vllh  tbai«  of  tha  Pilaei  ofSt.  Daitd'a  and  LwBptHy  Coort,  PcmUtikiahln— 
whlcb  latter  wa*  onon  a  palaea  or  Ui*  blihopi  of  St.  Daitd'i,  aDd  botta  of  which  wan  Dndonblnlly 
baiU  by  Blabop  Oower,  who  had  a  Bns  Iul«  Id  arsfaltHlan-Hrre  to  oonHmi  Lelaod'i  ebacrrailon. 
Biibap  Oowgr  wai  dgMonded  rroo  Qryliydd  Qwji,   or  Gower,  an  anclaat  ehlelUIn  of  Oower."— 
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bim  away  by  force,  which  the  clergy  of  the  oonntry  imanimonaly  with- 
stood, protesting;  that  they  would  not  see  the  liberties  of  the  obnroh 
infringed ;  and  while  the  clergy  and  Prince  ap  Oonan's  officers  were  in 
debate,  the  same  night  he  was  conveyed  away  out  of  Nortb  Wales,  to 
Straywy,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  was  forced,  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  life,  to  bid  open  defiance  to  the  king ;  and  having  rwsed  all  the 
forces  the  shortness  of  the  lime  would  pennit,  he  made  war  npon  the 
Flemings  and  Normans. 

"  In  the  year  lllS  be  laid  siege  to  Abertawy  Castle  {i.  e.  Swansea), 
bnt  proving  too  strong  to  be  easily  anrrendered,  he  burnt  moat  of  the 
outworks,  and  returned  to  Btraywy,  bnming  and  destroying  the  conntiy 
as  be  went  along." 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St  David  is  not  easily  traced, 
althongh  some  of  iin  trefoil  windows  yet  remun ;  and  there  are  relics  of 
niany  other  antiquities  which  denote  the  importance  of  the  town  in  times 
gone  by.  ' 

"  The  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales"  is  an  establishment  we  may 
not  pass  witbont  notice ;  it  is  an  honour  to  Swansea :  there  is  a  good 
library,  rich  in  books  of  Welsh  hiatory  and  topography — under  the  special 
charge  of  G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  a  worthy  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qnaries,  to  whom  his  native  town  is  largely  and  in  many  ways  indebted  ; 
and  a  mnsenm  cont^niiig  many  rare  local  remains  and  antiquities,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  been  obtained  from  the  bone-caves  in  the  vicimty, 
fossil  limbs  of  the  mammoth,  the  hyena,  the  bear,  and  the  lion.  With 
this  institution  is  now  associated  a  School  of  Art  Another  excellent 
inatitnlion  is  the  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Dr.  Hugh  Gore, 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  1C82.  The  good  man  had  been 
the  ejected  rector  of  Oxwich,  and  in  his  adversity  a  schoolmaBter  at 
Swansea.  On  the  Restoration  he  was  "  preferred"  to  an  Irish  see,  where 
he  was  "  cruelly  treated,"  "escaped  to  Wales,"  and  died,  in  1G91,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-nine,  being  interred  at  St  Mary's,  having  previously 
endowed  this  school,  which  remains  a  living  and  a  holy  monument  to  bis 
memory. 

Neither  may  the  Swansea  Theatre  be  forgotten,  although  its  palmy 
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d&ys  are  gone.  On  these  boards  have  trodden  the  eider  and  the  younger 
Kean;  here  Oharles  Mathews  made  his  first  essay;  here  Macready 
donned  the  bnakin  when  a  boy,  and  here  he  bade  farewell  to  the  pro- 
fession he  had  honourably  upheld  during  the  greater  part  of  half  a 
century ;  here  Welby  Pugiu  first  painted  scenery.  In  Swansea,  Beau 
Nash,  the  "  great  reformer  of  modem  manners,"  was  bom ;  and  it  is  sud, 
but  not  on  safe  authority,  that  the  poet  Oower  was  a  native  of  the  place. 

The  most  important  industry  of  Swansea  is  that  of  copper  smelting, 
and  this  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  large 
importation  of  copper  ores  from  our  colonies  and  from  foreign  couutries, 
but  formerly  the  whole  of  the  copper  ore  was  derived  from  British, 
principally  Goraish,  mines.  Indeed,  in  Cornwall  itself,  notwithstaudiug 
the  present  value  of  its  copper  mines,  this  metalHc  produce  was  lightly 
regarded  a  century  t^o,  and  many  mioee  which,  since  that  time,  have 
yielded  thousands  of  pounds  profit  to  the  adventurers,  were  abandoned 
because  the  "ytUowt  (copper  pyrites)  cut  out  the  tin," 

We  copy  the  following  interestiug  history  from  an  old  Bwausea  Guide 
Booh  : — "  It  is  well-known  that  the  art  of  making  copper  was  antientlg 
practised  in  Great  Britain,  yet  it  was'  certainly  lost  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  dU  it  was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  Sir  Clement 
Clarke,  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1670,  where  be  built  some  furnaces  ; 
but  finding  the  price  of  coal  too  high  in  that  country  to  make  copper 
profitably,  he  removed  his  project  to  the  river-side,  Hotwelle,  near 
Bristol  Sir  Clement  soon  failed,  but  having  employed  Mr.  Coeter  and 
Mr.  Wayne  as  managers,  the  latter,  in  coDJunction  with  Sir  Abraham 
Elton,  erected  a  coppef  work  at  Screws  Hole,  near  Bristol,  where  they 
soon  made  a  profit  of  £60,000.  Mr,  Coster,  however,  erected  his  work 
at  Hed  Brook,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  side  of  the  river  \^'ye ;  although 
by  no  means  a  good  situation,  yet  by  buying  ore  in  Cornwall  at  a  very 
low  price  (it  being  at  that  time  thrown  aside  by  the  miners  in  working 
for  tin,  as  good  for  Uttle  or  nothing,  under  tbc  name  of  poder),  he  soon 
also  greatly  improved  hia  fortune.  After  his  death  his  sons  joined  the 
Brass  Wire  Company,  of  Briatol  (now  Messrs.  Harford  and  Co.),  con- 
ridering  that  to  be  a  better  aituation  than  Bed  Brook ;  though  Mr. 
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Ghambera,  of  London  (now  under  the  name  of  the  English  Copper  Com- 
pany), thought  proper  to  make  erections  on  the  Wye,  bat  which  were 
afterwarde  removed  to  Aberavon,  near  Neath.  About  the  year  1700 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  with  a  company  calling  thenuelves  '  the  Mine 
Adventurere,'  erected  faonses  for  smelting  capper  at  Mellyn-gry-than 
Neath ;  and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Pollard,  who  had  considerable 
copper  mines  upon  his  estate  in  Cornwall,  in  conjunction  with  his  son-in- 
law.  Dr.  Lane,  erected  works  where  the  Cambrian  Pottery  is  now  carried 
on,  near  Swansea,  and  at  Landore ;  but  he  having  failed,  as  many  others 
did,  at  the  period  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  tiiese  works  were  purchased 
by  Richard  Lockwood,  Edward  Gibbon  (the  grandfather  of  the  great 
historian),  and  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  father  of  the  Hret  Sir  John  Morris, 
Bart.,  by  whom,  and  their  immediate  representatives,  they  were  carried 
on  for  near  a  century,  together  with  very  extensive  collieries,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  connection  very  rapidly  led  to  the  improvement  of 
Swansea  and  its  commerce.  Besides  the  before -mentioned  works,  Mr, 
Wood,  in  the  year  1720,  obtained  a  patent  for  coining  copper  money  for 
Ireland,  and  erected  his  works  at  or  near  Neath  Abbey,  but  his  half- 
pence being  refused  in  Ireland,  his  works  came  to  decay  and  his  fortune 
to  min." 

There  are  now  fifteen  establishmenta  aronnd  Swansea,  devoted  to  the 
smelting  of  copper  ores.  The  following  fable  shows  the  extent  of  this 
trade  in  1358  :— 

n  Produaor  Arnn™tp.M 

""■  C"P[»r.  for  On. 

FurehiiaKl  kt  Comlih  BiIm t«3,3ai  ....  1I.B31  ....  l,0II,i34 

Fundiutd  st  Snum  BsIh  : 

From  InUnd 10^31  ....  IJOS  ....  M,M4 

„    Engluii]  ■nd  WalM    ....  3,11*  ....  S*S  .    .    .    .  3I,«tl 

Fonien  ui]  ColonUl ^191  ....  3,<3D  ....  3H,esl 

SDndiiea i,a7i  ....  its  ...    .  u,i3I 

PurohuM  !>)■  prtmli!  »ntrut WflXt  .    '.    .    .  t3,fll 

The  actual  money  value  of  the  private  contract  purchases  cannot  bo 
obtained,  and  a  small  portion  of  this  ore  is  not  smelted  at  Swansea ;  but  it 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  £1,500,000,  making  the  total  value  of  the 
copper,  in  the  ore,  as  not  Icbb  than  £3,000,000  sterling,  or  the  cost  of 
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uneldng  and  other  charges  on  the  production  being  added,  giving  avalne 
of  £3,600,000  Bl«rling  to  the  copper  produced  from  the  smelting  works 
of  Swansea.* 

It  is  not  possible,  bad  it  been  deurable,  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  procesBee  to  which  the  copper  ore  is  subjected  for  the  production 
of  the  metal.  A  brief  sketch  will  anfficiently  answer  our  purpose.  In 
the  process,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  our  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, five  furnaces,  varying  in  construction,  are  employed.  These  are 
respectively,  the  calcining  furoace,  the  melting  furnace,  the  roasting  fur- 
nace,  the  refining  famace,  and  the  igniting  furnace.  The  caleinitig 
furnace  is  for  removing  from  the  ore  the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  cou- 


Snnioa  fnm  minig  Id  miny  {arli  of  the  world— Aiulnlla.  Cubt,  Al|;ltn,  Spol"!  '^•"^  «""  Madit-SKmr, 
II  DU/  be  woRh  ffltnUanIng  tun  Ihit  ibnnl  thg  ytur  IBIl  ans  cC  Iha  moM  eitnonllDiirir  »riDH 

■MlUMr  man  nor  leu  tlijiii  tmf  uto.    Iti  lilalonr  li  to  wloiu  tliM  ipus  mty  tm  glran  bj  It  In  n 

Eblefl/  In  Uig  connty  oC  Cork.  tW>m  whence,  In  the  coons  of  t  few  yx"!  '">  C'l"'t«d  urei  to  llie 
nlae  of  luirljr  £MI),OBII,  biTlng  dlioovned,  op««l,  ud  worked  no  fever  Uiu  ItiltUen  nijiiei — 
welking  one  Jay  In  the  nelghbourboul  of  bli  realdeiiceil  Glendorc,  nntlced  lome  Bih-boiiiH  of  ■  green 
hoe,  mnHHig  turf  aibe*.    Bli  oailally  vueicKed  to  Inquiry  by  wtut  meeul  Uh/  obtalDed  uilugBlir 

■  mloHr,  UHl,  DD  iiulyilnB  them,  he  foond  Ihcy  conlained  copper,  Ill>  dctI  oblict  wu  to  wcertaln 
liow  Ihey  loiiilnd  this  unnmtarmi  quIUy;  end  be  leemed  thet  It  wu  recelied  rrooi  contnct witli 

noch,  bli  ruttarr protraei  wh  BHy.  The  Hhn  were  itiongly  Impresuled  wltheopperj  he  Ont 
eDllecled  from  the  b«ia  ■d;o]Dine  the  Boltigu  u  lergn  m.  quiotlly  ei  be  could,  md  ililppcd  It  to 
SwBDMk,  when  It  broatbt.  If  we  moeniber  rightly,  eight  end  nine  poaodi  ■  ton— t  nmuirenUng 
pdc«.  lllj  nezt  etepHki  to  tike  a1c*i«  of  the  bog,  bdlld  kllu  npoa  It.  uid  bum  the  turf,  Thit  plui 
heeoDllnned  ootll  the  whole  of  the  tx>g  wuconiumed,and  lent,  to  Ihe  eitent  af  Hercrol  hnndrad  lom, 
to  the  WeUh  toeltlng  houtei— the  eue  with  which  It  vm  tnielt«d  gnetly  oohuiciDg  !!•  nine.    It 

to  the  rlT(r-elde  to  ba  ihlpped  for  Wnlw.  Tin  putlclee  eontklned  Id  Ihe  turf  ue  luppcacd  to  b»e 
been  eooTeyed  Into  Ihe  bog  by  i  itreun  fnm  one  of  the  nuTDUDdlog  hllli,  which,  puning  through 

■  oopfiM'  nlD,  took  tbm  Dp  In  ■  itUe  of  mlpbnM,  bat  meeting  with  eDma  Iron  on  Id  Ib  progreee, 
or  In  Ihsbog,  becwne  depcelted  In  Ihe  metilllc  itite.thsngfa  ■  Urge  proportion  oontnlotd  Id  the 
torf  wu  itlll  Id  ■  itMe  of  nlph^te,  which  wu  proTed  by  allowtog  t.  kolh  to  remain  In  It  ■  few 
Koondi,  when  It  iKeaiiu  eDcruitid  wllhi  ont  Dfooppcr.    Cnibrianktely  far  Colooel  Halt,  boweler, 

dteeaier  the  vela  of  ore  by  which  the  bi«  lud  been  lupplled  with  oopper.  In  ■  nlD  Kuch  (br  Ihe 
Ksne,  twbnlally  ailed  "the  lode,"  beeipeikird  ill  he  hid  mads  by  theulea  of  the  Hhee;  ihafU 
wen  lonk  la  wrenl  of  the  lummndliig  hlll^  aod  be  coalloned  the  panilt  until  hli  oipltal  «u 
elbauited.  Cokoel  BalldluoTcnd  and  worked  the  mlnei  at  Cappagh,  Ballycamlik,  and  Balty- 
debob,  on  the  otaUi  of  Lord  Audley,  In  the  Coanty  of  Cork.  A  oompany  linow,  weperceln,  Ibrmlng 
In  London,  to  mmne  and  rtorginlee  Ihtie  minei.    Colon  el  Hall  alio  warkcd  the  once  famoui  mine  at 
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stitaente.  These  being  got  rid  of,  the  ore  ia  transferred  to  the  melting 
furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  it  bedded  with  iafustble  sand,  and  elopes 
slightly  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  metal  The  furnace  being 
charged,  fire  is  applied,  and  the  sole  care  of  the  firemsn  ia  to  keep  up  the 
heat  BO  as  to  ensure  perfect  fasiou.  Fosiou  being  effected,  the  scoria  is 
removed  from  the  surface  by  means  of  a  rake :  fresh  calcined  ore  ia  now 
added,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  mass  rises  to  a  level  with  the 
doorway,  upon  which  the  tap-hole  ia  opened,  and  the  melted  metal  flows 
out  into  a  pit  filled  with  water,  by  which  it  ia  granulated.  This  coarse 
metal  ie  then  subjected  to  the  roatting  furnace,  in  which  it  ia  exposed  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  being  kept  sUrred  during  the  whole  time,  so 
that  all  the  anrfacea  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  oxidised.  After  this 
operation  haa  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  reguline  mass  ia  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  reining  furnace.  The  operation  of  refining  copper 
is  delicate,  and  requires  great  skill  and  attention,  to  give  the  metal  its 
proper  ductility.  The  theory  of  refining  ia,  that  the  copper  ia  combined 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  has  to  be  removed  by  the 
operation  of  heat,  and  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  To  execute  the 
refining,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  covered  with  wood  charcoal, 
and  stirred  with  a  rod  of  birch.  The  gaaea  which  escape  from  the  wood 
occaaion  a  brisk  effervescence.  More  wood  charcoal  is  added  from  time 
to  time,  80  that  the  surface  of  the  metal  moy  always  be  covered  with  It, 
and  the  stirring  continued  until  the  operation  is  finiehed,  which  is  known 
by  the  fine  copjwr  colour  assumed  by  the  mass,  and  its  fine  grain.  For 
the  completion  of  the  work,  and  preparing  the  metal  in  ita  varioua  con- 
ditions for  the  market,  the  operations  of  the  igniting  furnace  are  required. 
The  following  estimate  was  given  by  MM,  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  of  the  expense  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  oopf»ep : — 


1!)  Tuo  tf  on  jimiHag  S|  n 
MTDuarCoali      .     .    .    . 


In  addition  to  copper  smelting,  in  several  of  the  large  establishments 
there  are  arrangements  for  smelting  ailver  ores,  and  especially  for  the 
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eepyraljon  of  nlver  from  those  copper  ores  which  contiun  mncb  of  the 
more  vsloftble  meUl,  aa  do  many  of  the  copper  ores  brought  from  South 
America,  and  some  from  Cornwall.' 

Zinc  smelting  ie  also  now  engagii^  the  attention  of  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  amongst  the  smelters,  and  the  English  zinc  ores  (black  jack, 
or  the  aalphidfl  of  zinc)  are  yearly  becoming  of  much  value.  During  the 
Uet  year  many  cargoes  of  calamine  (the  carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc) 
have  been  imported  into  Bwauaea  from  Sptun.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are 
likewise  smelted  here. 

In  addition  to  these  important  indnstries,  another  of  mncb  importance 
mnst  be  added  as  one  of  the  staple  manafacturea  of  Swansea,  that  is 
Patent  Fuel,  which  is  a  combination  of  small  steam  coal,  otherwise  value- 
less, with  coal  tar.  This  mixture,  being  made  into  bricks,  is  subjected 
to  a  heat  sufScient  to  drive  off  the  volatile  principles  of  the  tar,  and 
partially  to  coke  the  coal.  In  this  state  the  fuel  u  peculiarly  fitted  for 
use  in  the  Steam  Navy,  from  its  facilities  for  packing,  and  the  very  per- 
fect combnadon  which  ensues  when  ignited  in  properiy  constructed 
faruaces.*  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  smoke.  A  very  large  trade  in 
bituminous  and  steam  coal  is  carried  on  at  this  port. 

Although  there  are  other  parts  that  neighbour  Swansea  which  possess 
much  attraction,  we  must  limit  our  tssk,  and  return  by  a  walk,  or  an 
omnibus  drive,  to  Otstebuocth,  now  better  known  as  the  Muxblks. 
The  derivative  of  this  curious  name  has  hitherto  bofQed  inquiry,  but 
Mr.  Francis  appears  to  have  solved  Uie  mystery.  He  says,  the  two 
island  rocks  rise  oat  of  the  sea,  and  fairly  represent  two  swelling  breasts 
— mamma.  Mammals  and  Mumbles  are  cormptions  easily  traced 
from  this.  The  Bomans  are  known  to  have  occnpied  these  parts, 
and  Mr.  Francis  strengthens  bis  argument  by  quoting  the  Mamelon 
in  the  Crimea,  a  fort  built  on  «  rounded  hill  or  breast  It  is  our  road 
into  a  ungnlarly  interesdng  tract  of  country — Gower  Land.  The  lower 
road  leads  along  the  beach,  the  npper  ia  through  the  pretty  village  of 
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religious  honses ;  sad  the  legend  telU  of  an  aged  monk  who  after  snnset 
was  telling  hiB  beads  and  looking  occasionally  across  the  waters  to  the 
opposite  ahore,  when  he  perceived  a  boat  rowing  inw&rds.  He  watched 
it  with  the  interest  a  lonely  man  always  feels  in  the  approach  of 
fellow  men,  and  seeing  that  it  made  direct  for  the  small  Mumble  rock,  he 


descended  to  the  shore  to  give  it  welcome.  The  rowers  drew  in,  and  a 
man  of  grave  aspect  stepped  on  shore  and  gave  the  monk  a  sign,  which 
he  understood.  He  then  caused  a  body  to  he  brought  up  the  path  to  a 
cave  under  the  monk's  oratory.  The  body  was  bravely  dressed,  like  that 
of  a  man  of  high  degree,  and  his  still  features  were  white  as  chiselled 
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marble.  The  monk  looking  on  him  could  not  help  saying,  "  So  young 
and  80  handsome  1"  He  was  laid  In  the  cave,  and  money  was  deposited 
witli  the  monk  for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  hia  soul.  The  boat 
rowed  away,  and  the  holy  monk  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  said  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  "  masses ;"  bnt  to  this  day  it  is  believed  that  the 


spirit  of  the  poor  murdered  roan  cries  from  out  that  cave  for  Christian 
burial  in  consecrated  ground. 

The  great  "lion"  of  the  Mumbles,  always  excepting  its  "  lioht,"  which 
sometimes  shines  over  hnndreds  of  vessels  in  the  roadstead,  is  Ovbtbr- 
MOUTH  Castle,  a  most  picturesque  min  standing  on  a  steep  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  strand.  A  few  years  ago  Mr,  Q.  G.  Francis,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  had  it  "  pat  in  condition,"  judiciously 
thinned  the  ivy,  cleared  out  the  built-up  windows  and  the  debrii  from 
within  and  around  it,  and  made  easy  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  old  gate- 
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wayB.  It  is  now,  therefore,  in  all  respects,  an  object  of  very  great 
attraction — less  majestic  and  extensive  than  some  of  its  Norman  "  con- 
temporanes,"  with  few  historic  associatiouB,  but,  nevertheless,  highly 
interesting  as  a  relic  of  a  remote  time.  The  church  at  Oyetenuouth  ia 
very  ancient,  with  a  Norman  tower  and  fout,  the  latter  having  on  it  the 
date  of  1251.     It  is  being  skilfully  enlarged,  the  old  windows  and  arches 


htsiag  carefully  restored.  Some  Roman  teseene  were  found  outside  and 
within  the  chnrch.  A  powerful  battery  is  also  constrncting  on  the 
Lighthonse  Rock;  for  this,  too,  the  district  has  to  thank  the  ever  active 
Mr.  Francis. 

The  land  of  Gower — Qwyr,  reeurtmi  or  crooked — a  peninsula  run- 
ning out  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  full  of  singular  and  picturesque  bays, 
containing  the  rnins  of  several  old  castles,  some  Druidic  remains  and 
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Many  of  the  early  historiaiiB  speak  of  the  BetDemeut  of  the  Flemings 
in  South  Wales.  William  of  MalmeBbnry  describes  them  as~ "  stationed 
there  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  Welsh,  and  to  keep  them  within  bonude,"  "  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  kingdom,  and  repress  the  brutal  temerity  of  the 
enemy ;"  Qiraldus  Cambrensis  as  "  a  people  brave  and  robust,  ever  hostile 
to  the  Welsh,  anxious  to  seek  gain  by  sea  and  land  in  defiance  of  fadgne 
and  danger ;  a  hardy  race,  equally  fitted  for  the  plough  or  the  sword,  well 
versed  in  commerce  and  woollen  manufactores."  HolliBshed,  who  states 
that  they  arrived  in  England  in  consequence  of  "  a  great  enniidation  of 
the  sea,"  adds  that  they  were  planted  in  Pembrokeshire, "  to  helpe  to  tame 
the  bold  and  presumpdons  fierceness  of  the  Welshmen."  Camden  gives 
a  similar  statement,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  HoUinsbed;  and 
George  Owen  (1603)  says  they  were  sent  into  Wales  "to  gett  theire 
lyveinges  by  contynuall  fighting e  with  the  Welshmen." 

Bnt  that  which  gives  especial  interest  to  "Gower  Land"  is  the 
remarkable  caves  that  line  its  western  coast.  These  caves  are  distant 
eight  miles  from  Swansea.  The  drive  is  through  a  charming  country, 
abundantly  wooded,  and  presenting  fine  and  extensive  views  from  any  of 
the  heights.  The  resting-place  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  inn,  the  Gower 
Inn,  where  good  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms  may  be  obtained ;  but  the 
landlord  is  prouder  of  his  gardep  than  of  bis  "  hotel," — and  justly  so,  for 
his  roses  rival  the  best  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  and  his  hollyhocks,  in  full  blossom 
during  our  visit,  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  part  of  England.  They 
are  bis  special  delights,  apparently  the  luxuries  of  bis  life ;  no  epicure 
ever  feasted  with  higher  relish  over  costly  stimulants  to  ammol  appetite 
than  he  does  over  the  marveUous  flowers  of  a  thousand  tints,  perfect  in 
form  and  colour,  he  has  raised  from  seed  or  mingled  in  harmonious 
wedlock. 

From  the  ion  to  the  caves  there  mast  be  a  walk  of  two  miles,  along 


and  dyed  Kir1>t(  II  It  HMOr  two  yirdi  kibuv,  vllb  »  Mngait  bollom  ulM  <Idmiu.  Itlitbi««n 
wroa  tbs  iliMldni  and  httHKd  vllh  •  pin  or  brocoli  i  anolHiUf  U  vu  fuUncd  villi  Uie  ptlakl* 
oflhablHikUioni.''— AHWMl»iw<srv,181«.  Or  Iht  stannbH  Id  dovar,  Ur.  F..  A.  FrHmaD,wrlUn( 
Id  lb*  ■■  Aretaaologla  Cambmuli,' u]r>— "  FbtU;  rrou  utul  ntooaltT,  ulilns  tVom  Uit  dninnitiAcn 
at  Ilia  onuDliT,  doubtlut  alM  ma  lb(  mploriiHiit  or  HBhlUoti  at  ImiImduoU  ascoilomcd  to  auUe 
buildliis  ai  otaorch  bulldlBs,  a  Oomr  iMtpl*  ti  tKiIlt  hIUi  ai  much  niaid  to  iatioet  at  to  iMauiy." 
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fortresses  to  keep  the  land  his  sword  bad  won.  TradltloD  nod  legend 
have  couaeqaeDtly  heen  biuy  here.  The  peasantry  even  now  believe 
these  atones  were  never  raised  by  human  hands,  that  enchantment  placed 
it  above  the  cliff  in  a  single  night,  and  that  fairies  continue  to  make  it 
their  favourite  haunt. 

Of  Oxwich  and  its  singular  castle,  and  other  interesting  obje<:ts  in  this 
remarkable  district,  we  extract  the  following  from  "  A  Week's  Walk 
in  Gower :" — "  Passing  by  quaint  little  Nioholaston  Church,  a  path 
runs  down  the  field  to  Oxwich  Bay,  through  the  midst  of  those  over- 
banging  woods — a  perfect  paradise  of  forest  scenery^-an  interlacement 
of  old  trees  with  gnarled  stems  arching  overhead,  and  well-nigh 
shutting  out  the  light  from  our  path,  while  at  every  turn  a  break 
in  the  foliage  allows  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  stream  in,  sending  a 
vivid  lane  of  light  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  underwood,  and  ever 
and  anon  we  catch  sight  of  the  white  limestone  rock  towering  above 
our  heads,  and  contrasting  brilliantly  with  the  subdued  shadows 
around.  Oxwich  Bay  baa  an  extensive  sweep,  though  the  sea  does 
not  occupy  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  alluvial  flat.  Sand  hilla 
again,  ewarmtng  with  rabbits,  offer  a  pretty  effectual  barrier  to  tlie  tides, 
which  however  have  occaaionally  penetrated  inside,  to  judge  by  the 
quantities  of  whelk  and  razor  shells  which  are  so  profusely  strewed  about, 
A  lai^e  portion  of  the  bay,  which  was  a  salt-marsh,  has  been  drained,  and 
turned  into  pasture  land.  To  judge  by  appearances,  I  should  have  sud 
that  the  sea  was  rather  retreating  in  Oxwich  Bay,  a  circumstance  which 
would  be  quite  compatible  with  its  gaining  in  Swansea  Bay;  for  geologic 
changes  of  this  sort  are  generally  regulated  by  a  compensating  principle, 
the  sea  gaining  in  one  place  what  it  loses  in  another.  Tradition  in  this 
case  contradicts  the  notion;  for  it  is  said  that  the  old  parsonage  and 
several  houses  were  carried  away.  The  name,  Oxwich,  appears  to  have 
a  connection  with  the  salt-marsh ;  for  most  of  the  towns  in  the  salt  district 
have  the  termination  of '  wich,'  as  Droitwich,  Middlewich,  Northwich,  4o. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  bay  we  come  upon  the  parsonage,  and  a  little 
white-waahed  village,  the  church  being  {daced  some  way  off  on  the  pro- 
montory.   The  leaves  rustle  round  it,  and  the  waves  wash  its  foundations 
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— ^jnst  the  place  wbere  one  would  like  to  rest  one's  bonea  After  the  din  luid 
turmoil  of  the  world.  Inside,  the  ecclesiologiet  will  find  an  altar-tomb, 
probably  belonging  to  Sir  Rice  Mansell,  who  built  the  caatle  above,  and 
died  levip.  Henry  VIII,  Properly  speaking,  Oxwich  cannot  be  called  a 
castle,  for  it  combines  much  of  the  domestic  features  of  the  dwelling-honse, 
together  with  the  defensive  state  of  the  castle — in  fact,  a  military  residence. 
A  large  pterpendicular  mansion,  carried  along  at  the  complete  elevation 
of  a  tower,  the  walk  of  which  are  dotted  rather  irregularly  with  a  number 
of  square-headed  windows  of  two  lighta,  and  single  light  windows  with 
depressed  beads.'  There  are  three  large  ones  in  the  upper  story,  the 
probable  sitnation  of  the  banquedng  hall.  The  beat  rooms  were  doubtless 
all  at  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  security,  while  the  lower  atones  were  for 
defence,  as  I  don't  suppose  that  the  sake  of  the  view  had  much  to  do  with 
the  aTrangsmente.  The  modem  farmhonsa  is  incorporated  with  the 
andent  mansion,  and  is  regularly  built  into  it ;  but  as  it  is  all  at  the  hack, 
and  in  the  Interior,  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  castle." 

The  caves  are  indeed  marvels.  We  had  trodden  among  the 
broken  walls  of  Norman  soldiers  eight  hundred  years  old — enrmounted 
the  camps  of  Bomans,  fortresses  two  thousand  years  ago — and  gazed  on 
the  solemn  and  solitary  monuments,  on  hill-tops,  conveyed  there  with 
unknown  force  by  ancient  Britons,  their  predecessors :  but  what  are 
they  ? — creations  of  yesterday  compared  with  theSe  caves,  in  which 
the  mammoth  left  his  bones  when  man  existed  only  in  the  will  of 
the  Creator. 

Buckland  explored  the  cave  called  Pavilahd,  hat  the  one  which  is 
best  known  and  has  been  moat  visited  is  the  Bacon  Holb,  bo  named, 
according  to  the  "  Swansea  Quide  "  of  1802,  and  other  anthoritiee, "  from 
a  stratum  of  stone  resembling  a  rasher  of  bacon."  Its  name  is  derived, 
more  probably,  from  "  beacon,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  underneath  a  high  point 
of  land  jutting  somewhat  into  the  ocean,  where,  it  may  be,  a  beacon 
formerly  existed  to  warn  mariners.  Similar  holes  have  been  discovered 
in  other  places,  and  it  is  scarcely  hazardous  to  assume  that  such  burial- 
places  of  antedeluvian  animals  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  coast. 
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Mitchin  Cave  is,  perhaps,  more  intereBting  than  Bacon  Hole,  and. Is 
certainly  far  more  difficult  of  approach. 

Those  who  are  content  with  an  examination  of  "  the  bonee  "  will  have 
their  cnriosity  amply  gratified  in  the  Miiaeum  at  Swansea ;  bat  thoM  who 
deeire  to  aee  them  disinterred  muat  encoiiDter  a  heavy  labour,  and  one  of 
Bome  danger,  by  descending  and  then  ssoendiug  the  clifh.  From  a  pi^Mr 
by  Mr.  Starling  Benson,  in  the  "  TransactionB  of  the  InslitnUon,"  we  quote 
the  following ;  it  deecribee  Bacon  Hole : — "The  floor  of  the  cave  will  be 
seen  to  fall  from  the  entrance  towards  the  inner  part,  vdiile  the  interior  of 
the  roof  is  pointed  (the  two  aides  meeting  at  an  angle),  and  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  stalactite,  while  the  floor  is  also  overhud  with  stalagmite, 
which  was  blasted  through,  and  a  cross  trench  opened  down  to  the  solid 
limestone.  Firet,  then,  they  (the  explorers)  arrived  at  a  bed  of  alluvial 
earth,  in  which  were  recent  shells  (stiU  to  bo  found  there)  and  hones  of  ox, 
red-deer,  roebuck,  and  fox,  succeeded  by  a  thickish  layer  of  stalagmite. 
Then  came  a  bed  of  hard  breccia,  with  bear,  ox,  and  deer  bones;  then 
more  stalagmite,  below  which  was  more  breccia,  and  a  deposit  of  cave 
earth,  the  grand  treasure-house  of  osseous  rcmuns.  Then  came  bones  of 
the  gigantic  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hyiena,  wolf,  bear,  ox,  and  deer. 
The  lower  layer  of  the  black  sand  seemed  to  he  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  mammoth  bones,  the  only  others  being  a  tooth  of  badger, 
and  of  a  kind  of  pole-cat." 

The  following  observations  on  these  interesting  caves  are  written  by 
Mr.  Moggeridge,  an  eminent  antiquary,  residing  in  the  neighbonrbood : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cave  was  originally  formed  by  the' 
action  of  the  sea  on  the  loose  detritus  of  a  fault  in  the  limestone  clIET;  the 
hollow  towards  the  end  being  scooped  out  to  a  greater  height  by  the 
rebound  of  the  wave.  During  this  period,  the  Ltttorina  rudi*  and  lit- 
loralii  lived  in  the  adjacent  seas,  and  the  littoral  beach  filled  the  hoUows 
of  the  rook.  A  subsequent  elevation  of  the  coast  occurred,  and  when  tlie 
sea  ceased  to  reach  the  higher  parts  of  the  cave,  the  land  mollusca,  Clan- 
ti/ia  nigricant,  inhabited  the  place,  and  stalagmite  began  to  form.  At  this 
time  the  cave  must  have  been  much  larger ;  in  fact,  pieces  of  cemented 
breccia,  fonning  the  upper  part  of  the  subsequent  deposit  in  the  cave,  may 
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be  still  Been  ■dhering  to  the  limeatoQe  clifie,  one  baudred  feet  seaward  of 
the  existing  portion  of  the  cave  bed.  From  this  period  the  bodies  of 
animals  inhabiting  the  adjacent  country  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  left 
in  the  cave.  Some  of  the  lowest  mammoth  possibly  drifted  in  by  water, 
the  higher  remains,  for  the  most  part,  carried  in  by  camivora ;  bnt  the  un- 
broken state  of  the  bones,  and  the  absence  of  any  quantity  of  cave  earth, 
strongly  infer  that  the  cave  has  seldom  been  used  as  the  constant  retreat 
of  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  their  prey.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  open  and  exposed  state  of  Bacon  Hole,  bell-mouthed  at  its 
entrance,  and  consequently  freely  admitting  light,  would  not  be  inhabited 
by  camivora;  whereas  it  was,  from  the  eamo  reason,  more  approachable 
to  the  la^er  animals,  whose  remains  are  preserved  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cave.  Of  these,  the  mammoth  have  been  the  iirst  deposited.  The 
three  jaws  of  the  rhinoceros  were  found  below  the  second  stalagmite,  and 
the  remains  of  bear,  bos,  and  deer,  throughout  the  whole  deposit  After 
the  formation  of  the  second  stalagmite,  it  would  appear  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  overhanging  limestone  rock  had  fallen,  and  it  is  tlie  dihrit 
of  this  breccia,  cemented  by  the  formation  of  the  upper  stalagmite,  and 
consequently  preserved  from  the  encroachments  of  the  spray  of  the  sea, 
which  causes  the  projecting  point  shown  in  the  section.  During  the 
accnmulatipn  of  this  limestone  breccia,  and  the  formation  of  the  upper 
stalagmite,  it  is  not  likely  that  animals  would  much  frequent  a  cave  so 
wet  and  disturbed ;  end  the  bones  found,  chiefly  of  bear  and  bos,  were 
scattered  thinly  through  the  breccia,  and  generally  in  an  unbroken 
state. 

"  The  period  at  which  the  upper  bed  of  stalagmite  ceased  to  form, 
was,  at  any  rate,  before  the  extinction  of  red  deer  and  roebuck  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  as  their  Tomains  are  found  in  the  black  mud  above 
the  upper  stalagmite. 

"  The  remains  of  wolves  are  so  scarce  at  Bacon  Hole,  that  finding  some 
below,  and  some  above,  does  not  finally  conclude  that  the  upper  stalag- 
mite was  not  formed  even  before  their  extinction  in  South  Wales.  The 
mass  of  rock  above  the  cave  is  not  of  great  thickness,  and  although  water 
still  continues  to  percolate  freely,  the  limestone  has  long  unce  exhausted 
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its  power  of  yielding  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  formation  of  stalagmite 
hod  coneec^ueatly  (seased  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  bonee  found  in  the 
black  mud, 

"  All  the  hnown  Gowcr  Bone  Caves  are  about  the  same  height  above 
the  sea,  and  were,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  raised  and  made  acceeaible 
to  the  mammalia  inhabiting  the  adjacent  dry  land  at  the  eame  period  of 
time ;  bnt  in  observing  the  fossils,  saved  from  the  neighbouring  caves 
of  t^pritsail  and  Paviland,  I  have  noticed  that  iu  the  former  the  teeth  of 
hytcnas  and  horses  are  in  conjunction  most  abundant,  in  the  latt«r  cave 
the  teeth  of  wolves  and  deer;  whilst  iu  Bacon  Hole,  I  am  not  aware  of 
one  single  specimen  of  horse  having  been  found  beneath  the  npper 
stalagmite.  It  is  probable  that  Spritsail  and  Paviland  possessed  cbambeTs 
smaller  and  less  approachable,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  camivora, 
naturally  aeeking  dark  retreats  wherein  to  consume  their  prey.  Whether 
horses  were  to  hytenaa,  and  deer  to  wolves  respectively  the  prey  more 
liable  to  be  pursued  and  captured,  or  that  horses  and  deer  happened  to 
be  more  numerous  on  the  adjacent  country  at  distinct  periods,  when  the 
caves  of  Spritsail  and  Paviland  were  respectively  more  used  by  carnivora, 
may  be  a  subject  of  further  inquiry ;  but  the  cave  of  Bacon  Hole  has 
evidently  been  so  seldom  used  as  a  constant  retreat  by  camivora,  in  com> 
parison  with  other  caves,  that  the  absence  of  horse  by  no  means  proves 
that  that  race  did  not  inhabit  the  adjacent  lauds  during  the  period  of 


uan  are  found  below  the  upper  stalagmite.  In  the 
mud  above  it  were  pieces  of  ancient  British  potterj-. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  from  the  thickness,  and  conse- 
quently imbroken  state  of  the  upper  stalagmite  at  Bacon  Hole,  a  far  more 
perfect  separation  of  the  ancient  from  the  recent  bones  has  been  main- 
tained than  in  any  other  of  the  Qowcr  caves :  and  had  any  remains  of 
man  been  found  beneath  the  lower  stalagmite,  it  would  have  affohied 
clear  proof  of  the  co-existenco  of  the  human  race  with  the  mammoth  in 
this  country. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  aily  human  remains  beneath  even 
the  upper  stalagmite,  in  a  cave  so  large  and  accessible  as  Bacon  Hole 
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mDGt  have  been,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  existence  of  man  in  this 
country  was  subseqneut  to  the  formation  and  covering  up  of  this  cave 
deposit" 

Not  far  from  these  caves  ia  the  famous  cromlech*  called  "  Arthdr's 
Stone,"  which,  it  is  said,  St.  David  split  with  a  sword,  in  proof  that  it 
was  not  sacred,  and  of  which  Camden  states  that  pieces  of  it  had  been 
broken  off  to  convert  into  millstones.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
renowned,  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Dniidic  remains  in  Wales,  and  a 


walk  to  it,  by  such  as  are  good  pedestrians,  will  be  amply  repaid  ;  more- 
over, the  view  from  the  bin-summit  on  which  it  stands  is  magnificent. 


•  CromlMh.    Tl.«  t.rU«l  uifl  ilmplMl  larm  of 
■ppun  tabeicoinpoiiud  nKiiliirlr  fonseil  fVom  tht  mi 
ram  at  the  idjectin  (nun,  or  cnwttd."— JrcA.  Cami. 

JiU  nuu 
■dlJflK*. 

Il  JErocA.     "  The  word  cromlMich 
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■  It  ia  »t  the  flxtremity  of  Gower  Land  that  we  find  thfl  WonM'a  H»ad, 
that  remarkable  peninaala  so  well  known  to  marinera.*  We  borrow 
from  "A  Week's  Walk  in  Gower"  a  deecription  of  thia  remarkid>le 
place : — 

"  The  Worm's  Head  is  the  most  westerly  point  of  Oower  and  QUmor- 
ganehire;  and  even  oldLeland  speaka  of  it.   'Theris,'heaayg, 'inGower 


Land,  by-twixt  Swansey  and  Lochor,  a  lltle  promontori  cauUid  Wonn'a 
Headc,  from  the  wich  to  Caldey  is  communly  caullid  Sinus  Tinhechicus,' 
It  has  obtained  ile  name  from  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  rocks  which 
compoeo  it, — two  or  three  successive  elevations,  with  canseways  between. 
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wUch,  Been  from  the  chuinel,  cerbdnly  do  look  like  a  large  sea-serpent, 
witb  uplifted  head.  The  force  and  action  of  the  waves  are  shown  bjrthe 
queer  and  fantasdc  shapes  of  the  rocks,  the  foot-path  !n  one  part  being 
carried  across  the  boiling  sea  by  a  narrow  arch,  periloos  enough  when  a 
stroDg  Bontb-wester  is  blowing.  Immediately  in  front  is  the  head,  a 
sheer  precipice  of  more  than  200  feet ;  and  yet,  high  as  it  is,  I  have  seen 
the  waves  dasb  over  the  very  top,  and  that  too  when  there  was  scarcely 
a  rippie  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  Small  as  is  the  peninsula  of  Gowza,  it  yet  contains  something  to 
please  all  tastes;  and,  whether  the  visitor  be  geologist,  antiquary,  bota- 
nist, oqoavivarian,  artist,  or  simply  a  pedestrian  seeking  a  pleasant 
excundon,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  something  to  repay  bim.  Iron-bonnd 
CDast  with  glorions  sea  views,  picturesque  little  valleys  and  inland  dells, 
old  churches,  still  older  castles  and  camps,  Druidical  remains,  and  those 
of  incomparably  more  ancient  date — remiuns  of  a  former  world — are  the 
principal  features  to  tempt  an  excursionist ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  a  true  lover  of  nature  could  not  extract  from  this  list  something  of 
interest  and  amusement." 

We  are  again  on  the  rulroad,  and  look  across  "  the  Burry  River  j"  it 
is  an  ann  of  the  sea,  bordered  by  a  green  shore  at  the  base  of  huge 
ciiSa ;  that  is  the  Oower  Land  we  see  on  the  opposite  side,  and  yon  dim 
point  is  the  famous  "  Worm's  Head." 

Some  ten  miles  from  Bwnnsea — having  passed,  without  stopping,  the 
small  station  of  Oower  Road — we  reach  the  station  of  Louohob,  a  poor 
place  now,  but  one  which  the  Roman*  made  famous  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  where  traces  of  their  occupation  may  still  be  found,  and  where 
many  a  bloody  fight  between  them  and  their  brave  and  resolute  enemies, 
the  ancient  Britons,  left  enduring  records  in  the  earth-heaps  tliat  yet 
mark  the  site  of  the  "  Lencrum  of  Antoninus."  And  here,  jnst  under 
the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  or  rather  the  remains  of  its  Keep,  the  river 
Lougbor,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  divides 
the  county  of  [Glamorgan  from  that  of  Carmarthen.  We  cross  the 
railway-bridge,  and  rapidly  glance  up  and  down  the  river.  It  is  wide 
and  somewhat  rapid,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Burry  River — a  part 
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of  Oarmitrthen  Bay.    Some  three  milea  diBtant  ia  Llanelly,  enveloped 
in  ffluoke,  which  two  large  stacka,  and  scores  of  smaller  ones,  pour  out  in 


huge  volumes.     Hero   a  branch  line  of  railway,  ruuniug  tdmoet   due 
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north,  conducU  the  tourist  to  Llandovery,  throngh  Llandeilo  Fawr ;  it  Ib 
not  mode  for  his  accommoiiation,  however,  but  for  those  huge  coal  trdns 
that  bear  the  coal  of  the  diBtrict  to  the  several  Works  and  Ports. 

Thia  raOway  we  are  about  to  take ;  bnt,  ae  the  occasion  seems 
apt  for  introdacing  some  observationB  concerning  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
and  more  especially  in  Wales,  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  sanction  a 
brief  delay  in  our  tour. 

It  was  in  the  year  55  b.c.  that  Julius  Ciesar,  having  completed  the 
conqnest  of  the  country  we  now  call  France,  resolved  to  turn  his  victorious 
anna  against  Britain.  Accordingly,  on  the  6tli  of  August  in  that  year, 
the  Soman  fleet  crossed  the  narrow  sea  now  termed  the  British  Channel, 
and,  after  some  trouble,  Ctesar  and  his  troops  effected  a  landing  some- 
where near  Deal.  The  Roman  general,  however,  did  little  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  till  the  following  year,  when  he  re-appeared  with  aii  immense 
number  of  ships  filled  with  his  veteran  troops  from  GauL  Cicsar,  on  this 
occasion,  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  Roman  power  in  Britain ;  the 
task  was  left  for  his  successors.  About  a  century  afterwards,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  13,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius  reigned  at 
Rome,  another  large,  well-equipped  army  invaded  the  island,  and  suo- 
ceeded  in  reducing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  The  naked  Britons 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against  such  troops,  and 
after  many  hard-fought  fights  their  commander-in-chief,  a  British  chief, 
the  great  Caractscus,  was  taken,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  the 
year  61,  a  Roman  general,  Suetonius,  did  much  to  reduce  the  Britons,  by 
destroying  the  Druidical  temples  in  Anglesea — religion,  as  in  most  such 
cases,  being  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  patriotic  cause.  About 
eighteen  years  afterwords,  a  still  greater  Roman  general — the  renowned 
Agricola — extended  the  influence  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  there  built  a  chain  of  forts  to  be  a  frontier  against  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  north.  The  Romans  now  easily  established  them- 
selves all  over  Britain,  The  policy  of  Agricola  was  to  render  the  country 
attached  to  Rome  by  introducing  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  pleasures 
and  luxuries  of  the  capitAl.  Britain  became  a  Roman  province ;  its 
civilization  was  purely  Roman,  and  whatever  races  settled  here  under 
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the  baimer  of  Rome,  accepted  unreeervedly  Bouuui  dreia  and  nuuuen, 
language  and  laws. 

The  importance  of  Roman  Britun  is  shown  by  the  clrcamBtance  Hiat 
it  VB8  constituted  a  separate  province  of  the  empire.  From  the  first, 
Britiun  was  governed  by  a  propretor,  who  U  stated  in  ioBcriptioiu  to 
have  been  a  vice-regent  of  the  emperor  ;  that  is  to  sny,  it  was  a  province 
of  the  emperor,  and  not  of  the  people.  At  the  cloee  of  the  Romui 
occupation  (when  the  "Notitia  Imperii"  was  compiled)  the  governor 
was  called  a  vicarius,  and  it  ia  at  this  period  only  we  obtain  any  distinct 
infonnation  respecting  the  divisions  of  the  province  or  of  its  officers. 
The  province  of  Britain,  we  find,  was  divided  in  five  departments : — 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Flavia  Cnsarienais,  Maxima 
Gtssariensia,  and  Valeu^a.  The  first  of  these  consisted  of  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  Britannia  Becunds  is 
the  modem  principality  of  Wales ;  Flavia  answered  to  the  middle  portion 
of  the  island,  itota  the  Thames  to  the  Mersey ;  the  country  beyond  this, 
extending  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Hadrian's  wall,  formed  Maxima 
Ctesariensis,  while  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  were  comprised  under 
Valentia. 

Britain  was  governed  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  Roman  province. 
The  details  of  government,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  the  taxes, 
however,  are  not  known.  Keither  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  periods  at  which,  or  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  Roman 
toAvns  in  Britain  were  built  Camulodunum  we  find  was  foonded  by  a 
body  of  disbanded  veterans,  and  the  other  towns  seem  to  have  belen  built 
in  the  same  manner  by  bodies  of  troops,  Roman  or  auxiUaries,  as  they 
advanced  in  their  occupation  of  the  island.  From  the  earlier  historians 
we  learn  that  though  the  troops  had  here  and  there  fortified  stations 
{cattra,  or  ctutella),  the  towns  were  not  surrounded  with  walls.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Camulodunum  and  Londinium.  But,  snbseqaflntly — 
no  doubt  when  the  towns  rose  into  political  importance — they  were  oil 
surrounded  by  walls,  some  of  which,  after  enduring  for  at  least  sixteen 
centuries,  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

The  roods,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  straghtness  of  their  course 
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(maity  of  them  mfty  often  be  traced  for  many  miles  without  a  single 
deviation  from  the  direct  line),  were,  as  is  well  known,  coostiucted  with 
BDch  extraordinary  akill  that  even  now  many  of  the  best  roads  in 
England  are  laid  upon  the  ancient  RoiAan  foundation.  ,  With  respect 
to  South  Wales,  it  is  possible  that  aome  of  the  carious  monuments, 
such  as  cromlechs,  stone  circles,  tumuli,  and  the  various  descriptions 
of  earthworks  still  scattered  over  tiie  face  of  the  country,  may  have 
been  the  works  of  the  British  tribes,  of  the  Silures  and  the  Demetie, 
who  were  its  inhabitants;  bat  they  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  monuments  of  the  other  British  tribes.  So  early  as  the  time 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  about  a.d.  120,  several  important  towns 
had  already  been  built  witliia  their  territory.  Far  down  in  the  western 
port  of  Wales,  in  a  part  of  Cardiganshire  still  rich  in  antiquities,  was 
a  town  named  Luentinum  (Llanio) ;  further  south  was  Mandnnum 
{Carmarthen);  and  eastward  again,  in  the  borders  of  the  Silures, 
was  Bulbeum,  suppoeed  to  be  the  same  town  which  is  mentioned  at  a 
later  period  under  the  name  of  Burrium  {Usk).  Two  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  record  known  as  the  "  Itinerary  of  Antoninus"  was  com- 
piled, the  number  had  been  considerably  increased.  Qnided  by  that 
work,  we  may  follow  from  Qlevum  {Glouettter),  a  groat  Roman  road 
which  passed  the  Severn,  and  ran  nortii- westward  over  the  hilly  country 
on  the  east  of  the  forest  to  the  town  of  Ariconium,  the  great  station 
of  the  iron  manufactures  of  tlus  district,  a  fine  position,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country.  Its  rate  is  now  called 
Weston,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Ross.  The  road  proceeded 
hence  across  the  beautiful  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  among  hills 
covered  with  cinders  and  iron  furnaces,  to  thS'  town  of  Blestium,  which 
antiquaries  agree  in  placing  at  Monmouth,  on  a  bend  of  the  river. 
Thence  the  old  road,  continuing  nearly  In  the  same  direction,  carried  the 
traveller  to  Burrium,  another  considerable  town,  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  found  at  Usk.  After  a  short  stage  the  traveller  arrived  at  the 
grand  city  of  Isca,  the  head-quarters  of  the  second  legion,  remarkable 
for  its  theatre,  its  temples,  and  its  palaces.  It  stood  on  the  river  Usk,  in 
a  deep  bottom,  lurrounded  by  lolly  hills.    Parts  of  its  massive  walls  still 
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temun  at  Gacrleon.  The  road  proceeded  hence  to  a  etatioa  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tibia  {the  Taaf),  which  it  crossed,  and  continued  its  course 
to  the  town  of  Bovium,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  Eweuuy,  and 
to  that  of  Nidum,  the  name  of  which  appears  to  be  preservedjn  that  of 
Neath.  A  shorter  eUge  than  the  two  last  brought  the  traveller  to  the 
town  of  Leucarum  (or  Leucmm),  the  name  of  which  ia  again  preserved 
in  the  village  of  Llychwr  (Loughor),  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan  and  Cortnartheo.  Another  stage  conducted  him,  to  the  mor« 
important  town  of  Maridunnm,  finely  aituated  on  a  beautiful  river.  Its 
sito  is  occupied  by  the  modern-town  of  Carmarthen.  Twenty  Roman 
miles  further  west  was  a  station,  which  was  probably  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  have  a  name  of  its  own,  as  it  ia  simply  designated  in  the  Itinerary 
as  Ad  Vigesimum,  which  we  may  translate  "  at  the  twentieth  milestone." 
Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  now  called  Castle  Flemish.  The 
traveller  next  arrived  at  the  town  of  Menapia,  repreaented  by  the  modern 
city  of  St.  David's,  in  Fembrukeshire,  on  the  point  of  the  promontory 
called  by  Ftolemy  "Octopitarum  Promontorium."  There  it  ceased — 
on  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

AtlcQgth  there  came  a  time  when  Bome  had  to  relinquish  a  conqnest 
she  had  evinced  so  much  desire  to  retain,  Xo  longer  able  to  defend 
herself  against  the  barbarous  hordes  that  kept  pouring  down  upon 
her  ^om  the  north,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  all  the  troops 
at  her  command.  Britiun  was  to  be  lefli  to  itself;  the  land  that  was 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  a  multiplicity  of  roads,  conatrticted  by 
her,  and  penetrating  into  the  wildest  recesses  ,*  which  was  covered  in  all 
parts  with  towns  and  stations,  and  posts  and  villas,  and  mining  nianu^> 
tories,  which  she  had  erected ;  whose  people  had  been  taught  by  her  the 
arta  that  convert  man  from  savagery  to  civilization — this  country  had  at 
length  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  first  enemy  who  should  take  advantage  of 
her  unprotected  state.  Bnt  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Rome  recalled  her  troops  to  defend  herself.  In  the  year  440,  that  is 
to  say,  nearly  four  centuries  since  she  had  first  occupied  it,  Rome  left 
Britain  to  her  fate. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  ns  from  the  new  and  thri^dng,  but 
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ungainly,  town  of  LUnelly,  aa  far,  by  railway,  as  the  old  and  pictnreeqne 
town  of  Ll&ndeilo,  for  tbe  parpoee  of  Ukdng  coach  there,  and  driving 
along  the  banks  of  the  broad  and  beantifid  river  Towy  into  Car- 
marthen.* It  is  one  of  the  "excttrsions"  to  which  the  South  Walea 
Rulway  leads,  and  there  are  none  pleaaanter  or  more  productive  that 
emanate  from  the  line.  As  we  ahall  preeently  show,  however,  the  railway 
direct  proceeds  to  Carmarthen,  and  so  to  Milford  Haven.  Those  who 
are  bent  on  business  will  therefore  not  be  called  upon  to  follow  us ;  bat 
those  whose  purpose  is  pleasure,  who  desiro  acqutuntance  with  the 
natural  charms  and  historic  remains  of  a  district  fertile  of  both,  may  here 
leave  awhile  the  beaten  track,  and  enjoy  that  which  cannot  be  very 
often  enjoyed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom — a  health-drive  outside  a 
coach,  where  every  mile  presents  to  the  eye  and-  euggests  to  the  mind 
objects  and  thoughts  of  interest  and  of  beauty.f  As  will  he  seen,  however, 
it  is  a  tour  that  we  must  leave  mainly  to  the  imagbation  of  the  reader, 
for  the  limits  of  our  book  do  not  permit  us  adequately  to  describe  it.  If 
we  alight  at  the  station  of  Llandebie,  midway  between  Llanelly  and  Llan- 
dovery, we  may  visit  the  limestone  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
tradition  asserts  that  a  famous  Welsh  warrior,  Owen  Lawgoch,  or  Owen 
of  the  Bloody  Hand,  together  with  bis  chosen  band,  was  blockaded,  and 
smothered  or  starved  to  death :  and  where  fact  relates  th^  in  1813,  ton 


otibt  modan  luma  Curl^iUen —Curfyrddln.  It  bu  bwi  nuL  tadirin  It  rromCHrFenhUii.tlu 
cKr  or  HerddJn.or  HarUo.  Ui«  ftu-.^uuHl  liiillih  propliDti  bat  Humplmj  UwyJ  JuUlf  otMrni  tint 
■'It  WH  to  e&IJaduid  knokiH  JongbArore  thabJrUi  or  tbat  vecy  wall  levud  mio,  nalUiar did  thaoltla 
Uka  lla  muDe  ftvm  him,  bat  ba  of  tlmt,  wharain  ha  wm  borsa-" 

t  Juit  whara  Ibe  Dmhli  Jolu  tli«  Tu>r  Ultra  ki  x  oooiotl  bill  «tUtd  Canig  Tjiil.irhlob  ilMi 
flra  or  ilx  hoDdrad  Ta^t,  and  from  the  iumioH  of  whloh  than  Ji  &  mA^lflaant  jltw — noouDtblD  and 
nlla/!  whil*  Lh*  Towf,  vlndlDgrDand  lb  bua.  tihIimwIUi  Impatnona  Ibrr  to  tba  asbruaa  of  Um 
ganll*  DUhlA,  whan  llinca  Kami  inddanir  appaucd.  Aboat  mldnr  up  It  Uh  cava  of  *  oelabnlad 
robbar— Tna  Bhta  Cmttl,  or.Tbomu,  Iha  loii  of  Catherioa,  >  rtnl  iDdaadiaodgaiHniaUy  of  tfao  hmirai 
BoUn  Hood.  Than  b  ■  lagaod  of  him  that  he  h«d  beemiia  aumonnd  of  Iha  lUi  hdna  of  Yitnd 
FBb,  Iha  nelifabouclDB  tarrltory.  Ona  tuoBUcbL  iflglil  h*  wu  Mmidlnt  hll  ladj-lon  sadanHUi 
har  irlndDV,  vhaa  iha — whcthar  br  aoddaot  or  daalfD,  ilorr  aajath  not — ohujoad  to  pKl  Oflt  b«r  mittk 
•a  ftr  Uut  llM  lOD  ot  Catliarliia  wia  anablad  to  i alia  IL  Tha  daapaisia  lonr  iwon  that  ODlaaa  aha 
would  Ihao  ud  Oian  pladc*  b>  him  har  Atari,  ha  wunld  oat  olT  bar  iamd,  and  kaap  that  to  aoiaaW 
him  Id  hit  ■OIoUdd.  Tba  pcDmlaa  wu  niada  that  both  haad  ud  b«uf  thonld  ba  hia.  Whalhar 
■ha  did  or  dM  sot  lia«p  har  word  blatorr  dolh  not  tau  na,  ud  Iha  post,  wbo  It  wahxme  to  tbla 
lacaod,  maj  tbaraAm  daal  with  tha  llDAtt  aa  to  him  aaamatb  baat 
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human  akeletons,  "with  skullB  and  bonca  of  krger  elze  than  those  of  the 
present  raoe,''  were  dug  up  and  examined.  From  hence  a  short  walk 
bringa  UB  to  the  Fall  of  the  Llwchwh  (Loughor),  a  broad  and  fnll, 
though  not  very  high  foil,  situate  in  the  richly-wooded  gronnda  of 


Glyuhir ;  and  a  little  further  on  by  railway  we  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  old  caatle  of  Carreg  Cennen. 

Our  rest  b  at  Llandcilo,  at  the  neat  and  comfortable  inn  of  the 
picturesque  old  town.  The  Towy  is  here  crossed  by  a  graceful  bridge  of 
a  Bingle  arch,  and  near  it  ia  the  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St  Teilo, 
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recently  restored,  or  rstber  reboilt,  but  retuning  many  indic&tions  of  its 
eariy  importance.  It  is  to  tlie  neighbourhood,  however,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  toorist  should  be  directed.*  Pour  miles  to  the  eut  of  the 
town  are  remains  of  an  ancient  British  encampment,  called  Cam  Goch 
(the  Bed  Cairn),  enclosing  a  circular  area  of  coiisiderable  extent,  and 
defended  by  a  wide  rampart  of  loose  atones,  in  some  places  near  ten  feet 
high.  Here,  too,  are  the  remains  of  several  maoaions  of  good  dimensions 
and  style  of  architecture,  and  other  evidences  of  the  former  grandeur  of 
the^ace.  Close  at  hand,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Golden  Grove, 
one  of  die  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor.  It  was  an^ently  the  seat  of  the 
Vaugbans,  Earls  of  Carberry.  Here  it  was  Jeremy  Taylor  passed  several 
years  of  his  life, — when  "  the  vessel  of  the  state  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
his  own  small  barque  was  wrecked," — under  the  protection  of  the  "  loyal 
earl."  There,  too,  or  rather  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  grammar -school,  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor  taught — in  the  quiet 
villageof  Llanvihangel  Aberbythych.  Far  greater  interest  will  be  derived, 
however,  from  a  visit  to  the  venerable  relics  of  Bynevor  Castle,  adjacent 
to  which  is  the  comparatively  modern  dwelling,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Dynevor,  the  lineal  descendant  of  many  iUnstriuuB  anccBtors,  who  werj 
lords  in  the  land  before  the  Komaus  left  a  foot-mark  on  the  soil,  who 
fought  wiUi  Saxons  and  Normans — keeping  the  freedom  of  their  country 
long,  and  its  honour  untarnished  ever.  This  was  their  stronghold ;  origi- 
nally, it  is  said,  erected  by  Roderick  the  Great,  monarch  of  South  Wales, 
A.D.  88,  whose  three  sons  are  recorded  in  "  The  Triads  "  f  *•  the  "  three 
diademed  princes."  The  little  church  in  Dynevor  Park  is  supposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Boman  temple  ;  the  walls  of  a  Roman  edifice, 
a  pot  of  Roman  coins,  with  other  indications  corroborative  of  the  fact, 
have  been  discovered  near  the  spot  The  cfanrcfa  ia  dedicated  to  St. 
Teifi,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  St,  Tetlo.    Dinevor,  Dinevawr,  or  Dinas 


•  TbM«  U  ■  mj  atTSMUa,  BMlti,  ud  vgll-writtm  saMo-baak  to  tfa*  tMB«7  »d  uiUqolUu 
ndshboBTlDi  Lludello  Awr,  TTtttso  br  >fr.  Wltllim  DkTia,  ud  poblUied  la  tba  town. 

t  Tbe  "  Til*di  "  u«  ikvOBHiiti  Uiat  wan  muUkiUr  TTtttcs  nt  dKhml  pgrlod* ;  bntmuy  of  than 
prwtat  futnm  orgnatutlqalt;,  Id  MmbonUon  of  which  "tbt  Oodsi]Iii,''>pMnt  DrAntniln,  oon- 
(Mndlr  WTtUcn  iboM  Dm  oomDMDsemnit  of  lb*  ill  ~ 
of  which  tn  itUI  uMdI,  bst  otbtn  an  Idat 
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Fam,  mav  have  been  a  fort  of  mnd  and  wattles  when  the  Romaiu  were 
in  Walea,  but  it  was  certainly  a  royal  residence  when  the  Korman  soldiers 
won  England  at  Hastlnge.  Its  history,  even  the  little  that  is  known  of 
it,  is  a  startling  romance,  for, 

"  AmoDflt  U>t  VMdrUlliDf  Drntuovn" 

dwelt  a  long  line  of  princes,  and  among  these  broken  walla  a  encceBaioa 
of  ehieft&ins  listened  to 

"  BIch^MTD  BolU'i  bur,  ud  ion  I.lewdljn-)  la;." 

Even  a  brief  history  of  this  historic  family  woold  fill  a  volume ;  nay, 
earlv  Welsh  records  previous  to  the  periods  of  authentic  history  might 
occupy  many  interesting  pages,  and  a  very  large  number  of  its  cblefB 
may  be  named  who  seem  to  have  merited  the  charact«r  given  of  them, 
that  they  were  "  the  bravest,  the  wisest,  the  most  merciful,  liberal,  and 
just  princes  of  Wales."*  If  tbey  succumbed  to  the  Normans  it  was  only 
as  subdued,  but  not  conquered,  enemies — ever  active,  ever  restless,  ever 
on  the  watch  to  vex,  harass,  and  destroy  the  proud  invader.  Here  many 
of  them  found  graves,  honoured  in  defeat  no  less  tlian.  in  victory ! 


Though  the  family  name  has  been  corrupted  from  "  Rhys  "  to  Rice,"  it  is 
still  venerated  throughout  the  Principality;  and,  if  report  be  true  in  hie 
native  county,  the  present  peer  is  in  real  worth  and  personal  qnolitJes  no 
wliit  behind  his  illustrious  ancestors. 

We  are  in  their  district  now,  ami  we  shall  pass  presently  the  site  of 
many  of  their  seats,  such  as  Lanlais  and  Cadvan.    The  eminent  Welsh 


I  nlmlHl  br  GInldu  Uut  King  Htniy  11.  dlipatofatd  ■  Ktdltr,  bom  In  BMapie,  on  vhoH 
id  fldiLUj  he  uDld  reJ;,  vcdBr  tbDcandact  ofOmrdAnm,  Dbui  of  CADbref  Miirr,  to  Aipior* 
Ion  of  DfDflvor  ud  Om  itrftn^tb  of  Uu  ooanlty.  T1»  tIIj  monk  Elided  blm  tluongb 
oni'O'^n'  HKtimtitiu,  tbrongb  bogi,  uil  thlok  Ibnati,  ud  on  thiwi^  ■ttblniialChMrtUr 

irntd  to  (tas  king  ud  nporlsd  tbg  diatilct  to  b« 
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poet,  Lewis  G)ya  Gotlii,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who 
played  bo  conepicuoua  a  part  ia  the  ware  of  the  Roses,  spent  much  of  Ms 
time  ia  this  locality.  And  we  shall  visit  at  Carmarthen  the  tomb  of  the 
brave  knight  Sir  Bhya  ap  Thomas,  to  whom  Henry  VII.  was  mainly 
indebted  for  the  crown  ho  tore  from  the  browa  of  "the  bloody  and 
deceitfal  boar,"  on  the  field  at  Boaworth.  The  life  of  this  Sir  Rhj-s  is 
wilder  than  romance — aa,  indeed,  ia  that  of  his  whole  family.  His 
grandfather,  Gruffydd  ah  Richolaa,  was  a  man  of  "hott,  fine,  and 
chollerick  spirit,  infinitelie  auhtle  and  craflie,  of  a  busic,  stirring  hraine." 
King  Henry  VI.,  dreading  hid  "  ambitioueueaae  "  and  power,  sent  com- 
misdonera  to  Carmarthen  to  apprehend  bim.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  Gruffydd,  "raggedlie  attired,"  accompanied  only  by  four 
attendants.  The  oommiasioners,  well  pleased  to  have  the  formidable 
chieftain  in  their  power,  were  content  to  accompany  him  to  Abermarlis. 
On  the  Toad  they  were  joined  by  his  son  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
mounted  cavaliers ;  on  their  way  to  Newton — i.  e.  Dynevor — another  son 
joined  the  party,  with  a  choaen  troop  of  two  hundred  horsemen ;  and 
subsequently,  at  Abergwili,  by  five  hundred  tall  men  on  foot.  At 
Carmarthen,  where  the  oommisaioners  were  "well  entertwned,"  Owen  ah 
Gruffydd  secretly  poasessed  himself  of  the  warrant  for  arresting  his 
father,  purloining  it  out  of  the  Lord  Whitney's  sleeve.  Consequently 
when  the  actiUBed,  affecting  great  modesty  of  demeanour,  demanded  to 
see  the  document,  it  was  not  forthcoming;  whereupon  Sir  Gruffydd 
"startes  up  in  a  furie,"  and  oays,  "have  we  cozeners  and  cheat«rB  come 
hither?"  and,  "rapping  out  a  g  re  ate  oath,"  he  orders  "the  traytorers  and 
impoatora  forth\vith  to  prison,  swearing  he  would  hange  them  all  up  next 
day,"  and  would  only  spare  their  lives  on  condition  of  returning  to  the 
king  dresaed  in  the  old  clothes  of  Sir  Gmffydd,  and  wearing  his  cogni- 
zance, which  they  "willinglie  undertook  and  accordingly  performed." 
His  son  and  successor  Owen,  "a  good  and  most  accomplished  gentleman," 
took  service  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but,  having  formed  an  indis- 
creet attachment  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke'a  brother,  "  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  his  native  country."  That  lady  afterwards,  however,  became 
his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  left  issue.     Sir  Rliys  ap  Thomas  was  his 
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third  son.    His  property,  hereditary  and  &cqiiired,  v 
tUo  Welsh  couplet : — 

•'VllRn1nb>u'r;ii7i 
O.id  f y  0  nn  I  Bjr  Rri."  ■ 

Ue  joined  the  Duke  of  Itichmond  on  his  landing  at  Milford  Haveo,  and 
it  is  said  that  hy  his  hand  "  Richard,  the  king,  third  of  the  name/'  was 
slaiii.  Honours  were  conseqacntly  heaped  upon  him  by  the  grateful 
monarch,  Henry  VII.  "We  shall  give  some  particulars  connected  with 
the  career  of  this  brave  chieftain  in  treating  of  Milford  Haven  and  of  hia 
castle,  Carew,  in  Pembrokeehire,  where  be  resided  during  the  later  and 
peaceful  years  of  his  life.  His  grandson  was  hia  iQCceiuor — Bbya  ab  ' 
GrnfTydd,  ^ihose  mournful  fate  was  a  sad  passage  in  the  eventful  history 
of  a  gallant  race.  "  Hia  ancestora  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occauonally 
adding  ab  Urien  to  their  names,"  Unen  having  been  prince  or  king  of  a 
small  district  in  Wales,  and  from  whom  they  were  descended.  Young 
Rhj'B  ab  Gniffydd  assumed  it  "probably  in  a  vain  fiolic."  The  circam- 
etance  was  reported  to  the  king,  Henry  VIII.,  and,  taken  in  association 
with  the  immense  possessions  and  nnbounded  popularity  of  the  family, 
the  act  was  construed  into  a  design  to  assert  the  independence  of  the 
Principality.  Some  old  propheciea  were  brought  in  ud,  and,  on  charges 
equally  frivolons  and  unjust,  the  young  cbieftwn  was  arrugned  for  high 
treason,  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  On  the  accession  of 
Qnccn  Mary,  his  son,  Graffydd  ap  lihys,  was  restored  in  blood,  and 
received  back  part  of  the  estates,  another  part  being  given  to  the  fiuuly 
by  Charles  I.  Many  a  fell  swoop  had,  however,  been  made  upon  tliem 
meanwhile,  and  we  believe  the  present  peer  enjoys  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  vast  tracts  of  country  over  which  bis  forefathers 
ruled.  "The  castle"  is  now  but  a  shell — "the  chapel"  only  a  few 
broken  walls;  yet  nature  is  here  as  free  and  generous  as  she  was  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  scenery  within  the  park,  and  the  views 
from  any  of  the  heights,  may  be  classed  among  the  grandest  aad  most 
beautiful  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 


"  IIi<  kloc  onu  tba  liluid,ixegpUiic  wbiliKrlaliu  to  Sir  Bliyi.'* 
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The  visitor  will  find  in  the  vicinity  of  Llaudeilo  many  other  objects 
of  intereat.  About  ton  miles  to  the  north  lies  the  secluded  village  of 
Tullay,  with  ita  lakes,  and  the  majestic  remains  of  its  once  magnificent 
abbey.  The  little  village  church  affords  a  strikbg  contrast  with  the 
huge  proportions  of  its  former  grand  cathedral,  which  was  in  its  glory 
abont  BIX  handred  years  ^o,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  established 
by  Prince  Ehya  ab  Gruffydd,  of  Dynevor.    And  to  the  north-eaat  is 


aituated  Ban  Sir  Gaer,  or  the  Carmarthenehire  Beacon,  at  the  east  and 
vest  bases  of  which  ore  the  two  beautiful  lakes  eaid  to  have  been  the 
favourite  haunt  of  that  fair  lady  who  imparted  the  knowledge  of  the 
tnedioinal  virtues  of  plants  to  the  celebrated  Meddygon  Myddfai,  physi- 
cians to  Rhys  Grug,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  bestowed  land  and 
privileges  upon  them,  that  they  might  without  interruption  attend  to  the 
study  of  their  profeseion. 
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onward  to  Carmarthen.*  B;er,  the  son  of  a  eolicitor,  was  born  in  1700. 
Brought  up  at  WestminBter,  under  Dr.  Friend,  he  was  designed  by  hia 
father  for  the  law;  bnt,  having  a  taste  for  art,  he  became  a  pupil  under 
Richardson,  and  afterwards  wandered  about  his  native  country,  filling  his 
portfolio  with  sketches  of  its  beautiful  scenery.  ^Yhen  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  he  began  to  punt  with  the  pen  instead  of  with  the  pencil, 
and  recorded  some  of  his  imprcssiona  in  the  short  poem  which  has 
immortalized  hia  own  name  and  given  fame  to  the  subject  of  his  versa. 
Alter  the  publication  of  "  Grongar  Hill,"  the  poet  travelled  through  Italy 
to  improve  his  taste,  "  and  lay  in  a  store  of  new  images."  The  result 
was  a  poem  of  some  length,  in  blank  verse,  "  The  Ruina  of  Rome." 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  of  it,  that  "  the  title  raises  greater  expectaljon 
than  the  performance  graCifiea."  Dyer,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  marrying  a  lady  named  Elnsor,  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Sbakepere,  he  setded  on  a  living  in  Lin- 
colnshire. In  1757  he  published  hia  largest  work,  "The  Fleece;  a 
didactic  poem  in  four  books."    In  the  following  year  he  died. 

iJasy  will  it  be  to  picture  the  calm  and  gentle  poet — not  amid  the 
busde  of  the  Metropolis,  where  he  was  as  much  out  of  place  ad  a  daisy 
in  a  conservatory ;  but,  as  he  himself  so  sweetly  aaya : — 


We  may  linger  with  him  awhile  amid  the  beauties  of  his  native  vale,  and 
visit  with  him  the  ruin  we  have  pictured — said  to  he  the  remains  of  on 


lUllt  ultlin,  ■  CDriou  ttrrmml  nlk,  nl» 
pontli.  ukd  ^  ilngalftr  ftrBnna  of  old  j«T-Lr 
M  Co  tOim  X  lODI  UUD«i  with  JLtlDf  mill. 
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old  chapel,  but  popularly  knowir  sb  Biasop  Rudd's  Dath,  perhaps  so 
used  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of  St  Da\'id'8,  1593,  who  was  born  in  this 
parish,  and  was  here  buried — in  the  little  church  at  Llaugathen,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  hiiu  and  to  hia  wife.* 

Grongar  Ilill  baa  derived  from  nature  nothing  to  diatinguiBb  it  from 
other  hills, — Ita  fame  is  entirely  the  gift  of  the  poet     Neither  ia  the 


Towy  broader,  more  rapid,  or  more  beautiful  than  other  rivers ;  but  it 
derives  an  inexpressible  charm,  not  only  from  ita  green  elopes,  rich 
foliage,   aacending   banim,    and   overlooking   mountains,   but    from  the 
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absence  of  emoke  and  factories,  which  bo  terribly  mar  the  laudecape  and 
impair  the  picturesque  elsewhere  in  South  Wales.* 

At  AbergwiD,  the  place  of  note  we  next  reach,  driving  along  the 


banks,  or  at  all  events  within  sight,  of  the  Towy,  la  the  residence  of  the 
diocesan,  and  the  only  habitable  Palace  now  appertaining  to  the  See  of 


*  Tha  Towy  rliH  ftvm  an  ImmcnH  bog  In  >  vLId  idiI  ilnolite  ngloo  upon  On  mDaiiULu  thi 
Hrants  OLrdlgBoiliLn  from  DrEckoDckihln.  Durlaf  lli  »riy  cogna  It  rmim  tlM  walan  < 
••  Innanmljle  rllLi  iiml  bnioki,  <le««ndlDe  from  Ihr  cIcDi  of  Uig  lillli  on  dlhcr  Me :~  lh«H  bIL 
(TmkullT  draw  elowr,  and  tlia  Hnr.  Iiaving  gaUierad  ilnnglh,  duha  nnmrd  amM  nxdu,  prodaeln 

111*  iDirn  of  LlandoTtry.  ConlLnnIng  iU  couna,  allcnalciT  calm  and  tlcne,  nivler  biiga  precipice 
bcDasUi  indwiC  rulni,  kmgn;  voodtd  UelghU  and  ftrtllaputim  lanil,  It  nachei  Ui>  Tal*  of  LlandeJ 
Tavr.'UHiminanfullowlnglUcoiine  iinill  Itmecta  Ihe  lo,  wblch  ILJoIu  In  CarmulUcn  Day. 
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St,  David's — "  the  only  one  of  the  seven  that  fonnerly  belonged  to  the 
bishop."  About  1020,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  here  between  a 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Rhnn,  a  Scottish  adventurer  and  pretender  to  the 
throne,  when,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Llewelyn,  the  Welsh  prince,  proved 
victorions.  The  palace  is  now  a  comparatively  modem  dwelling,  although 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  very  old  building.  The  river  Gwili  here  forms  a 
jimotion'with  the  Towy,  both  together  making  their  way  into  Carmarthen 


Bay.  The  ardst,  Mr.  Coleman,  has  pictured  two  points  on  this  beaulifol 
river— the  one  ia  a  close  dell,  between  lichen  covered  rocks,  through 
which  the  stream  runs  rapidly ;  the  other  a  fall  of  water  beside  a  pic- 
turesque old  mill.  An  excursion  up  the  Gwili  may  be  a  leading  attrac- 
tion of  this  tour :  we  are,  however,  unable  to  do  more  than  siiggost  it  as 
fertile  of  recompense  to  the  tourist     In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  good 
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fishing,  ibe  Towy  and  CotM  rirers  being  rigidly  prwerved  by  the  "  Vale 
of  Towy  Fuhing  Clnb."  The  Towy  is  one  of  the  most  open  rivers  in 
the  kingdom,  and  can  he  angled  with  bat  little  or  no  obetniction  from 
its  source  to  the  k^;  its  salmon  and  sewin  are  far-famed.  To  this 
charmii^;  locality,  therefore,  we  direct  the  special  att«ntion  of  the  "  gentle 
craft" 

We  must  ask  the  reader  to  return  with  us  to  Llakillt,  in  order  to 
rejoin  the  Railway;  for,  although  we  have  been  within  a"  stone's-throw" 
of  Carmarthen,  we  prefer  to  take  this  interesting  town  eft  route  to  Milford 
Haven.  Llanelly  ia  a  town  of  coal  foundries  and  smoke,  thriving,  how< 
ever,  though  the  sources  of  its  wealth  be  unpictnresque :  its  rulroods, 
the  river,  and  the  bay,  make  it  rich ;  and  in  the  vicinity,  at  all  events,  is 
£ne  and  beautiful  scenery,  some  of  which  we  have  described.  Here  it 
was  we  first  became  acquainted  with  a  very  curious  Welsh  custotn,  the 
Ceffyl  Fren,  which  we  have  explained  as  Welsh  lynch  law,  resorted  to 
when  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  he  has  promised  to 
cherish,  or  a  woman  to  have  broken  her  marriage  covenant. 

F&icBRxr,  the  next  station,  somewhat  resembles  Llanelly,  bnt  it  is 
younger,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  greater  youth.  The  tall  chimney 
rising  from  a  factory,  evidently  new,  denotes  the  "Works"  of  Messrs. 
Elkington,  Here  they  smelt  the  copper  of  which  so  many  thousand  tons 
are  sent  to  Birmingham,  to  be  converted  into  the  beautiful  Art-producdons 
that  have  given  them  renown  all  the  world  over.  Pembrey  is  an  ancient 
village,  and  the  view  from  Mynydd  Fembre^  Pembrey  Mountain — is 
very  fine,  embracing  Tenby  and  the  islands  of  Caldy  and  Luudy. '  There 
are  two  shipping  ports,  called  the  Old  and  New  Harbours  :  the  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  a  dry  dock,  upon  which  largo  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  by  a  chartered  company,  called  the  Burry  Port  Company. 
Bnrry  Port,  it  is  said,  possesses  several  feet  depth  of  water  in  excess  of 
Swansea  Harbour.  The  works  by  Messrs.  Elkington  have  completely 
changed  the  immediate  neighbourhood  from  an  almost  uninhabited  waste 
to  a  thriving  town  and  district  We  passed  them  once  at  night.  The 
reader  may  imagine  what  must  be  the  result  of  a  quantity  of  coal, 
exceeding  one  hundred  tons  daily,  in  a  constant  state  of  combosUon, 
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acting  upon  a  like  quantity  of  copper  ores  in  the  eeveral  atages  of  pro- 
gress !  About  four  hundred  men  and  boys  are  employed  at  these  works 
and  the  collieries  connected  with  them.  The  works  at  Fembrey,  although 
not  the  most  eXteoBive,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  arranged 
and  most  convenient  in  South  Wales.  They  are  more  roomy,  and  the 
furnace -houses  much  loflier,  and  better  ventilated,  than  in  the  older 
works.  Many  of  the  furnacea,  thirty-four  in  number,  have  a  melting 
area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  feet,  and  the  whole  communicate 


mth  the  stack,  which  rises  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
close  to  which  it  stands.  Its  base  ia  sixty  feet  square,  thirty-four  feet  at 
the  ground  level,  and  the  opening  nine  feet  square.  Its  conatruction 
consumed  a  million  and  a  half  of  bricks.  Any  details  of  the  processes 
employed  would  be  superfluous  here ;  we  hove  briefly  alluded  to  them 
elsewhere;  but  they  may  be  stui^ed,  in  a  much  more  detailed  form,  in 
the  various  metallurgical  works. 
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Kidwelly  !b  soon  reached :  it  ia  a  email  but  very  auoieut  town, 
and,  to  the  railway  traveller,  fonns  a  pleasant  and  plctareaqne  ohjeot, 
dtuated,  SB  it  b,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gwendraetli-fach  (Little  Whits 
Strath),  bordering  the  hill  country,  and  divided  from  the  eeft  only  "  by  a 
marsh,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,"  It  poesesses  a  fine  old  church 
and  caetle,  both  looking  much  worn  and  weather-beaten.  The  church, 
which  was  probably  erected  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  or 
early  in  that  of  Ejdward  III.,  conBiBta  of  a  nave  of  the  extraordinary  span 


of  "  thirty -three  foet  in  the  clear,  without  usles,  small  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  an  ample  chancel,  forming  altogether  a  simple  and  uniform 
cross.  The  tower  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave,  forming  a 
north  porch,"  * 

It  is  Kidwelly  Castle,  however,  that  will  arrest  and  fix  the  attention 
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of  the  tourist,  tempting  him  to  leave  the  trnin  and  visit  one  of  the  Urgeat 
and  grandest  of  all  the  Norman  remains  in  the  Principality.  Mr,  Cole- 
man gives  of  it  three  views,  one  near,  the  others  distant ;  but  the  vener- 
able relic  has  ample  to  interest  and  employ  the  Artist,  in  its  towers,  its 
keep,  its  courts,  its  ramparts,  and  the  "  moated  steep  "  on  which  it  still 
proudly  Btands.*  The  town  is  of  Welsh  origin  and  of  high  antiquity. 
The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  hy  William  de  Londres,  who, 
in  1091,  assisted  Fitzhamon  in  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan.  It  was,  how- 
ever, often  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  as  often  restored,  during  the  fierce 


wars  of  the  Normans  with  the  Britons  of  Wales,  down  to  the  comparatively 
late  period  of  Henry  Vllf,,  when,  on  the  iufamons  attainder  of  Gruffydd 
ap  Rhys,  it  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  was  purchased,  a.d,  1C30,  by  the 
Earl  of  Carberry,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  "  lord  of  the  lordship  of  Kidwelly." 


■  ThaBiHoUniJiihunctiTtdrbUJulUixatUiehindiorGeor^T.  dirk,  Ei>)..b 
•  iHl  ptMorllll]',  iliJ("ADHi)rtpUnnaiut  lUOotj  of  tli<  Cutln  of  KhlvBlly  iDil  CHrplilllr,  ml  ot 
Culsll  Cocli :~  HuoD,  Ttnbj.    Tht  work,  BnAirUiiuUlr,  (Im  »  no  lotlclit  Into  U 
Uiclr  bltlBTj, 
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The  road  rnns  under  steep  hills  to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  is  the  Bay 
of  Canuarthen,  bordered  by  marsh  land  and  meadows,  from  which  the  sea 
is  kept  out  by  natural  sand-banks.  Five  miles  more,  and  the  trun — sweep- 
ing along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  where,  if  the  tide  be  out,  scores  of  the 
peasantry  will  be  seen  in  search  of  prawns  and  cockles — "draws  up"  at  the 
pretty  station  and  village  of  Ferryalde,  with  its  old  church  and  new  scbool- 
rooms.  Here,  too,  is  a  life-boat  station — a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  dan- 
gerous sand-banks  that  form  Carmarthen  bar.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carmarthen  river,  and  is  the  bathing-place 
of  the  people  of  Carmarthen.  la  the  summer,  boats  daily  leave  the  town 
Weighted  with  pleasure-seekers  and  health-seekers ;  and  the  yoyage  of 
fifteen  miles  down  the  river  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ezcurstons  within 
reach  of  the  good  people  of  Carmarthen.  On  the  opposite  ude — to 
visit  which  we  cross  the  ferry — is  the  singularly  wtuated  Castle  of 
Llanstephak.  It  is  happily  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hnge  cliff,  which 
overhangs  the  Bay  of  Carmarthen  ;  and  almost  under  its  outer  walls  the 
Towy  joins  the  sea.  It  is  thus  a  peculiarly  picturesque  object,  as  seen  at 
the  extreme  end  of  a  peninsula  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  stream.  Built 
about  1138,  it  soon  after  fell  into  the  poeeeeaion  of  the  Normans,  fighting 
to  retain  their  precarious  footing  in  South  Wales;  men  always  the 
enemies,  generally  the  rulers,  and  sometimes  the  victims  of  the  brave  men 
who  were  never  absolutely  and  permanently  subdued. 

Concerning  this  castle,  and  its  somewhat  peculiar  history,  we  borrow 
a  page  from  Dr.  Beatde. 

"  Llanstephan  Castle— one  of  the  oldest  in  Wales — crowns  a  bold  emi- 
nence projecting  into  the  bay  of  Carmarthen,  and  defends  the  entrance  of 
Ibe  river  Towy,  which  foils  into  the  sea  at  this  point  It  is  a  military 
fortress  of  great  strength  and  antiquity,  but  by  whom  founded — whether 
by  Roman  or  Briton — or  to  what  precise  era  it  belongs,  are  questions 
which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Yet  the  very  obscurity 
which  hangs  upon  it  imparts  to  its  dilapidated  walls,  mouldering  turrets, 
and  grass-covered  courts,  an  interest  that  is  seldom  or  never  felt  in 
the  survey  of  those  castellated  ruins  which  make  a  prominent  flgnre 
iu  the  pages  of  history.    All  that  has  yet  been  advanced  by  arclueolo- 
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gists  regarding  the  founder  of  LlanstepliaD,  is  only  based  on  plftusible 
conjecture.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  present  castle 
occupies  the  position  of  a  Roman  fort ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
during  their  occupation  of  the  Silurian  territory,  a  situation  presenting 
ao  many  nataral  advantages,  and  commanding  the  embouchure  of  the 
Towy,  would  be  neglected  by  a  people  bo  prone  to  conquest,  and  so 


circumspect  in  all  the  means  that  could  secure  and  fortify  them  in  their 
new  poesessions.  Nor  were  the  Normans — who  were  equally  observant 
and  expert  in  the  distribution  of  their  military  posts — likely  to  lose  sight 
of  the  advantages  which  a  castle  on  this  promontory  would  afford  in 
facilitating  their  operadons,  and  widening  their  encroachments  beyond 
the  Welsh  frontier;  ond  in  the  citadel  which  now  covers  the  steep, 
we  have  ample  testimony,  that  whatever  hands  may  have  raised  the 
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first  stractnre,  that  whicii  now  occupies  our  attention  ia  of  Norman 
architecture. 

"  The  historical  details  of  Llanstephan  are  meagre  and  nnsatisfactoiy . 
we  wonld  desire  to  learn  the  circumstaucea  of  siege  and  storm  and 
surrender,  the  acts  of  fortitude  and  valour  which  mutually  dtstinguiehed 
the  besieged  and  their  assailants,  their  patient  endurance  of  privations, 
their  resolute  and  determined  resistance,  the  nigbtly  assault,  the  treachery 
of  profeaaing  allies,  the  regular  investment  by  open  enemies,  the  daily 
skirmishes,  the  nightly  advance,  the  scaling  of  the  walls,  the  final 
struggle,  the  throwing  open  of  gates,  tte  dismantling  of  towers,  with 
mingled  traits  of  jtersonal  prowess,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude.  But  of 
these,  history  observes  a  mysterious  silence.  We  learn,  however,  that 
Caddell,  Meredydd,  and  Rhys,  sons  of  Gryffyd  ap  Khp,*  having,  in 
1113,  succeeded  in  their  enterprise  against  Carmarthen  Castle,  were 
induced  to  make  a  similar  attempt  upon  Llanstephan,  and,  directing 
their  march  to  that  point,  invested  the  walls,  and  summoning  the 
Norman  garrison  to  surrender,  were  answered  by  a  message  of  contempt 
and  defiance.  This,  however,  served  merely  to  stimulate  the  Cambrian 
leaders  into  immediate  action ;  for,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  they 
carried  the  fortress  by  storm  or  stratagem,  and  planted  their  own 
countrymen  within  its  walls.  This  daring  exploit  was  instantly  reported 
to  the  Norman  legions  beyond  the  frontier,  who  made  all  possible  haste 
to  vindicate  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  garriaon ;  and  mustering  all 
their  available  strength,  soon  made  their  appearance  under  the  walls  of 
Llanstephan.  The  consequence  of  this  movement  was  a  protracted 
aiege,  in  the  progress  of  which  everytliing  promised  a  successful  issue 
to  the  Normans.  At  last,  while  the  Cambrian  garrison  within  did  little 
more  than  regard  their  operations  with  passive  indifference,  the  signal 
was  given  to  scale  the  ramparts,  and  at  the  word  every  Norman  flew  to 
the  aesanlt.  Meredydd,  however,  was  well  prepared  to  give  his 
nnbiddcn  gneste  a  Welsh  welcome ;  and  while  the  Normans,  like  swarm- 
ing bees,  were  covering  fosse  and  rock  with  their  numbers,  he  ordered 

•  'nicn>itdniMtothirorUwiudInialranrinici>nn>[1oiu1]'ipc1tbydUIknnt  nitni. 
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a  wedge  to  be  struck  home,  and  no  sooner  was  the  hammer  at  work 
than  an  avalanche  of  rocks,  suddenly  let  loose  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  ramparts,  overvrhelmed  the  invaders,  and  burled  the  scaling  party 
and  their  ladders  into  the  ravine  below.  A  shout  of  derision  followed 
them  from  the  garrison  above ;  operations  on  both  sides  were  suspended ; 
and  with  their  ranks  thus  suddenly  thinned  by  a  catastrophe  as  unseen 


as  it  was  dieastrous,  tho  Xormans  sullenly  withdrew.  But  it  was  only 
to  return  with  increased  strength  and  whetted  vengeance.  They  had 
sworn  to  extirpate  the  garrison  at  their  next  viMt,  and  the  Norman 
leader  was  not  a  man  to  break  his  word  wheuever  stimulated  by  a  thirst 
of  revenge  or  plunder. 

"The   siege    was    aflerwards    conducted    in   a    more    regular   and 
systematic  method ;  the  Normims  bad  recourse  to  all  the  appliances  of 
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nulitary  art  The  wulika  engiues  employed  agaiast  atubborn  fortresBea 
were  now  called  iato  perpetual  action,  and  night  and  day  the  bvttittff  of 
ihe  battering -rama  continued  to  ahake  the  ramparts,  nntil  here  and  there 
a  Btoa«  dropping  from  the  mason-work,  the  irhole  ramparts  began  to 
shake  under  the  feet  of  the  besieged.  At  length,  a  breach  bebg  effected, 
the  Normans  poored  in  their  best  troops,  and  for  a  time  the  conflict  was 
mainbuned  with  desperate  fury.  Foot  to  foot  the  BssailantB  met,  fonght, 
and  fell  where  they  stood.  Too  prond  to  ask  quarter,  the  fiery  Cam- 
brian  mahed  upon  his  adversary  with  a  blind  impetuosity  that  oflen 
placed  him  st  his  mercy  ;  while  the  Sanaaa,  adroit  in  the  management 
of  his  weapon,  and  bent  on  revenging  his  countrymen,  was  only  stimu- 
lated to  iadiacriminate  slangbteT ;  and  long  before  sunrise  the  Norman 
banner  waved  on  the  Castle  of  Llsnstephan. 

"In  1216  the  fortune  of  war  was  agwn  invoked.  The  Norman 
sway,  BO  intolerable  to  native  independence,  had  extended  its  influence 
and  territory;  and  with  these  had  inspired  into  the  heart  of  every 
reflecting  Cambrian  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  npon  his 
country.  With  an  irrepresuble  and  Wallace-like  determination  to  crush 
or  expel  the  invader,  he  rushed  to  the  conflict.  This,  as  far  as  regards 
Llanslephan,  was  partly  effected  by  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  who,  after  a 
successful  attack,  entered  the  fortress,  slew  or  captured  the  garrison,  and 
then,  to  prevent  its  being  again  turned  agunst  the  peace  of  the  country, 
dismantled  the  walls,  threw  down  the  gates,  filled  up  the  ditches,  and 
left  its  towers  for  a  habitation  to  the  owls." 

The  castle  is,  indeed,  a  rare  old  place  for  study  and  for  thought : 
easy  will  it  be  for  imagination  to  re-pcople  those  broken  walls — the 
buey  throng  of  men-at-arms  within  and  without,  keeping  perpetual 
watch  and  word  against  a  foe  in  whom  cunning  frequently  supplied 
the  place  of  strength,  and  depending  npon  dbcipUue  for  that  power' 
which  was  in  the  stead  of  numbers.  Mr.  Coleman  presents  two  views 
of  it,  the  one  near,  the  other  distant. 

Between  the  castle  and  the  beach  is  a  path  leading  along 
the  cliff'  to  one  of  those  sainted  wells  that  abound  in  Wales,  and  to 
which  " Bnperstition  has  attached"  miraculous  properties.    Itwasdedi- 
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cated  to  St  Anthony,  and  the  iiiche  in  which  the  figure  of  the  tuat 
waa  placed  Btill  remaina  over  the  well,  We  Tecommend  artiata  who 
are  bent  on  a  eummer  tour  in  search  of  the  pictoreaqne  to  resort  to  thfa 
full  volnine,  of  which  every  page,  bo  to  apeak,  eupplles  anbject  for  a 


picture  :  it  will  add  much  to  their  enjoyment  to  visit  any  of  the  fern  cavea 
that  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  the  artist  has  copied 
one,  as  an  example  of  the  many  to  be  found  in  the  district. 

The  ruins  of  old  castles  arc,  ns  wc  have  mode  our  readers  awai«,  very 
nnmeroiiB  throughout  the  Principality ;  they  are  generally  of  prodigiona 
extent,  containing  evidence  that  provision  was  always  made  within,  not 
only  for  the  immedinte  army,  but  for  the  retainers  and  followers  of  the 
Norman  chieftains  by  whom  they  were  erected — an  arrangement  rendered 
necessary  by  the  perpetual  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  ^eir 
rcBtless,  watchful,  and  brave  enemies,  the  Welsh.     The  lands  wrested 
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from  the  princes  of  Wales  were  generally  the  frnite  of  conquest;  but  in 
many  caoea  they  were  the  results  of  unequivocal  robbery ;  and  force  yne 
at  all  tames  needed  to.ret^n  what  fraud  had  aoquirod.  Little  mercy  was, 
therefore,  maoifested  on  either  side  ;  there  was  seldom  any  safety  for  the 
invaders  except  within  stone  walls ;  and  then  only  by  being  continually 
on  the  watch  for  the  assaults  of  adversaries,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
"  pounce  "  upon  them  at  any  unguarded  moment.  Thus,  from  necessity, 
the  castles  of  Wales  are  strong  in  position,  and  of  such  size  as  to  furnish 
some  grounds  for  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Johnson — that  the  courtyard  of 
a  castle  in  Wales  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  casties  in  Scotland.  But 
it  is  not  on  account  of  their  great  size  that  these  Btructures  are  chiefly 
interesting.  Crumbling  into  decay,  they  form  pictures  of  surpassing 
grandeur,  and  are,  for  the  traveller  of  to-day,  visible  representations  of 
mediceval  times,  and  of  a  phase  of  human  existence  never,  we  hope,  to 
return.  Ab  he  contemplates  these  ruins,  he  is  reminded  of  a  state  of 
things  long  since  past.  Looking  back  in  imagination,  the  visitor  will 
recall  that  day  when  the  baron  was  lord  paramount  over  his  domain ; 
when  war  and  rapine  desolated  the  land;  when  might  was  right;  and 
when  to  be  poor  was  to  be  oppressed.  He  will,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  remember  with  joy,  that  since  these  caatles  were  in  their  strength 
new  interests  and  new  circumstances  have  arisen ;  developing  new  feelings 
and  producing  vast  changes  in  the  constitntion  of  society;  and  he  will  see 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  feudal  privileges  have  given  way  to  equal  and 
universal  law,  and  feudal  subservience  to  civil  equality ;  that  religion  has 
become  more  pure,  and  men's  consciences  are  no  longer  fettered  by  the 
bonds  of  authority ;  that  knowledge  has  been  everywhere  disseminated 
over  the  land ;  in  a  word,  that  the  darkness  which  characterized  the  period 
when  these  fortresses  were  the  home  of  "  barons  bold  and  ladies  fair,"  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  light  and  happiness  of  the  times  in  which  we  onr- 
selves  live. 

The  rdlway  road  from  the  peculiarly  pretty  village  of  FsBBYSiDa  all 
the  way  to  Carmarthen  runs  beside  the  Towy,  which  is  here  rather  an 
arm  of  the  sea  than  the  river.  Rich  pasture-Iande  gradually  slope  to  its 
banks,  and  high  grounds,  all  cultivated,  look  down  upon  them.    As  we 
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neu  Gnnnarthen  the  town  is  seen  to  much  advantage :  it  covcfb  the  side 
of  a  Bteep  hill,  church  eteeplea  rising  from  amid  cloeely  packed  houses, 
the  ivy-clad  fragment  of  the  castle  conspicuous  among  them,  Carmar* 
then  is  said  to  have  "  been  named  after  the  famous  magician  Merlin, 
Caer  Merdin  or  Merlin's  town,"  although  other  authoritins  consider  the 
prophet  to  have  "  derived  bis  name  from  the  town."  He  was  bom  there, 
but  the  time  of  bis  birth  is  not  revealed  either  by  history  or  tradilioa.* 


Merlin,  who  flourished  about  the  fifth  century,  is  the  great  prophet 
of  Wales.    For  centnriee  he  powerfully  influenced  the  minds  of  the  people. 


■  BilfliiHkK'r  lirii  M^llni.  Ihg  out  Ikrng  In  Ihitlncaf  Klnt  ArUnr.tlie  oUiir  In  il 
AarrlliH  Ambnwlai.  "  Thiri  ir«r*  two  or  Uis  ntnu :  Ihe  Bnt.  oiltBl  VttMjn  Wyllt,  wi 
SoilaiKlj  IbiDlbar,  Utriilja  Emryttwulnra  til  C^mtiTaica."- JlamflMv  Uayd. 
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and  he  has,  even  yet,  his  disciples  in  many  parts  of  the  Ptincipolity. 
According  ta  Spenser — 

Of  morU]  lira,  or  ottaar  11t1d(  w1(ht,' 

bat  a  "faderlesse  ssrewe,"  "  the  Princ«  of  Bridsh  Seen,"  who  was  born 
in  the  town  of  CarmaTthen,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Vortigem- 
Althongh  his  history  is  a  mass  of  fable,  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  a 
person  did  actually  exist,  and  that  his  prophecies  revived  for  awhile  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Britons  during  their  strnggles  with  the  invading 
Saxons;  and  that  his  prophecies  acted  long  afterwards  in  stimhlatiag  the 
valour  of  the  princes  and  people  of  M'ales  in  all  their  wars  with  the 
Anglo-Normans ;  being  "  immensely  valaable  "  to  the  brave  Owen  Glen- 
dower  in  his  heroic  struggle  with  Henry  IV.,  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Principality.  "  That  such  a  man  existed,  we  think  certain ;  that  he  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  vrisdom  is  admitted ;  and  the  full  exercise  of 
his  talents  was  called  forth  on  a  glorious  occasion  to  support  the  declining 
fortunes  of  his  country.  But  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  guise  and 
character  of  one  deeply  versed  in  the  iMwers  of  ma^c,  to  give  due  effect 
to  his  advice,  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment.  The  invincible  attach- 
ment of  the  Welsh  to  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  to  this  day,  is  as- 
tonishing;  there  are  thousands,  even  now  (1805),  who  are  firmly 
persuaded  that,  sooner  or  later,  his  prophecies  must  be  accomplished." 
So  writes  Donovan ;  and  other  historians  agree  in  ibis  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  magician  of  Wales.  Of  liim  it  is  said  and  believed 
that  however  much  fable  may  have  augmented  his  renown,  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  marvellous  acquirements  for  hb  age,  a  star  in  barbaric 
dmes,  when  magic  was  another  name  for  knowledge. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Towy,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  town, 
u  Gallt  Fyrdden,  or  Merlin's  Hill  — 

*'W1itntlis  nils  Utrlin  ■hyloms  nontltlic]'  uy], 
In  >ilH|M  ililTi,  bmfnm  Uii  rgir  of  day, 
Wlimo  ha  oonintld  wlUi  hli  iprisbti  numiait  roBnd." 
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The  rocky  cbair  near  the  Eummit  of  the  hill,  from  wlieace  he  ia  sud  to 
have  delivered  hia  propheciea,  &ud  the  cave  in  which  he  ia  reported  to 
have  made  hia  iacaatationa,  are  supposed  to  have  their  existeace  only  in 
the  fictiona  of  poetry  aud  romance.  A.t  all  events  the  tourist  will  seek 
in  vain  for  any  place  that  can  answer  the  description  of  Spenser,  whmi 
Britomart  viaita  the  cave  under  the  conduct  of  her  nurse,  Glance  : — 

"Thit  dnvlfBI  rlxxi 
It  1)  ■  hidvmi  hollow  can  (Uiejr  uy) 

From  Uia  iwirt  Bu-iy.  bunhllng  dovni  ■|uo>, 
EmoDgit  U»  woody  hillM  of  Djrnenwr.'' 

The  poet  wama  against  entering  "  that  same  banefull  bowre,"  and  tells 
us  we  may  "  heare  gastly  noyse  of  iron  chaines,  which  thousand  sprlghtB, 
with  long-enduring  pains,  doe  toaae." 

The  death,  or  rather  departure,  of  Merlin  was  as  romantic  as  hia 
birth.  He  sailed  away  in  a  ship  of  glass,  and  was  never  more  heard  of — 
eifcept  in  his  prophecies,  which  during  centuries  after  were  the  watch- 
words of  liberty  and  the  stimulants  to  victory  in  many  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Britons  in  the  kingdoms  and  princedoms  of  Wales.  The 
prophet  took  with  him  the  "thirteen  precious  curiosities  of  Britain:" 
among  them  were  the  "  Com  Braugaled,"  a  horn  which  furnished  any 
liquor  dewred ;  the  "  Maudry  Eluned,"  a  ring  which  rendered  the  wearer 
invisible;  and  the  "  Oadair,"  a  chair  which  carried  a  person  seated  in  it 
wherever  he  wished  to  go.  There  are  other  accounts,  however — hut 
these  being  recorded  by  the  poets  are  not  to  be  depended  on — which 
assert  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lady  who  waa  a  witch,  and  that 
she  wiled  him  into  a  cave,  which  by  some  magic  words  she  hermetically 
seated  up  for  ever,  and  so  the  magician -prophet  peHahed.  Of  this  legeud 
Tennyson,  the  Poet  Liaureate,  has  made  pleasing  use  in  his  "  Idylls  of 
the  King." 

Carmarthen  ia  the  Maridununi  of  the  Romans  ("  Maridunnm,  that  is 
now,  by  change  of  name,  Oa'yr  Marrddin  ealfd").  In  later  times  it 
became  the  reaidence  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales  ;  but  when,  on  the 
division  of  Wales  in  876  by  Rhodri  Mawr,  into  the  three  dominions  of 
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North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  Powis,  the  seat  or  government  of  the 
prioccB  of  South  Wales  was  removed  to  Dynevor,  then  a  jdace  of  greater 
■trength.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  the  capital  of  all  Wales,  a 
"  distinction  that  was  recognised  afler  it  was  annexed  to  England  as  a 
Principality,  the  exchequer  and  mint  being  kept  here."  The  cattle, 
which  was  dismantled  by  order  of  parliament  in  1648,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station.  It  endured  all  the  "  wild 
vicissitudes"  incident  to  periods  of  continual  war,  but  part  of  it  is  s^U  in 
existence,  having  been  incorporated  with  the  county  jail.  In  1644  we 
find  "  the  towne  of  Carmarthen  was  fortified  with  a  mud  wall ;"  hnt  that 
did  not  prevent  its  being  "gotten  by  the  sword  of  Pembrokeshire  men" 
in  the  same  year.  Five  years  afterwards  a  worse  enemy  than  even  the 
"  Pembrokeshire  men  "  was  at  its  gates  ;  for  "  in  July,  1640,  that  bloody 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  Carmarthen,  upon  his  way  to  Ireland,  where  he 
committed  many  bloody  massacres  in  Tredagh  and  Wexford."  The 
shells  of  two  priories  yet  remain  to  indicate  the  former  greatnesa  of  the 
place.  Some  broken  walla  still  bear  the  name  of  the  "  Nuns'  Walk,"  and 
in  "  Friars'  Park"  acme  relics  of  the  old  stmctnre  may  yet  be  traced. 
There  are  two  churches ;  that  dedicated  to  St  Peter  is  a  very  interesting 
structure,  less  for  "architectural  pretensions"  than  for  its  monnmental 
records,  of  which  the  edifice  is  full,  the  most  remarkable  of  Qiem  being  a 
tomb,  on  which  recline  the  effigies  of  that  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  in  describing  Bynevor.  The  brave  knight 
is  clad  in  plate  armour,  and  at  the  feet  of  bis  lady,  who  lies  beside  him, 
is  placed  her  emblem,  the  dove.  Near  the  south  door  ia  a  monument, 
erected  so  recently  as  1843,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Robert  Farrar,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, "  was  burnt  in  the  markett 
place  where  the  conduit  is."  The  atone  that  was  the  pediment  of 
the  stake  at  which  the  martyred  bishop  died,  now  fonns,  we  were  told, 
the  apex  of  the  spire  of  Abergwilli  Church.  Carmarthen,  however,  has 
monnmenta  to  more  recent  worthies.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town,  a  plain  obelisk  of  grey  limestone  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  Piclon,  in  lien  of  the  more  elaborate  monument  to  that 
hero,  which  formerly  occupied  the  ute.    In  "  Nott"  Square,  occnpying 
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the  spot  where  the  old  market  crow  need  to  Btand,  ia  »  bronze  natuo  of 
the  military  hero,  after  whom  the  square  ia  named ;"  while  a  tall  pilUr 
records  the  names  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  23rd  Regiment — the 


Welsh    Fusiliers — who    perished   during   the   war   iu   the  Crimea,  in 
1854—55. 

Although  Carmarthen  is  en  interesting  town,  clean,  well  bailt,  and 
well  ordered,  auspiciously  situated,  and  prosperous — its  prosperity  having 
been  largely  augmented  by  the  South  'Western  Railway — it  is  from  the 
country  adjacent  that  the  visitor  will  derive  special  enjoyment.  We 
have  partially  described  that  which  borders  the  river  down  from  Llan- 
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deiln,  bat  from  the  churcli  tower,  or  from  any  of  tbe  heights,  he  will 
note  a  spot,  to  which  he  may  make  pilgrimage.  It  is  the  White  House 
(in  Welsh,  Ty  Owyn),  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  which  be 
Retired  in  age,  when  weary  of  the  tarmoil  of  the  Metropolis.*  An 
Irishman  by  birth,  an  Englishman  by  long  residence,  it  was  in  Wsles  ho 
drew  his  latest  breath.  Jnst  before  his  deatli  he  removed  to  Carmarthen ; 
there  he  died,  and  there  in  St.  Feter's  Chnrch  was  buried.  But  it  Is  in 
LUngnnnor  Chnrch,  the  parish  in  which  is  the  White  House,  that  a 
tablet  liss  been  erected  to  his  memory.  This  monument  of  regard  was 
raised  by  an  eccentric  Pembrokeshire  squire.  We  gire  the  inscription, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  we  ever  recollect  reading : — "  This 
Stone  was  erected  at  the  Instance  of  William  Williams,  of  Ivy  Tower, 
owner  of  Penddaylwn  Vawr,  in  Llangunnor,  part  of  the  Estate  there 
once  belonging  to  the  deservedly  celebrated  Sir  Kichard  Steele,  Knight, 
chief  Author  of  the  Essays  named  Tailers,  Guardians,  and  Spectators. 
And  he  wrote  the  Christian  Hero,  the  Englishman,  and  the  Crisis ;  The 
ConeciouB  Lover,  and  other  Fine  Flays.  He  represented  several  Places 
in  Parliament.  Was  a  Staunch  and  able  Patriot,  finally  an  Incom- 
parable Writer  on  Alorality  and  Christianity.  Hence  the  ensuing  Lines 
in  a  Poem  colled  'The  Head  of  the  Rock.' 
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work.  Sitnated  on.  the  eztremUy  of  a  rid$«  alongaido  tb«  river,  the 
church  Gomnunds  aa  extensive  view  of  the  pleasant  vale  of  Towy, 
including  Merlin's  Hill ;  the  not  inelegant  tower  raised  in  the  vale  to 
the  memory  of  Xelaon ;  Grongar  Hill ;  the  abrupt  eminence  on  which 
standa  Dryelwyn  Castle ;  and,  down  the  vale,  peeping  out  from  amongst 
the  woodB,  the  rained  towers  of  the  once  stately  pile  of  Dynevor. 

At  Carmarthen  station,  a  mile  or  bo  from  the  town,  we  rejoin  the 
railway. 

The  train  passes  along  the  bridge  that  croasea  the  river  Towy,  aad, 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  milea,  halts  at  St.  Clears.  Thia  little  town — 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gynin  and  TafiF — is  now  of  small  impor- 
tance ;  in  times  past,  however,  it  possessed  a  priory  and  a  castle  of  some 
note,  Daring  the  period  of  that  strange  uprising,  the  Bebecca  riots, 
Bt.  Clears  was  one  of  the  chief  rendezvons  of  the  "  daughters  of  the 
gate."  Here,  at  nights,  mobs  congregated,  and  hence  proceeded  to  do 
execution  npon  any  of  the  neighbonring  "  pikes"  which  had  been  marked 
for  deslrnction.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  children  of  Rebecca — 
some  on  foot,  but  the  majority  on  horseback — demoUshed  the  gate, 
destroyed  the  dwelling  of  the  affrighted  keeper,  and  disappeared  to  enact 
the  same  scene  elsewhere.  As  often  as  a  gate  was  restored,  so  often  did 
Rebecca  appear  before  it,  Aftjjr  a  time  not  only  toll-bars,  but  union 
workhouses,  became  obnoxious,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
detachments  of  troops  in  them  to  protect  them  from  violence.  At  length, 
to  auch  an  extravagant  pitch  did  the  conduct  of  the  rioters  reach,  that 
they  ventured  to  enter  Carmarthen  in  broad  day,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  destroying  its  "  Unbn."  From  the  accomplishment  of  thia 
nndertaking,  however,  they  were  fortunately  prevented  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  who  at  once  disperaed  the  rioters  and  took 
some  priaoners. 

These  extraordinary  practices  were  continued,  with  slight  inter- 
mission, during  the  yeara  1843 — 44,  and  were  not  confined  to  Car- 
marthenshire, where  the  insurrection  originated,  but  were  pursued  also 
in  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan.  Secrecy  and  dispatch 
characterized  the  movement.     All  rewards  offered  by  the  outhorities  for 
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inronnation  were  offered  in  vaia ;  none  betrayed  hU  accomplice.  '  False 
alarms  continnally  haraaaed  the  military:  mnttera  became  aerioUB. 
Honaea  of  peraona  anppoaed  to  be  nnfriendly  to  the  movement  were 
destroyed;  inceudiariam  waa  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
even  mnrder  was  threatened.  A'  diviaion  of  metropolitan  police  was 
Bent  to  the  aid  of  the  military.  At  length  many  of  the  rioters  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  several  counties,  and,  in  Carmarthenshire,  seven- 
teen rioters,  "  including  Shoui  "Scybor,"  were  transported  for  life,  and 
one,  "  Dai  y  Cantwr,"  for  twenty  years.  The  force  of  law  in  the  end 
prevailed  over  "  divine  right  of  insarrection,"  and,  at  last,  completely 
cmahed  it.  Rebecca,  after  exhibiting  a  carious  phase  of  Welsh  character, 
ceased  to  exist.  The  subject  is,  however,  remembered  by  the  peasantry, 
and  also  by  those  who  feel  the  severity  of  the  tax  on  travellers,  turn- 
pikes being  both  numerous, and  costly  in  Sontb  Wales. 

Three  miles  to  the  south  of  St.  Clears,  where  the  Taff  becomee  an 
estnary  of  the  sea,  is  Laughame,  a  small  seaport,  which,  althoogh  con- 
taining no  more  than  about  1,600  inhabitants,  haa  a  mayor  and  corporation 
of  ils  own,  and  possesses  a  comparatively  large  and  valuable  amonnt  of 
property  to  divide  amongst  its  freemen.  Laugbarne  haa  the  reputation 
of  being  a  cheap  place,  and  consequently  has  been  fixed  on  aa  a  reaidence 
by  many  whose  purpose  is  economy ;  bnt  the  principal  attraction  for 
tourists  will  be  the  old  Norman  castle  and  the  parish  church.  "The 
ancient  appellation  of  this  town  and  castle"  (we  borrow  from  Dr. 
Bcnttie),  "according  to  the  native  writers,  appears  to  have  been 
Llocham.  Its  still  more  ancient  name  is  Abercoran,  or  Cowan 
—  the  'Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Coran' — which,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  castle,  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  Local  tradition  sal's 
that  the  parish  church  formerly  stood  upon  a  farm,  in  an  island  called 
Crnseland,  that  is,  Christ's  land ;  bnt  of  the  sacred  edifice  not  a  vestige 
R  to  support  the  tradition — 


' '  Not  In  irch  or  uva  or 
Not  (  nllo  oimrki  Ui*  | 

Floor  uhl  lltlltd  nnlt 
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The  corporation  cooBists  o(  a  portreeve,  a  recorder,  nn  indefinite  nanibcr 
of  aldermen,  two  common  attorney?,  fonr  constables,  and  aeventy-aix 
burgeBBea,  who  have  eharee  in  lands  and  commona  which  were  given  to 
tho  corporation  by  '  Sir  Quido  de  Brian  the  younger,  lord  marcher  of  the 
said  town  and  lordtihip  of  Langharne,'  in  the  reign  of  King  John." 

The  charch  ie  surronnded  by  a  churchyard,  which  wo  found  a  perfect 


model  of  beauty  and  repose.  The  graves  were  kept  distinct  and  in  good 
order,  and  were  adorned  with  flowers  ;  the  paths,  shaded  with  evergreens 
and  yew-trees  of  great  age,  were  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  the  tomb- 
stones, regularly  cleaned  and  painted  once  a  year,  tend  to  show  the  affec- 
tion of  the  living  for  the  memory  of  the  dead.  AltogelUer  the  church  and 
churchyard  of  Langharne  are  among  the  most  pleasing  spectacles  we 
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Iiave  witaeued  in  tbo  Pnndpality,  and  are  snch  as  to  tempt  visitors  to 
prolong  their  stay  in  tlie  quaiot  and  ancient  village-town.  In  this 
neigbbonrhood,  alao,  tonriate  will  find  many  of  tboee  nngular  drippino 
OAVBa,  which  aboand  on  the  bill-sides,  forming  admirable  subjects  for  the 
artist,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Coleman  bos  pictured. 


Having  again  reached  St.  Clears  we  re-enter  the  rul  way  •carriage, 
and  in  a  few  minntes  pasH  Wbitland  station,  to  tbe  Hght  of  wbich  ia  seen 
Whittond  Abbey,  aitoated  in  a  sequestered  spot;  surrounded  by  steep 
and  wooded  hills ;  a  lonely  but  pleasant  place,  occupying  tbe  site  of  the 
ancient  abbey  founded  by  Faulinus,  a  pupil  of  St.  Illtyd, 
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Whentlietnia  drawBup  at  the  nextBlAtion.tliAtatKABBBBTBKoAD, 
some  of  the  csrriAgea  are  in  Carmarthen ahi re  and  aome  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke — through  which  latter  codnty  the  remaining  portion  of  our 
journey  lies. 

Pembrokeehire,  vehich  Giraldns  CambrensiB,  himself  a  native,  caUa 
"  the  most  [Jessaut  country  in  all  the  world,"  forming  the  extreme  west 
of  South  Wales,  is  the  first  object  that  offers  itself  as  a  resistance  to  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  rolling  in  between  Cape  Clear  and  the 
Land's  End,  there  precipitate  themselves  against  the  iofiy  clifis,  and 
become  broken  into  two  divisions,  named  respectively  the  Brietol  and 
St.  George's  Channel;.  Ita  coast,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  is 
extremely  irregulsr,  aud,  especially  towards. the  south,  presents  a  bleak, 
wild,  and  gloomy  appearance ;  and  in  foul  weather  is  ever  a  terror  to  the 
approaching  mariner.  But  natnre,  as  a  compensation  for  this  inhospitable 
coast,  has  bestowed  upon  the  county  the  magnificent  estuary  of  Milford 
Haven,  which  intersects  rt,  and  jusdy  forms  its  chiefest  boosL  The 
country  posseeeea  no  very  prominent  features;  no  rivers  of  any  great 
length,  no  lakes,  no  extensive  plains;  but  its  surface  is  generally 
undulating,  and  in  the  north  swells  up  into  the  FreccUan  mountains — a 
slaty  ridge  ten  miles  long — which  alttuu  an  elevation  not  far  short  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  exposure  to 
the  south-west  winds,  and  consequent  deficiency  in  trees,  the  character 
of  its  landscape  scenery  is  for  the  most  part  barren,  but  almost  always 
picturesque. 

Pembrokeshire  anciently  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Demet«, 
and  received  its  present  name  from  its  position — being  derived  from  two 
Welsh  words  Qwn,  6ro,)  which  may  be  translated,  as  in'  England,  by 
Land's  End,  or,  as  in  France  and  Spun,  by  Fiulsterre.  It  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  remuna  of  antiquity.  The  mysterious  cromlech,  watching  the 
course  of  ages,  still  occupies  the  atatjon  assigned  it  by  its  primeval 
builder ;  watch-towera  and  Danish  encampments  are  frequent  along  the 
coasts,  where  they  crown  almost  every  other  steep;  whilst  of  medifeval 
times  there  are  domestic,  military,  and  ecclesiasticsl  relics,  noted  for  their 
number,  magnificence,  and  extent. 
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Speaking  generally,  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  from  east  to 
west,  would  divide  the  county  into  two  diatricta.  To  the  north  of  thii 
line  we  encoanter  a  people  speakiog  the  Welsli  language,  and  having  the 
well-defined  featarea  of  the  Celtic  race.  On  the  south  there  is  a 
sensible  difference.  The  inhabitants  use  the  English  langnago  abne, 
whilst  their  physiognomy,  wholly  diBtioct  from  their  neighbonra  of  the 
hill-coantry,  proclaims  them  to  be  of  a  different  race. 

The  county  is,  according  to  an  old  historian,  "  partly  Datcb,  partly 
English,  partly  Welsh,"  a  colony  of  Flemings  being  there  planted,  of 
whom  B  circamstantial  account  is  given  by  Selden,  in  a  note  on  a  passage 
of  Drayton  {"  Folyolbion  "),  which  describes  the  Flemings  as  emigrants, 
in  consequence  of  inundations  that  "swamped"  their  land.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  They  were  "  Undly  received "  by  the 
king,  "  in  respect  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  with  their  earl,  Baldwin, 
Earl  of  Flanders,"  and  settled  chiefly  in  Northumberland ;  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  found  so  unruly  that  "  King  Henry  was  under  the 
necessity  of  driving  them  into  Wales."  Other  historians  assert  that  it 
was  by  persuasion,  and  not  compulsion,  they  became  "settlers"  among 
the  Welsh ;  the  Anglo-Normans  finding  them  brave  and  valuable  allies, 
while  their  habits  of  thrifr  and  induatry  made  them  useful  examples,  as 
well  as  auxiliaries,  to  the  conquerors.  The  second  Henry  gave  them 
direct  encouragement,  and'  considerably  augmented  their  numbers, 
recommending  them  to  his  knights  as  ready  and  powerful  partiEaas,  the 
more  to  >be  trusted  because  so  thoroughly  isolated  in  the  midst  of  merci- 
less enemies,  against  whom  they  were  perpetually  compelled  to  keep 
watch  and  ward.  Of  their  domestic  architecture — strong  houses,  easily 
and  readily  fortified  against  bands  of  marauders — there  exist  picturesque 
remains  in  mauy  parts  of  the  country,  the  massive  chimneys  being  those 
that  have  best  withstood  the  assaults  of  time.  It  is  by  no  means  certun, 
however,  that  these  ruins  are  what  tradition  affirms  them  to  be — remains 
of  Fiemith  architecture.  Some  architects  and  archnologists  have  recently 
promulgated  opinions  that  they  are  of  a  date  much  later;  that  no 
structures  resembling  them  exist  in  Flanders;  and  that  they  were 
probably  erected  by  the  Welsh,  who  borrowed  their  character  from 
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Briltany.  Giraldus,  speaking  of  tlieso  FlemiDgB  in  bie  time,  eaye  they 
wera  a  stout  and  resulute  nation,  "  aait  very  troubleBome  to  tlie  Welsh 
by  their  freqaeot  skirmishes;  a  people  skiUed  in  the  bueiaeBs  of  clothing 
and  merchandize,  and  ever  ready  to  increase  their  stock  at  any  pains  or 
hazard,  by  sea  and  by  laud — a  most  puissant  nation,  and  equally  prepared. 


as  time  and  place  shall  require,  eitlicr  for  the  sirord  or  for  the  plough. 
And,  to  add  one  thing  more,  a  nation  most  devoted  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  faithful  to  the  English." 

Pembrokeshire  has  produced  many  celebrated  characters.  Amongst 
these  may  be  tncution'ed  St.  David  and  St,  Teilo  ;  Girnldus  Cambrenais ; 
Henry  VII.;  General  Laugharne,  who  in  the  last  attempt  made  during 
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the  civil  wara  to  support  tlie  riglita  of  Charles  was  entrnsted  nnth  the 
command  of  the  royalut  troops  ;  Robert  Record,  the  ioventor  of  the  sign 
of  equality — the  first  writer  in  English  on  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
arithmetic — the  person  who  first  introdnced  the  knowledge  of  algebra 
into  England — and  the  first  who  adopted  the  Gopemican  system ;  the 
Lady  Neeta,  who  for  her  beauty  and  fate  baa  been  named  the  "  Helen  of 
Wales  ;"  Mistress  Lucy  Walters,  mother  of  the  "  unfortnnate  "  Dnke  of 
Monmouth ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  gallant  Picton,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  connty  and  at  one  time  one  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Such  is  the  connty  and  such  are  the  people  by  whom  we  are 
sarronnded  when  we  leave  the  tnun  at  Narberth  Road. 

Our  pnrpose  in  alighting  here  is  to  accompany  the  tonrist  to 
fair  and  fashionable  Tenby;  one  of  the  prettiest,  pleasantest,  qnietest, 
and  in  all  respects  the  most  attiacCivs  of  the  sea-bathing  towns  that 
adorn  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales.  The  distance  is  fourteen 
miles,  and  coaches  are  ready  to  take  passengers  from  almost  every 
train.  At  Xarberth,  which  is  more  than  three  miles  from  the  station, 
we  halt  to  examine  the  fragment  of  its  old  castle,  which,  although  of 
no  great  extent,  is  well  worthy  a  visit.  From  the  commanding  site  it 
occupies,  and  its  hoary  aspect,  this  ruin  has  a  picturesqne  and  imposing 
effect  when  viewed  from  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  In 
those  stirriug  times,  when  the  Anglo-Normans  contended  daily  with 
the  former  masters  of  the  soil,  it  was  of  much  importance — strong,  and 
situated  so  as  best  to  defend  "  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  in  the 
country,"  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  castle  to  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  "  in 
recompense  for  his  good  services  in  the  wars."  In  the  civil  wars,  siding 
with  the  king,  it  was  sadly  injured  by  the  troops  of  the  parliament ;  hut 
afterwards,  in  1657,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Onptain  Costell,  an  adherent 
it  would  seem  of  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell ;  for  in  the  archives  of  the 
corporation  of  Tenby  we  have  seen  a  document  which  notices  an  order  by 
his  Mujesty  (Charles  II.)  respecting  a  iietition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby, 
which  complained  that  Cnptain  Caetell  bad,  "  during  the  times  of  usurpa- 
tion," presumed  to  set  up  a  market  at  a  "  village  "  called  Narberth,  which 
market  the  petitioners  prayed  may  be  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  or  its 
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continuance  would  lead  to  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  of  the  king's 
town  of  Tenby. 

Before  leaving  Narberth,  we  made  an  excursion  to  Li.awhadeh, 
another  castle,  three  miles  off,  now  a  ruin,  bnt  at  one  lime  a  magnificent 
j)ile,  and  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  to  whom  it  belongs : 
and  hence  it  is  the  occupant  of  that  See  derives  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the 


House  of  Lords,  being  Baroo  Ijlawhadeii,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  "  At  St.  David's,"  it  has  been  said,  "  the  prelate  appeared  ns 
bishop;  at  Lamphey  as  a  rcspectalilc  conntry  gentleman  with  an  ecclc 
siustical  turn;  but  at  Llawhailen  as  bai-on."  TJie  fine  old  ruin  was 
rebuilt  at  one  time  by  Houghton,  a  Pembrokeshire  man,  who  was  bishop 
of  St.  Davids  from  ISGl  to  1389.     Situated  upon  an  elevation  on  the 
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laft  bank  of  the  Enatcrn  Cledd&n,  it  appears  to  beat  Hdvanlage  from  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  bank,  whence  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  kind  we  have  anywhere  seen ;  the  artist  has,  however,  given  a 
nearer  view,  picturing  it  so  as  to  represent  the  gateway,  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  of  ils  existing  remains. 

The  road  from  Xarberth  to  Tenby  is  not  one  of  the  most  agreeable. 
We  pass  the  ancient  and  picturesque  village  of  Templeton,  founded  long 
ago  by  those  Knights  Templars  whose  residence  was  at  Slebech  on  the 


banks  of  the  Eastern  Cleddau ;  cross  the  "  King's  Moor  "  at  Begelly ;  and 
as  we  approach  Tenby,  obtain  more  than  one  delightful  peep  at  the  sea, 
to  which  every  step  is  bringing  us  nenrer. 

Not  till  we  are  close  upon  it,  however,  do  we. view  the  town — 
finely  situated — occupying  a  steep  which  the  tide  " peiiinsulateth,'  with 
the  Castle  Hill  as  its  huge  sentinel — St.  Catherine's,  an  island  at 
high  water,   its  advanced  guard — and  the  fall  tower  of  St.  Mary  ils 
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beacon  and  protector.  On  one  tide  all  appean  bare — tlie  artiat  has  m 
ehown  it — while,  on  the  other,  trees  grow  in  iDxnriant  beauty,  under  the 
shadows  of  clifTa,  and  sheltered  by  near  hilla,  where  those  who  are  deli> 
cate  have  plensant  promenades,  leaving  the  side  opposite  to  the  more 
hardy  and  robnat.  The  artist  baa  pictnred  the  town  from  both  points : 
into  the  sketch  from  the  north  ho  has  introduced  the  pier,  where 


Bmali  vessels  are  protected  from  all  winds,  on  which  formerly  stood  the 
chapel  of  St.  Julinn,  where  mariners  offered  up  prayers,  and  left  their 
dole  for  tlie  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  perpetual  intercession  for 
the  seamen  and  flsbermen  of  Tenby  who  were  laboaring  on  the  perilous 
ocean. 

In  trnth,  Tenby  is  "  beautiful "  from  whichever  side  approached,  and 
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very  agreeable  wbeii  eatered.  It  conUina  fieveral  hotels,  a  circalaticg 
Ubnry,  ■  reading  room,  aod  lodging  houees  in  j^enty — the  major  port  of 
tbem,  of  course,  faciog  the  sea ;  the  markets  are  well  auppUed ;  carriages 
are  nomerona,  and  not  dear ;  boats  are  at  all  times  ready ;  the  warm  baths 
are  good,  and  the  bathing  machines  in  abundance  ;  while  the  santle,  the 
gnat  attraction  of  this  charming  sea-town,  are  very  extensive — becom- 
ing BO  hard,  almost  instantly  after  the  tide  is  out,  that  the  thinnest  shoe 
inay  be  worn  by  walkera  who  tread  them — and,  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  town,  there  is,  at  all  times,  shelter  from  winds  to  be  avoided. 

It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that,  as  a  "  watering  place,"  Tenby  has  advan- 
tages second  to  thoee  of  no  seaport  in  the  kingdom  :  to  our  minds,  it  ia  a 
recommendation,  aod  not  a  drawback,  that  a  railway  doea  not  mn  right 
into  the  honses,  althoagh  sufficiently  near  to  give  help  without  encum- 
brance. 

We  shall  show  presently  how  many  attractions  it  has  to  induce  walks 
and  drives — temptations  to  exerciae,  the  source  of  health.  Before  we  do 
so,  however, — before  we  even  take  our  ramble  round  the  town, — let  us 
visit  the  old  church,  and  the  venerable  walls,  the  castle,  towers,  and 
battlements,  on  which  the  cnrions  eye  has  been  fixed,  from  the  moment 
sight  is  obtained  of  Tenby. 

Tenbt  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  it  is  aitnated  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  the  largest  in  Pembrokeshire,  It  cooststs  of  a  navo 
and  chancel,  with  side  usles,  and  has  a  square  battlemented  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  of  Bath  stone,  rising  from  the  south  aisle  of  the 
chancel  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet — a  notable  land- 
mark for  mariners.  Looking  down  the  High  Street  upon  the  three 
gables  forming  the  west  front,  the  exterior  haa  no  peculiar  feature, 
excepting  two  fine  perpendicular  windows — the  only  two  alike  through- 
oat  the  structure.  Entering  the  interior  through  the  low  arch  that  forms 
the  western  entrance,  and  passing  under  the  middle  gallery,  the  fine 
flight  of  altar  steps  at  the  oppoute  end  has  a  grand  effect,  and  the  great 
size  of  the  building  is  at  once  perceptible.  The  extreme  leugth  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-live  feet,  and  the  breadth  proportion  ably  large ;  but 
thia  extensive  area  Is  broken,  and  the  flatness  relievedi  by  two  rows  of 
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pilluB  and  arches  that  aeparate  the  aialea  from  the  ceotre,  and  serve  to 
aiipport  the  lofty,  overhangtog  roofg,  of  great  width,  from  which  hang 


the  not  inelegant  chandeliers.  The  greater  portion  of  the  floor  is 
encumbered  with  close  fixed  pews,  that  rise  in  galleries  against  the  walls 
of  both  aisles;  bat  the  chancel,  which  has  had  Ita  magnificent  roof 
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recently  repaired,  and  a  fine  moDumental  window  ineerted  in  the  east 
wall,  is  fdmiehed  with  appropriate  open  seats.      The  north  uele  presents 
a  goodly  store  of  monnmental  antiqni- 
ties.    Not  far  from  each  other,  under 
richly  ornamented  niches  in  the  wall, 

are  two  very  ancient  tombs — the  greater  » 

part  of  both  hidden  by  the  pews.  On 
one  is  the  e£Bgy  of  a  naked,  emaciated 
monk,  with  a  winding-sheet  thrown 
partly  over  it.  The  other  containe  a 
female  figure,  robed  in  well-executed 
drapery.  Both  these  we  have  engraved. 
A  little  way  further  up  is  an  extensive 
and  ambitiouB  monument,  bespattered 
with  paint  and  gilt :  it  was  erected  by 
Thomas  Bees,  of  Scotsbo rough,  "  ar- 

migcr,"   to  the   memory  of   his  wife,        irnsi  or  i  MO<ri,  t»bt  cbswii. 
who  died  in  1610.    The  husband,  bare- 
headed, in  plate-nrinoiir,  stntcly-rufBed,  and  trunk-bosed,  is  on  bended 


knees  before  a  prie-dieit;  the  wife,  in  all  her  fritted  finffry,  ia  extended 
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hia  noble  maniion  to  fall  into  dec&y,  took  poBseaaion  of  a  ruined  turret 
that  overfanng  the  wild  cliffs,  and  occupied  himself  in  exhibiting  lights 
along  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  bewildering  mariners,  and  enticing 
them  to  certain  deetrnclion,  so  that,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  he  might 
become  possessed  of  the  property.  Bat  he  suffered  a  jast  and  terrible 
punishmeut,  as  we  stated  when  TJaiting  bis  seat  at  Dunraren.  Afler 
this  he  resigned  hie  manor  and  castle,  which  thus  passed  into  other 
hands.  He  is  buried  here,  and,  according  to  his  epitaph,  here  "  awaits 
a  glorious  Tesarrectioa ! "  The  tomb  which  Fenton  suppoees  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Tully,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was 
buried  at  Teuby,  is  on  the  uorth  of  the  altar  steps.  The  finest  of  all  the 
monoments,  however,  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  portion  of  the 
White  family.  It  fills  the  arch  at  the  left  band  side  of  the  altar  steps  ; 
the  base,  of  alabaster,  divided  into  compartments  and  filled  with  batti 
reliepi,  supports  two  male  figures,  dressed  in  a  style  characteristic  of  the 
time.  The  Whites  were  exiensire  merchants  of  Tenby  for  several 
generations.  It  was  one  of  this  family,  John  Griffith  White,  who  aided 
in  the  Citcape  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbary. 
He  concealed  him  for  a  time  in  his  house  at  Tenby,  provided  a  ehip  for 
his  accommodation,  and  took  bim  off  to  Bretagne.  After  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  be  rewarded  his  strenuous  adherent  and 
great  benefactor  with  a  lease  of  all  the  crovm  lands  about  Tenby, — 
"  a  good  recompense,"  to  use  the  words  of  George  Owen,  the  old  histo- 
rian of  Pembrokeshire,  "  done  to  one  man  for  a  good  deede  done  to  the 
whole  realme."  After  this  the  Whites  ranked  for  a  long  time  with  the 
first  gentry  of  the  county.*  A  branch  of  the  family,  we  are  told,  con- 
tiinied  on  the  banks  of  Milford  Haven,  as  ship-owners  and  merchants, 
up  to  the  present  century,  when,  in  1813,  Gaptun  Henry  White  was 
accidentally  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  near  the  spot  on  which 
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his  anceator,  npwarda  of  three  centuriea  before,  had  landed  tlie  Earl  of 
Richmond. 

This  is  the  only  ctmrch  in  Tenby — if  we  except  the  Cemetery  Chapel, 
which  )iM  recently  been  erected  in  the  ontekirta  of  the  town.   lo  snmmer 


time  it  ia  always  full ;  seats,  however,  are  reserved  for  Btrangers,  who  are 
consequently  expected,  or  rather  required,  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
repairs. 

A  morning  at  Tenby  tn&y  be  pleasantly  and    profitably  spent  in 
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examining  the  old  walla,  the  tower  on  the  Castle  Hill,  the  remsina  of  the 
caatlo,  and  the  towers  and  gateways  that  yet  defy  the  inroads  of  time. 
If  left  to  themselves  by  the  "  authorities,"  that  is  perhaps  their  good, 
rnther  thnn  their  ill,  fortnne ;  for  if  little  has  been  done  to  protect  them 
from  decay,  nothing  has  at  all  events  been  attempted  with  a  view  to  their 


"  restoration."    There  are  few  mailed  towns  in  the  kingdom  so  easily 
examined,  or  so  fruitful  of  reward. 

Tenby  is  a  very  old  place.  So  fsr  back  as  1150  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  its  inhabitants  being  fierce  and  warlike  ;  it  was  twice  tnken  by 
the  Welsh  before  the  close  of  the  twetClh  century,  and  twice  "  reduced 
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to  uhea."  Its  castle  was  then  a  lai^e  sod  etrong  building — it  b  now  a 
ghapeleu  rain  ;  bnt  some  of  the  walla  are  ttadonbtedly  seven  hundred 
years  old.  Dnring  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  according  to  Leland, 
"  the  towne  was  strongli  wsnlled  and  well  gated,  every  gate  having  hia 
port  collis  ex  tolido  ferro."  To  trace  these  walls,  aome  of  which  are  elill 
perfect,  and  to  enter  these  towers,  two  or  three  of  which  continue  in  very 


tolerable  preservation,  is  therefore  an  enjoyment  not  often  to  be  obtained 
in  England. 

Tenby,*  as  wo  have  intimated,  was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the 


•  Til*  WeUh  nua*  of  Tinby— "  Dfntyrh  y-P^ieoid,  Uie  pluo  of  atha  "— laidi  ni  to  benm  It  nu 
■  aihlBitawnitftnrr  euly  ptriod;  inl  Itli  •lUI  ftmoui  lor  Bah— ojrilan  iB  pvUoulu,  Hblali,  bow. 
enr, are  OHij  tMrBf  tor  f\M\eg:  "Iwing  cmtin  »■«, Uief  Heme  too  ilrooK  ■  mMta  fi>r  snk* 

riUo,  "lota  miiuneiliLch,  under  Uii  ippMnncs  of  Dinlih.li  r»]l)' Wglab:  lb*  •oalharn  DinB  at 
Ui*t  ohlcfa  in  the  north  li  oDed  Denbigh,  i.e.,  little  hill,  or  Utile  roit." 
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WBtcb-tower ;  part  of  the  gAteway,  and  a  few  fragmentB  of  the  outer  walls 
that  aurronaded  the  Castle  Hfll :  the  gateway  and  fragments  are  pictured 
in  our  engrafing.  The  Caslle  Hill  ie  an  immense  limestone  bastion,  that 
projects  into  the  sea  (dividing  the  North  from  the  South  Bands)  at  the 
point  where  the  sides  meet.    Tlie  other  two  sides  were  defended  by 


thick,  lofty  walls,  that  ran  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  termi- 
nated both  ways  on  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  cliff.  These  are  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  beside  them,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
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their  course,  a  pleasant  walk,  shaded  with  trees,  occupiee  the  site  of  the 
ancient  moat.  The  beat  view  of  these  old  walls  is  from  the  north-west 
corner,  from^whence  it  viill  bo  seen  they  are  of  very  unequal  length. 
One  ceases  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  leaving  a  space  |of  about 
fifty,  between  iu  termination  and  the  cliff,  aa  an  entrance  to  the  town, 
where  the  fine  North  Gate  used  to  stand ;  the  other  runs  in  a  straight 
line  lo  the  sonth,  and  is  strengthened  by  frequent  towers  of  various  sizes 


and  shapes.  Tliis  at  the  angle  is  round,  and  "  batters"  for  about  four 
feet  from  the  base.  A  flagstaff  rises  from  the  tower,  and  over  the  broken 
battlements  hangs  a  rich  mantle  of  ivy,  clasping  the  corbels  in  its  creep- 
ing course  down  the  sides.  A  little  wny  on  is  seen  another  almost 
similar  ;  and,  farther  still,  the  walk  terminates,  and  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  south-west  gateway — a  huge  semicircular  bastion,  seamed  with 
vegetation  and  entered  by  a  circular  arch,  which  contained  the  port- 
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cnllis.  The  battlements  and  lancet-holes  hsvt  been  walled  Dp,  and  the 
sharp-pointed  arches  that  anpported  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  the 
walk  above,  have  been  broken  tbrongb.*  The  space  between  this  and 
the  nest  tower  is  known  as  the  "  South  Pool,"  and  is  occupied  by  yards 
and  shedfl.  For  about  eighty  yards  the  wall  hero  appears  to  be  of  more 
recent  date  than  the  rest,  and  a  stone  inserted  therein  tells  ua  it  was 
erected  when  the  Armada  threatened  our  shores,  when — 


Hence,' the  wall  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  that  giuly  contrasts  with 
the  old  grey  limestone,  and  terminates  in  a  little  square  turret — much 
resembling  the  church  towers  of  the  district — that  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  solid  rock  from  which  it  springs. 

The  fortifications  were  defended  throogh  two  rows  of  lancet-boles : 
the  lower  can  be  reached  from  the  ground ;  to  command  tJie  other  a 
succession  of  poiuted  arches  supported  the  archers'  path  leading  round 
the  battlements,  from  sea  to  sea. 

In  one  of  the  houses  perched  on  this  cliff,  and  here  pictured,  we 
resided  during  onr  pleasant  stay  at  Tenby ;  the  group  is  not  inappro- 
priately called  "Belmont;"  and  so  near,  as  to  be  almost  part  of  the 
dwelling,  is  the  olu  square  tower — one  of  the  seaward  defences  ot  the 
town.  Hence  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  very  beautiful  view :  imme- 
diately underneath,  at  the  foot  of  that  huge  rock,  the  firm  sands  extend 
to  St,  Catherine's  Isle,  seen  to  great  advantage  from  this  point,  in  com- 
bination with  the  Castle  Hill.  Immediately  fronting  us  is  Caldy  Island, 
joined  at  morning,  perhaps,  with  8t.  Margaret's,  to  be,  at  evening,  sepa- 
rated by  a  sea,  in  depth  "  full  fathom  five ;"  looking  landward,  a  ronnd 
tower,  of  very  doubtfiil  age,  hut  which,  we  believe,  is  by  no  means 
"venerable,"  first  meets  the  eye  ;  while  beyond  are  the  Burrows,  pretty 
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Penally,  the  trees  encircling  Gnmfreston,  the  steep  on  which  ig  Hoyle'a 


Month,  and  other  objects  that  promise  interest,  where  genial  breezes 
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blow,  and  wild  flowers  grow,  in  rich  laxnriance,  by  green  hedges,  And  in 
fallow  fields.  These  we  shall  describo  presently.  From  the  higher 
rooms  of  the  house,  or  from  the  Biinimit  of  the  toner,  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  Qiltar  Point,  and,  further  off,  "  Proud  Giltar,"  one  of  the 
most  pictaresqne  of  all  the  sea  clifb  of  the  district ;  while  in  the  extreme 
distance  is  seen  the  laud  that  encircles  Carmarthen  Bay,  and,  on  clear 
days,  Lundy  Island,  and  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  find  anywhere  a  prospect  at  once  so  extensive,  and  so  beautiful,  aa 
that  we  obtun  from  this  house— outside  of  which  there  are  no  buildings, 
for  it  stands  beside  the  old  town  wall,  the  boundary  of  the  present  town. 

From  this  tower,  gentle  reader,  we  have  watched  (aa  you  may,  and 
we  hope,  will),  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  thousand  things  that  make  a 
sea-side  dwelling  a  supreme  delight ;  often,  too,  during  portions  of  a 
Slimmer  night,  when  every  wave  sparkled  with  those  phosphoric  lights 
for  which  the  coast  is  famous.  The  sands  were  alive  always.  When 
the  tide  was  full  in,  the  contrast  between  the  foam,  snd  the  cliffs  np 
which  it  dashed,  was  a  glorious  study  for  the  artist ;  and,  when  the  tide 
turned,  it  seemed  as  if  its  halt  was  stayed  by  the  horizon.  Beneath,  upon 
the  hard  sands,  were  troops  of  laughing  children,  tripping  ladies — (many 
in  search  of  the  different  aetitue  that  fringe  the  picturesque  caverns  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  which  that  gentle-hearted  and  patient  naturalist, 
Mr.  GoBse,  has  so  foitlifully  depicted  in  Lis  beautiful  book  of  "  Tenby") 
— and  gentlemen  with  telescopes,  or  opera-glasses,  phaetons,  and  horses, 
"  promenading "  The  sands  are  aUve  with  company ;  the  bathing- 
machines,  like  overgrown  bandboxes,  are  drawn  up  on  the  shingle,  while 
the  "  washed-out"  bathing  women  sit  in  tho  son,  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  ruins  that  crown  the  Castle  Hill.  Presently  a  steamer  comes  in  sight, 
and  all  the  glasses  are  directed  to  her ;  tho  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the 
ladies,  rush  off,  some  round  tho  Castle  Hill,  others  through  the  town,  to 
see  the  strangers  disembark  at  the  pier,  by  the  baths — that  ie,  the  sheltered 
and  icetl  end  of  the  quaint  little  town.  * 

We  do  not  suppose  the  Tenby  boys  are  more  tormenting  Uian  other 
boys,  except  that  in  inland  towns  the  gamiiii  are  limited  in  mischief;  at 
the  sea-side  they  command  another  element,  and  keep  yon  in  a  state  of 
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nervous  fever  lest  they  should  be  drowned,  which  joq  consider  would  be 
a  blessing,  although  yon  warn  them  to  "  take  care,"  for  which  tiey  - 
reward  yon  with  elfin  laughs.  We  cannot  say  when  Tenby  boys  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  or  go  to  school :  when  the  tide  waa  in,  they  hung  over  from 
the  rocks  hke  barnacles,  screaming  and  shouting  to  each  other ;  when  it 
waa  ont,  they  were  in  the  water  from  daybreak  until  after  moonrise — now 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave  sticking  to  an  old  hen-coop,  or  chair,  or  broom- 


stick, or  anything;  then  buried  under  the  sand,  from  which  they  scrambled 
covered  with  shreds  of  sea-weed.  But  Ihey  were  all  angels  of  peace  in 
comparison  with  one  particular  little  water-fiend — a  Jiinmy  Cadwallader, 
aa  lithe  as  a  willow-wand,  with  long  spindle  ahanks,  And  arms  much  longer 
than  they  ought  to  have  been ;  his  head,  in  the  water,  was  like  a  huge 
Anthta  cei-eut,  and  on  shore,  the  hair  hnng  in  atriiw  over  fais  eyes.  He 
always  passed  nuder  oar  tower  (when  it  was  low  water),  lea^ng  by  the 
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hand  a  venerable -looking  blind  man,  who  sat  during  a  portion  of  the  day 
on  A  stone  near  one  of  the  neighbonring  caverns,  where  Jimmy  leil  him, 
to  enjoy  a  scramble  among  the  precipitons  rocks,  a  hunt  into  the  sea-poola 
fur  AetinuE,  or  a  wild  dash  among  the  waves,  making  bia  grandfather 
believe  he  was  going  to  "  school,"  or  "  in  a  message  for  muther."  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  Jimmy  wu  in  general  faithful  to  bis  trust,  and  always 
"  fetcbt "  his  grandfather  before  the  tide  came  too  near  his  seat. 

Jimmy's  grandfather  bad,  in  bis  early  days,  been  a  smuggler  of 
renown,  and  the  firm  expression  of  bis  mouth,  his  knotted  brows,  his  large 
and  well-formed  head,  gave  evidence,  even  at  hig  advanced  age,  that  he 
mnst  have  been  a  man  of  conrago  and  determination.  Some  said,  that  at 
times  his  intellect  was  clouded,  or  wandering.  Wo  met  bim  occasionally 
on  the  sands,  walking  rapidly  with  his  little  guide,  his  head  elevated,  his 
"  sou'wester  "  hot  thrown  back  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  blind.  He 
once  said  to  us,  "  I  should  die  in  a  week,  d'ye  see,  if  I  couldn't  scent  the 
sea-breeze,  and  I  wunder  otlen  how  any  one  can  live  without  it.  I  can 
tell  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  it's  ever  so  far  out,  by  the  sonnd ;  and 
Jimmy  knaws  that  when  it's  in,  I'm  always  on  the  cliffs  when  I  can't  be 
on  the  sands.  I  can  tell  what  rocks  it  dashes  against  by  the  sonnd — 
there's  great  language  in  sounds ;  though  it's  not  every  one  can  under* 
stand  them.  I  likes  beet  to  sit  near  the  cave,  when  my  little  boy  goes  to 
help  his  muther"  (oh!)  "or  to  school,"  (oh,  oh!)  "and  just  hear  the 
ripple  of  the  waves — it  is  so  sweet ;  it  tells  me  so  much  of  post  times,  and 
of  them  that  lies,  some  in  the  chnrchyard,  others  under  the  sea.  Once, 
along  this  coast,  they  us'n't  to  launch  boat  or  beam  without  coming  to 
me  fo  tell  the  signs  of  the  weather ;  but  since  they  took  to  steaming — 
setting,  I  med  say,  hot  water  agin  cold — they  don't  mind  the  Almighty's 
laws  a  bit,  but  run  against  wind  and  tide,  and  don't  care  the  snap  of  a 
rope  for  old  Joe  Jones's  word."  After  a  pause,  he  added, "  But  the  place 
is  dead,  sir — regular  dead ;  no  life  in  the  place ;  I  med  ut  here  from 
first  to  last  bells,  and  never  hear  a  gun  fired — nothing  louder  than  a  boy's 
shout,  or  a  girl's  scream  or  one  sea-bird  acreamin'  to  another.  The 
Stack  Bocks  is  the  place  for  the  birds  :  if  you've  a  mind  to  go  there,  Jim 
would  get  yon  any  amount  of  eggs, — wouldn't  you,  Jim  ?"     Jim  was 
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tnrnmg  somerMnlte  on  the  wet  sand,  varied  by  a  boimd  after  a  large 
black  water-spaniel,  named  "  Bern,"  wbo  owned  no  maBter  bat  Neptune  ; 
for  he  spent  half  his  life  in  bringing  alJckB  oat  of  the  water,  cast  in  by 
friende  or  strangers,  and  scratuhing  np  and  barking  at  huge  etonea  that 
were  too  large  to  carry. 

One  particular  evening,  Jimmy  and  hie  grandfather  came  to  tixo 
sanda  in  a  very  high  wind  ;  the  tide  was  driven  rapidly  in,  aa  the  wind 
was  on  shore.  It  was  a  grey,  cold  evening,  and  every  moment  increased 
the  roughness  of  the  sea,  for  suddenly  the  wind  chopped  round,  and 
inclined  to  try  its  atrength  against  the  very  power  it  had  assisted  ao  short 
a  time  previously.  Old  Joe  understood  it  in  a  moment,  his  colour 
mounted,  aa  he  fixed  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  grasped  his  staff  more 
firmly  in  hia  hands.  "  Waves  and  wind  are  at  it  now,"  he  said,  talking 
rapidly,  half  to  himself,  half  to  his  wayward  guide.  "  When  I  was  a 
little  lad,  about  your  size,  Jimmy,  we  used  to  call  'em  French  and  English 
—the  waves  English,  the  bragging  wind  French ;  for,  d'ye  uund  me  now, 
however  high  and  blustering  the  wind,  lad,  and  however  hard  it  trie*  to 
keep  the  (ide  out,  the  waves  gits  the  best  on't ;  they'r'  bothered  a  hit, 
and  may  be  don't  keep  time  as  well—they  may  not  swell  round 
St.  Catherine's  as  fast  as  if  the  wind  was  at  their  back ;  but  what  do  it 
signify  ? — they  conquers,  lad — they  eonquert  f  and  their  broad  crests  and 
carled  heads  laugh  at  the  wind  ;  they  raises  their  great  backs,  and  comea 
atidity  on,  with  a  roll  and  a  roar,  like  an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  and 
then  hurrah  in  their  deep  music  ronnd  their  own  island :  and  where 
do  the  wind  go  to  then  V  wbo  knaws — who  knaws  ?  Can  yah  see  the 
Worm's  Head  now  ?  Xo,  we're  too  law  for  it,  and  the  breakers  too  high. 
Are  the  gulls  in-shore  1  Bless  the  Lord  for  year  eye-sight,  Jimmy — 
what  would  I  not  give  to  we  the  sweep  of  the  wave  I  bear!"  Several 
persons  passed  old  Joe  and  Jimmy,  and  warned  them  they  had  better  go 
home — it  was  wild  weather  for  a  blind  man  and  a  little  hoy ;  but  the 
grandfather  and  grandson  were  alike  excited  by  the  storm ;  and  while 
one  gentleman,  who  knew  them  well,  was  remonstrating  earnestly  gainst 
their  remaining,  the  old  man's  hat  blew  off.  Here  was  a  chase  aJler 
Jimmy's  own  heart.    Knowing  how  the  wind  lay,  the  old  man  had  no 
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idea  of  its  drifUng  to  eea ;  uor  did  it,  at  firet,  but  wu  whirled  towarda 
the  clifb :  there  waa  a  sort  of  bay  rauoiog  in  between  two  ledgea  of  rocks 
that  joined  the  clrfla,  and  over  one  ledge  went  the  hat,  followed  by  the 
delighted  Jimmy.  The  gentleman  called  to  the  hoy  to  take  care ;  and 
his  grandfather  laughed,  while  the  wind  loaaed  his  long  white  hair,  at  the 
notion  of  Jimmy  "  taking  care  "  of  anything.  The  gentleman  did  not 
tangh,  but  Bprang  to  the  nearest  ledge,  for  he  saw  a  hnge  wave  coming, 
and  knew  that  a  portion  of  it  would  run  up  between — not,  he  hoped, 
anfficient  to  suck  the  little  lad  away  into  the  surge,  bat  eufficieDt  to  make 
him  very  anxious.  Just  as  he  scrambled  up,  so  as  to  overlook  the  hollow, 
he  saw  the  brave  httle  fellow,  with  bis  grandfather's  hat  between 
his  teeth,  struggling  manfnlly,  while  the  rentoraeless  wave  swept  shingle, 
and  sea-weed,  and  boy  away,  away,  away :  he  could  see  him  tossed  in 
the  white  foam,  jnst  as  a  sbuttleoock  is  tossed  in  the  wiad.  He  looked 
back,  and  saw  the  old  man  stiU  laughing  at  the  idea  of  Jimmy's  "  taking 
oare."  With  the  trne  courage  of  kindneBS  and  sympathy,  the  gentlemaa 
rushed  amid  the  foam.  The  next  wave  would,  he  knew,  toss  the  child 
back  ;  but  if  against  a  rock,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  safe  limb  or 
life  for  Jimmy.  On  it  came,  that  monster  wave,  and  the  little  head,  with 
occasionally  a  long  arm  or  leg  perceptible  above  the  water :  the  brave 
man  himself  was  hurled  down,  overwhelmed  for  a  moment,  but  he 
grasped  the  mannikin,  just  as  he  was  lifted  with  a  certainty  of  being 
dashed  on  the  spiked  rucks,  that  bristled  through  the  surge.  All 
this  stru^le  of  life  with  death  was  the  work  of  little  more  than  a 
minute.  Jimmy  never  let  go  the  hat — though  stupified  and  stunned, 
he  held  it  fast  between  hie  teelh.  At  last,  after  giving  himself  a  good 
shake,  he  said, — 

"Well,  that  was  the  rarest  go  I  ever  had — I  think  gran'father  11 
whop  me  for  lettin'  hie  hat  get  wet ;  bnt  ^ ou  knaw  I  coaldn't  help  it — ■ 
could  I  ?  you're  wet  too,  aod  you  couldn't  help  it,  neither."  Then, 
seemingly  from  a  sudden  impulse  he  could  not  control,  the  little  imp 
clutched  the  gentleman's  hand,  and  looking  up  at  hia  face,  burst  into  a 
roaringfit  of  tears! 

We  spent  the  beet  months  of  a  delicious  summer  in  the  pleasant 
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hoQH — Belmont — that  atanda  oa  the  brink  of  this  ocflnn-rock,  and  forma 
almoBt  a  part  of  the  venerable  tower  that  ones  protected  the  old  town. 
The  view  hence  is  always  fine,  sometimes  magnificent.  Caldy,  and  its 
cavemed  sister,  St  Margaret,  opposite  onr  windows;  "proud  Qiltar," 
that  noble  headland,  etanding  out  far  on  the  right,  washed  by  the  pare 
.sparkling  wavee  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  rolled  into  the  bay.  On  the 
left,  set  like  a  jewel  in  the  waters — snrmonnted  by  the  ruins  of  a  religions 
boase — arose  with  firmness  and  dignity  the  rocky  island  of  BL  Catherine, 
showing  patches  of  verdure,  and  blushing  here  and  there  over  the  deep 
and  caverned  fiaanres,  with  the  abandant  blossoms  of  the  sea-pink  ;  while  a 
little  beyond,  was  the  GasUe  Hill,  with  its  ruin — forming  a  commanding 
boundary  between  the  sooth  and  north  sands.  Beyond  that,  stretched 
otil  the  noble  bay  of  Carmarthen ;  and  beyond  that  again,  there  were 
dim  outlines  of  mountains,  as  if  they  were  the  exhalations  of  briUiwt 
waters.  Often,  as  we  stood  in  the  window  of  that  house,  the  only  object 
that  reminded  us  of  man's  "handywork"  was  the  remains  of  the  old  tower, 
crowning  the  projecting  rock ;  it  had  evidently  been  the  turning-point 
where  the  old  city  wall  was  continued  as  a  sea-wall.  It  was  to  ne  a  new 
delight  to  step  out  between  those  aged  battlements,  starred  by  innumerable 
wild  flowera  and  mosses,  and  enwreathed  by  sm^-leaved  ivies,  where 
the  botanist  would  find  sufficient  interest  and  occupation  for  hours,  upon 
a  few  yards  of  this  enriched  masonry.  It  was  like  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  world,  to  enter  that  old  tower  from  the  battlement- 
walk,  and  seated  safely  on  the  top,  to  enjoy  the  sea  and  the  landscape. 
Climbing  up  and  down  the  dark  rocks,  are  the  ruins  of  the  grey  sea-wall, 
now  altogether  lost  amid  the  mbble,  and  now  emerging  from  behind  a 
natural  pinnacle,  as  if  resolved  to  do  brave  battle  with  time.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  inequalities  of  these  "  remains  " — here 
a  bastion;  there,  further  on,  another  mnral  tower;  then  op  and  down, 
a  long  broken  line  of  ruin.  We  discovered  from  our  "  look-out,"  that  our 
house  rested  against  a  very  perfect  portion  of  the  wall — perfect  to  the 
second  story.  One  of  the  towers  had  absolntely  been  beguiled  into  it, 
so  that  the  drawing-room  boasts  of  a  nondescript  sort  of  oriel  recess, 
whoee  cell-like  window,  imbedded  in  the  subetantial  masonry  of  old 
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times,  commands  a  half  land-view  of  the  "barrowa,"  and  the  lovely  village 
of  Penally,  sheltered  amid  trees  and  flowers. 

AH  this  beanty  is  set  to  the  ronuc  of  the  waves,  now  sonorous  aa  an 
organ,  now  dying  avray  on  the  aands  in  wfaieperingB,  soft  as  the  breeae 
amid  the  corn.  We  never  attempted  to  resist  tha  fascination  of  watching 
the  receding  tide,  giving  as  it  did  every  moment  fresh  interest  to  the 
scene — exposing  the  base  of  some  gigantic  cavern— retreating  from 
ledges  of  rock  over  which  the  waters  danced  in  the  sunbeams  half-an- 
hour  before  as  calmly  ae  they  did  above  the  silver  sands — expodng  the 
rocky  bridge  upon  which,  at  low  water,  you  can  pass  from  St.  Margaret's 
to  Oaldy  lele,  and  enabling  yon  to  cross  the  sands,  which  are  as  firm  and 
bard  as  marble — too  firm  and  pure  to  emit  an  exhalation — to  St.  Catherine'a 
Rock,  and  explore  its  caves.  The  north  sands  are  preferred  by  many  to 
the  sontb ;  and  they  are,  as  a  pretty  descendant  of  the  ancient  Flemings 
aasnred  ns,  "  more  lively  "  than  the  south,  "  which  are  cold  and  grander, 
like  ;  bnt  it's  so  pretty  to  see  the  boata  ronnd  the  pier,  and  the  bathing- 
machines,  and  the  trees  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  flower-gardens, 
all  JDst  under  the  principal  street,  and  the  shops  so  beantifiil,  and  the 
elderly  gentlemen  so  qniet  in  the  reading-room." 

It  was  in  this  comparative  solitnde — for  none  bnt  the  inmates  of  the 
dwelling  can  obtain  entrance  to  the  tower — that  we  made  acquaintance 
with  an  interesting  aet  of  neighbours,  whom  it  was  most  agreeable  and 
most  amaung  to  watch  during  their  labours,  at  morn  and  at  eve  :  these 
neighbours  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  uest  of  sparrows.  The 
little  creatures  had  eeiEed  upon  a  fissure  in  the  old  grey  tower,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  home  ;  it  directly  faced  our  drawing-room  window,  was 
protected  by  the  parapet,  and  was  far  above  the  reach  of  the  amphibious 
Tenby  boys,  who  prowl  continually  after  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  birds  of 
the  air.  We  had  to  be  the  protectors  of  these  birds,  notwithstanding : 
we  can  tell  our  readers  bow  and  why,  if  they  have  patience,  and  will 
listen  to  another  "  illustrative  anecdote  "  of  the  urchin  we  have  just  been 
describing. 

Onr  feathered  friends  of  the  old  tower  had  reared  their  brood,  at 
least,  in  so  far  aa  to  justify  certain  embryo  attempts  at  flight.    The  young 
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birda  had  grown  bold;  first  peeping  irom  tbe  neat,  tbeo  bobbing  their 
heads  forth,  then  thrusting  up  their  shoulders,  bristling  with  stiff  stubby 
little  feathers,  to  which  the  down  still  adhered. 

One  morning  we  had  been  watching  them  as  usual,  when  the  servant 
of  the  boose  opened  the  door  and  entered  : 

"  I  begs  pardon  ;  thought  you  was  out." 

"  What  did  yoTi  want  ?  " 

"  I  wants  a  nothia';  oily  Jimmy  Cadwallader  wants  to  have  a  try  at 
taking  a  netttt,  that  he  says  is  in  the  awr  tou'r;  and  be  could  get  en,  be 
ssye,  out  of  tha  winda' ;  bang  over  the  towr,  be  says,  and  take  eo  easy." 

Jimmy  Cadwallader  was  close  behind,  and  we  recognised  him  as  the 
urchin  who  had  been  washed  out  to  sea,  and  bad  caused  us  more  alarm 
than  all  the  Tenby  boys  put  together.  Of  course,  we  read  him  a  lecture 
on  the  iniquity  of  bird-nesting,  and  endeavoured  to  touch  bis  feelings  by 
asking  him  how  he  would  like  to  be  torn  from  his  parents.  He  answered, 
with  a  grin  of  delight — 

"  I'd  be  predona  glad — they  flaps  me  so,  and  keeps  me  to  schooling." 

His  broad  sunburnt  forehead  overshadowed  his  little  sparkling  eyes  \ 
his  head  was  snrroanded  by  tufts  of  what  looked  like  scorched  grass ;  bis 
nose  was  nothing,  but  his  broad  mouth  turned  np  at  the  corners,  so  as  to 
give  his  face  the  expression  of  a  juvenile  Momns.  We  told  him  be  was 
a  very  bad  boy. 

He  answered,  with  bis  dirty  finger  in  hia  mouth,  that  "everybody  s«d 
he  was." 

We  told  him  it  was  very  likely  that  some  day  he  would  fall,  and  perhaps 
break  his  neck  and  die;  and  what  did  be  expect  if  he  lUed  in  such 
wickedneEB  ? 

The  comers  of  his  month  ran  up  under  his  eyes,  and  he  answered, 
"  Double  lessons." 

We  could  not  get  on  at  alt  with  our  visitor,  so  we  said  at  last  that  he 
should  not  go  near  the  tower ;  and  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  take  those 
yonng  birds,  we  would  have  him  punished. 

He  answered  that  "  he'd  seen  us  watching  'em  many  IJmss ;  that  he 
knew  we  wanted  'em  ourselves,  but  we  conld  never  take  'em  ourselves ;  but 
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he'd  giv  ae  the  fawr  for  '  tuppence,'  or  '  too '  for  '  nothio','  if  we'd 
let  him  have  'em."  There  nu  something  bo  Pack-like  and  comic  in  the 
little  feUow's  impertiaence,  that  we  forgot  to  be  angry,  but  ttill  lectured  and 
reasoned  with  him ;  however,  he  did  not  heed  a  word  we  eaid,  bnt  looked 
ronnd  the  room,  hia  eyes  returning  to  the  prohibited  window.  When 
we  had  said  all  we  could  think  of,  he  obierved  :  "  Gan !  nobody  would 
think  eo  much  of  a  cupple  of  sparraa  1  "—and  with  «n  expresuon  ol 
anpreme  contempt  on  hia  abtnrd  little  round-about  face,  be  stumbled  out 
of  the  room.  In  leas  than  ten  minutes  he  was  breast-high  amid  the 
wavelets  that  were  frolicking  on  the  sands,  advancing  one  after  the  other, 
atealiog  on  surely,  bat  imperceptibly,  bo  that  in  another  hour  we  saw 
him  scrambling  up  the  rocks,  while  the  wavelets  swollen  into  waves, 
dashed  and  foamed  at  their  base. 

Tourista  will  find  no  sea-coast  more  interesting  than  that  at  Tenby, 
adjacent  to  it.  The  lofty  peniuBnla  on  which  the  town  is  bailt  ia  itsell 
worthy  of  attention — much  in  shape  like  a  note  of  intern^ation,  the 
concave  side,  towards  the  north,  incloses  within  its  clifla  the  small  bay 
and  harbour.  In  this  direction  it  is  we  meet  with  the  coal  measnreB, 
which  abound  in  foaait  ferns,  egtiiteta,  and  the  so-called  beetle -etones, 
which  are  polished  and  carried  away  by  visitors  as  mementos  of  theii 
visit.  Here  the  clifia  crumble  down  to  the  aea,  covered  with  vegetation 
almost  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  southern  and  oppoaite  side  again, 
the  rocks  are  composed  of  the  mountaiu  limeatone,  and  are  bare  and 
precipitous ;  in  some  places  the  atrsta  is  smooth  as  a  wall,  in  others 
torted.  On  thia  aide  there  are  several  caverns  of  variona  shapeB  and 
siEca;  one  not  far  from  the  town,  and  known  as  Mkblin's  Cavb,  is  mnch 
admired.  We  visited  it  just  after  the  retreating  tide  had  amoothed  the 
fine  sand  that  forma  the  flooring,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  cool  and  agreeable 
retreat  from  the  heat  outside.  What  connection  it  has  with  the  bard  and 
prophet  whoae  name  it  bears  is  to  ns  unknown,  but  the  place,  from  its 
solilarineBB  and  seclusion — from  the  interior  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
aea  and  Caldy  bounding  the  horizon — would  certainly  offer  a  aatisfsctory 
refuge  from  the  pains  and  fears  of  worldly -mindednees.  It  ie  of  large 
siee,  and  is  seen  to  best  advantage  at  noon-day.  The  top,  thickly  patched 
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boons  which  natare  ofFera  bo  freely  and  ao  Uvishlf  to  the  uatoraliat. 
Anybody  wiU  tell  you  where  Jenkins  lives,  and  you  wiil  aa  readily  find 
his  neighbour,  the  saddler,  of  whom  you  may  hire  honea  or  poniea ;  his 
name  ia — Jones!  But  that  fact  givea  you  litde  information,  for  it  may 
be  the  name  of  every  second  man  you  meet.  Hie  son,  a  smart  and 
intelligent  lad,  ia  hia  charioteer;  he  is  not  "  smart"  only — he  is  bright- 
eyed  and  clear-headed,  and  yon  aTe  safe  nnder  his  guidance,  for  well  he 
knows  every 

"  Diaili  and  boilg'  dtn," 

of  the  interest  and  beauty  of  which  he  haa  not  only  full  knowledge,  hnt 
also  keen  appreciation  :  a  better  guide  yon  will  not  find ;  he  will  be  enre 
to  moke  you  pause  at  every  point  of  import  Hia  store  of  legends  if  not 
voluminous,  is  real ;  and,  though  without  any  botanical  kuovrledge,  when 
he  found  we  admired  the  wild  flowers  that  rendered  the  lanes  a  "  Aorfui 
ticeut"  bewildering  in  their  beautiful  variety,  be  always  stopped  and 
gathered,  with  taste  and  skill,  whatever  we  required.  There  is  a  close 
woody  copee,  about  a  mile  from  Teaby,  of  considerable  extent,  through 
which  rune  about  the  v>ortt  road  to  be  found  even  in  Wales ;  but  it  ia 
over-arched  at  intervale  by  interlacing  treea,  with  vistas  opening  into 
stripe  of  grassy  meadow,  or  ponda  rich  in — 

**  Hia  ETHD  mults  ot  Uie  ituidlDg  pool  (" 

it  ia  a  treasure -trove  of  wild  flowers.  We  were  greedy  gatherers — atill 
crying  "  More,  more  ;"  but  the  boy,  seeing  those  he  hod  culled  in  euch 
abundance  already  flagging  beneath  the  snn'a  rays,  aaid,  "  If  you  please, 
you  have  apecimeus  of  all  now,  and,  I  beg  pardon,  but  isn't  it  a'moat  a 
pity  to  cut  any  more  off  in  their  youth  and  beauty— ^or  nothing  f" 

Tenby,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partially 
anrrounded  by  high  lands,  that  are  a  protection  t^oinst  the  obnoztons 
winds  that  occasionally  prevail,  is  not  only  everything  that  can  be  denred 
by  the  summer  tourist,  but  is  by  no  means  ill  adapted  as  a  winter 
reudence  for  the  invalid.  The  climate,  for  the  greater  portion  of  tiie 
year,  is  warm,  dry,  and  bracing ;  the  air  is  so  mild  that  the  myrtle, 
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fuchsia,  and  verbena,  fioarish  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  roand.  Wftlah, 
in  bia  "  Uannal  of  Domestic  Medicine,"  recently  published,  aays,  that 
"  Tenby  ii  by  far  the  most  delightful  watering-place  in  the  Weat  of 
EngUnd  and  Sonth  Watee,  being  mild  in  its  winter  temperatnre,  and 
free  from  antnmnal  vegetable  decay.  It  is  one  of  the  beat  climatea  in 
England  for  the  general  run  of  invalida  who  reqnire  aea  air,  and  ie  only 
inferior  to  Undercliff  and  Torquay  for  those  who  are  afBicted  with 
palmonary  complaints."  In  one  of  the  guides  to  Tenby,  however,  a 
local  physician  holds  that  Hastings,  Ventnor,  and  Torquay— the  three 
watering-places  in  England  most  frequented  by  invalids  during  winter- 
are  all  inferior  to  Tenby  in  this  respect ;  "  the  climate  there,  although 
mild,  being  ezcesaively  relaxing.  Tenby,  on  the  contrary,  equally  mild, 
is  nevertheless  invigorating.  The  average  temperature  is  about  €0°  of 
Fahrenheit;  extreme  cold  is  seldom  experienced,  aiid  enow  rarely  lies 
upon  the  ground.  Sir  James  Clark  is  of  opinion  that  a  cold,  damp,  and 
variable  climate  gives  a  predisposition  to  consumption.  The  temperatnre 
of  Tenby  being  the  reverse,  cannot  be  an  improper  place  for  the  residence 
of  persona  with  tender  Innga.  The  climate  of  the  whole  of  South  Pem- 
brokeshire is  remarkable  for  its  mildness,  and  in  parts,  as  at  Stackpole, 
plants  which  in  most  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  require  the  protection 
of  green -houses,  thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  following  table  gives  the 
result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  temperature  of  Milford  Haven,  kept  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  at  the  Dockj-ard,  which,  lying  exposed  to  breezes 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  keen  winds  from  the  Precellau 
mountains  on  the  north,  is  by  no  means  so  warm  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tenby  ■.— 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  Tenby  is  nearly  as  equable  and 
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mild  aa  that  of  Madeira,  and  consequently  veil  adapted  for  a  winter 
reudence." 

At  preaent  Tenby  is  diatant  twelve  milea  from  a  rwlway — the  ter- 
micna  of  the  South  Walea  Railway  at  New  Milford.  This  may,  or  it 
may  not,  be  a  diaadvantage  ;  for  the  drive  la  a  delicioua  drive — over  the 
Eidgeway,  or  by  "  the  lower  road,"  through  Carew  ;  and  it  ia,  perhaps, 
a  refreebment  to  inhale  pare  sea  breezea,  for  a  couple  of  boars,  afler  the 
ateam  and  B<:ream  of  a  railway  carriage.  Ere  long,  however,  the  train 
will  be  carried  into  the  town,  and  Tenby,  with  its  mnltifarione  advan- 
tages,  will  probably  become  the  atoat  popular  sea-bathing  place  of  the 
kingdom. 

Its  eeveral  attractiona  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  this  work ; 
they  may  he  repeated  in  a  brief  "  summing  up."  The  aands  are  slnga- 
larly  hard  and  dry — dry  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  retreadug  tide 
baa  left  them,  and  so  hai-d,  that  those  who  walk — even  those  who  ride — 
leave  scarce  the  impress  of  a  footstep  in  pasaing ;  they  extend  alao  be* 
tween  two  and  three  miles  north  and  south.  Here  the  brecEee  are  always 
"  hearty,"  yet  they  may  be  comparatively  mild  or  invigorating,  according 
to  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  sought ;  thus  persona  with  delicate 
lungs  may  breathe  freely  in  one  direction,  while  in  another  the  robust 
lover  of  nature  may  rejoice  in  the  boisterous  atrength  of  winds  that  from 
any  of  the  "  four  quarters  blow."  It  is  for  these  reasons,  amongst  others, 
that  we  have  recommended  Tenby  for  a  winter,  as  well  aa  a  summer 
residence. 

It  ia  ueedlesa  to  refer  again  to  the  many  sources  of  enjoyment  here 
supplied  to  the  naturalist,  or  to  those  who  seek  useful  pleasures  in  green 
lanes  or  among  rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  The  charming  volume  of 
Mr.  Gosae  will  show  bow  abundant  ia  every  hedge-row  and  sea-cliff 
"  hereabont."  They  must  be  idle  in  heart  aa  well  aa  in  mind  who  lack 
amnaeroent  or  occupation  here. 

To  the  antiquary,  the  archseologist,  the  ecclesiologist,  and  the  hia- 
torian,  there  ia  a  treasure -store  in  this  vicinity,  as — aided  by  the  artist — 
we  have  shown.  The  castles  of  Pembroke,  Carew,  and  Manorbeer,  arc 
within  easy  reach ;  the  venerable  palace  of  Lamphey  ia  not  far  distant ; 
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while,  aa  we  eball  hereafter  explain,  «  day  by  railway  will  convey  the 
touriet  to  many  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  moal  interesting,  and  the  moat 
iutructive  diatricta  of  the  kingdotn. 

The  lodging'housee  in  Tenby  are,  of  course,  numerous,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  good,  and  not  dear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "ihotels"  are 
indifferent ;  they  offer  no  inducement  to  "  a  stay"  beyoud  a  eingle  night. 
Carriages,  open  and  close,  are  in  sufficient  namber,  and  at  moderate 
charges.  The  markets  are  well  aapplied  :  juh  being  the  article  most  in 
request.  Tenby,  however,  depends  rather  on  "foreign"  supines  than 
upon  the  ac^vity  of  its  own  fisbermeu,  whose  boats  are  often  aleei^ng  at 
the  quay.     The  oysters  of  Tenby  are  famous  "  all  the  world  over." 

There  are  warm  bathe  auSiuiently  convenient  and  comfortable,  and 
machines  on  the  shore,  although  by  no  means  enough.  Of  public  rooms 
it  is  sadly  deficient.  There  are  two  assembly  rooms,  limited  in  aiEc  and 
inconvenient;  and  a  reading  room,  ueat  and  well  arranged,  hut  scarcely 
so  big  as  an  hotel  parloor.  The  church,  an  impressive  and  interesting 
structure,  doea  not  afibrd  sufficient  accommodation  to  both  viaitors  and 
parishioners ;  but  the  excellent  and  respected  rector  ia  arranging  for  the 
substitution  of  seata  for  pews,  by  which  ample  space  and  verge  enongb 
will  be  obtained, — at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  the  evils  that  exist  in  this  pleasant  and  attractive  watering -{dace 
are  in  process  of  removal.  If  Tenby  had  the  "  lack"  to  find  a  single 
person  of  intelligence  and  energy  to  render  available  all  its  resources,  it 
would  become  ere  long — what  it  unqueationably  may  be — the  moat 
popular,  aa  it  certainly  is  the  most  abundantly  endowed,  of  the  aea- 
bathing  places  of  Great  Britain. 

As  it  is,  however,  ita  attractions  are  many  and  manifeat. 

Let  na  take  a  morning  walk,  and  visit  Uotle's  Uootb  ;  nay,  let  na 
enter  the  cave  and  see  its  wonders,  speculating,  on  onr  way,  as  to  how  it 
obtained  its  name  :  whether  "  Hoyle"  wae  hut  an  easy  change  from 
"Hole,"  for  traiU^on  is  silent  concerning  any  derivation;  and  whether 
it  be  a  work  oi  art  or  a  freak  of  nature,  for  wa  are  cognisant  of  the 
ancient  rumour  that  ita  exit  is  at  Pembroke — that  it  is  a  passage  of  eight 
miles  long,  leading  to  the  "merveUows  cavern" — the  Wogan — under- 
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neath  the  old  caatle.  Hoyle's  Month  is  Been  from  afar  ofT;  it  is  on  the 
aide  of  a  hill,  jnat  where  the  "  Ridgeway"  begins.  The  entrance,  high 
up,  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  hidden  from  below  by  tangled  brnsb- 
wood  aod  trees  of  stunted  growth ;  a  narrow  winding  path  condaots  to 
the  spot,  and  the  visitor  finda  himself  on  firm  earth  in  the  cavem. 
Standing  nnder  the  arched  roof  of  solid  mountain  limestone,  we  look  ont 


upon  the  landscape :  the  pictnre  from  this  seclnded  spot  is  surpassingly 
beantiful,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  best  points  of  the  surronnding 
scenery. 

The  interior  of  the  cavern  is  of  singular  inlerest,  whether  we  advance 
far  into  it,  or  are  content  with  inspecting  merely  the  title-page  of  the 
book :  the  roofs  and  walls,  "  veneered"  by  time  and  weather  with  a  thick 
coating  of  grey,  are  closely  crusted  with  stalactite  matter,  which,  when 
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chipped,  is  quite  white;  while  all  aroand,  some  distance  in,  grow  laxnmnt 
ferna  and  kindred  plants.  At  the  further  end  is  a  smaJI  Crch — the 
entrance  to  the  interior.  A  low  passage  of  thirty  feet  conducts,  over 
sharp  rongh  stones,  to  an  apartment  large  enongh  to  contain  half  a  doien 
persons  in  a  crouching  position.  To  proceed  one  must  "  wriggle " 
through  a  amall  tunnel,*  several  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  cave,  over  a 
msss  of  stalagmite  protuberances,  with  a  risk  of  the  light  being  extin- 
guished by  the  bats,  or  by  drops  of  water  oozing  from  above.  The 
remaining  openings  and  passages  are  lofty  and  spacions.  The  sides  and 
roofs  throughout  are  beaatifully  adorned  by  stalactites ;  in  some  places 
clustering  like  grapes  and  acoros  of  frosted  silver,  or  pendent  from  the 
roof  like  huge  icicles ;  in  others,  meeting  the  stalagmites  beneath,  it 
forms  pillars  and  arches  that  seem  to  support  the  roof.  In  one  place  the 
dropping  of  the  water  has  formed  a  miniature  chapel,  with  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  its  high  altar,  the  whole  shot  out  from  the  cavern  in 
which  it  is  utuated  by  an  almost  perfect  arch.  In  all,  there  are  eight 
compartments,  and  as  many  passages.  At  the  extremity  of  the  most 
remote  is  an  aperture  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man,  but,  from  observations 
made,  it  is  thought  that  it  very  probably  leads  to  another  series  of  these 

How  far  man  has  aided  nature  to  produce  thu  singular  work  it  is, 
aa  yet,  impossible  to  say.  That  it  was  used  in  old  times  is  certain,  for 
relics  of  a  remote  age  have  been  foand  there :  it  may  really  have  been 
a  passage  by  which,  in  perilous  times,  communications  were  kept  up  with 
Pembroke  Csstle ;  at  all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  often 
a  place  of  secrecy  and  security  to  the  wild  Welshmen  when  hovering 
about  their  Norman  foes,  or  harassing  the  Flemish  intruders  on  their 
soil  and  their  rights;  or  that,  during  later  periods,  many  a  band  of 
smugglers,  when  all  along  this  coast  illicit  trade  flourished,  mnst  have 
there  sought,  and  found  shelter,  dividing  their  cargoes,  and  sending 
them  hence  throughout  the  country.     What  talea  these  rugged  walls 
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could  lell !     Many  a  geDtle  toariat  will  nt  at  the  entrance  we  Iiave  [»c- 
tared,  aoA  call  imagination  to  ud,  while  gusing  over  the  lovely  luidacBpe 


and  the  blae  tea,  to  behokl  eiicceBeive  wamorB,  from  the  piratic  Danes  to 
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the  Ironsides  of  the  Commonweidth,  all  with  one  common  pnrpose — to 
Bubdae  and  spoil  a  people  hardy,  brave,  and  energetic,  yielding  inch  by 
inch  to  the  invader,  fightiDg  as  gallantly  and  as  continuously  in  their 
thin  cloaks  of  coarse  wool,  as  did  the  ImightB  and  squires  clod  in  panoply 
of  steel.  Reader,  if  your  fancy  be  not  dnll  and  lifeless,  yoii  will  linger 
and  muse  here !  Here,  perhaps — nay,  probably — assembled  the  early 
Britons,  watching  the  Vikings,  Ingiiar  and  Halfdeue,  brothers  and 
chiefs,  crossing  from  Caldy  Island  to  plunder  and  to  kiU ;  here  may  have 
hidden  the  sturdy  Welabmen  who  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  Kormans 
whom  Aranlph  de  Montgomery  led  along  the  Ridgeway  to  occupy  lands 
that  William  Rnfua  gave  him — the  bear's  akin  before  the  bear  was  skin ; 
here  may  have  gathered  those  who  slew  the  soldiers  of  the  king^  when 
"the  nnevenness  of  the  country  and  bad  weather"  aided  "rebellion;*' 
hence  may  have  issued  the  "  tall  men,"  who  spoiled  the  Flemings, 
breaking  down  their  stone  walls  as  fast  as  the  strangers  built  them, 
"  making  verie  shsrpe  warres  upon  them,  sometimes  Tiith  gaine,  some* 
times  with  losae ;"  here  unsubdued  bands  of  fierce  Welshmen  may  have 
seen  invaders,  under  Mac  Murchadha,  with  bis  "  seventy  heroes  dressed 
in  costs  of  mail,"  proceeding  to  make  "  the  king's  town  of  Tenby  dene 
Irish,"  there  "  to  commit  many  great  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assem- 
blies, as  is  their  wont,  against  the  king's  peace,  crown,  and  dignity;" 
here  may  have  been  secreted  Meredith  and  Rhys,  sons  of  Giriffith  Prutce 
of  South  Wales,  who  sacked  Tenby,  "  falling  foul "  upon  its  garrison  at 
midnight,  in  revenge  for  wrong  done  to  their  brother  Oadelh ;  here, 
perhaps,  Maelgwn,  son  of  the  Lord  Rhys,  gathered  his  followers,  and 
again  sacked  and  burnt  the  town,  although  a  person  of  "  civil  behaviour 
and  honesty  in  all  his  acdons,"  who  became  very  terrible  to  his  enemies, 
and,  "  like  a  lion  bunting,  slew  bQ  the  Flaudryaiaus  who  came  against 
him;"  and  here,  no  doubt,  assembled  the  heroic  remnants  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Trefloyue  House,  close  at  hand,  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
Commonwealth  drove  forth  its  loyal  master  and  bis  brave  household, 
converting  his  home  into  a  min.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  associate  this 
wild  and  secret  hiding*jJaoe,  concealed  from  sight,  and  difBcult  of 
approach,  with  all  the  stirring  incidenta  of  ages,  from  the  war-prows 
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vf  the  pirate  kings,  ten  centuries  ago,  to  the  transports  of  the  French 
"  inTftders,"  who,  in  1707,  Boiled  by  this  coast  to  land  and  become 
prisoners  in  a  dell  at  Fencaer,  near  to  Fishguard. 

Before  we  return  home,  let  ub  retrace  our  atepa,  and  walk  tbrongh  a 
charming  lane  that  leads  to  pretty  Penally.  It  is  a  sweet  village, 
inclining  upwards  from  a.  glen,  and  receiving  into  its  bosom  the  ees- 
breeze!!,  that  seem  softened  as  they  appronch  it.     We  may  have  more  to 


say  of  this  place  hereafter :  at  prcaentwe  must  content  oorBelves  with 
asking  the  tourist  to  examine  the  venerable  church,  with  its  peculiar  and 
interesting  antiquities,  and,  if  he  may,  the  old  ruin  in  the  grounds  of 
yon  graceful  dwelling,  in  which  a  good,  and  kind,  and  generous  lady 
resides — the  consoler  of  all  poor  neighbours  who  need  help.  The  village 
is  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town ;  a  pleasant  walk  it  is,  and 
fruitful  of  instruction  as  well  as  enjoyment :  whedier  the  teachers  be  old 
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Btoues  th&t  have  endured  for  centurteg ;  Nature,  that  here  revela  ia 
abundance,  freely  and  liberally  shared ;  the  eloqnent  though  silent  moni- 
tors fonnd  in  every  hedge,  clothed  in  "  all  their  glory ;"  the  open  sea, 
the  cliffe,  or  the  ever  green  fields,  teeming  with  fertility  on  hill-aides 
crowned  \vith  frees  that  love  the  winds  of  ocean,  under  the  influence  of 


which  they  flourish.     Surely,  "  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world," 
it  is  in  this  sweet  village — pretty  Penally.* 


•  GoMrnnMnl  hu  rM»Bl1y  aUMIihiMl  i  rLBe  nngt  n«r  P.b.IIj— om  of  th«  Bn-t  [i 
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If  the  reader  be  not  one  of  thou  who  ate  content  to  vieit  only  what 
can  be  reached  in  a  carriage — if  he  feel  an  interest  and  an  enticement  in 
grand  and  refreshing  scenery,  let  him,  after  he  has  examined  the  oavea, 
and  inspected  tlie  numerons  roch  pools  on  the  Booth  Bands,  with  the 
treaanres  they  contain,  come  with  ua  to  visit  Oiltar  Head,  and  thenoe  to 
LvDSTBF,  crossing  a  little  stream  that  glides  down  the  vale  of  SL  Florence, 
and  disctuu^es  itself  through  flood-gates  into  the  sea.  We  traverse  the 
valley  up  which,  at  one  time,  the  eea  used  to  mah,  and  has  left  many 
perceptible  traces  in  the  old  shores  that  may  he  seen  on  either  side ;  now, 
however,  a  long  line  of  sand-hills,  that  have  accamnlated  across  the  mouth, 
serve,  nith  some  ud  from  Art,  as  a  pictnresqne  and  insnnnountable 
barrier  to  the  waves.  Seaward,  these  hillocks  assume  a  graceful  form, 
and  are  clothed  with  only  a  scanty  covering  of  tall,  coarse  tufts  of  grass ; 
further  in,  however,  they  are  carpeted  with  a  fine,  thick,  bright  moss.  It 
is  an  enchanting  walk,  in  which  all  our  senses  are  gratified  more  or  leas. 
The  moss  on  which  we  tread  is  tapestried  with  wild  flowers  of  delicious 
fragrance,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  tiny  Burnet  roses,  clustering 
together  in  shrubberies,  and  scenting  the  air  with  their  delicate  perfume. 
Numberless  rabbits  lying  in  the  sun,  or  frisking  about  in  the  hollows, 
prick  up  their  ears  as  we  approach,  and  rush  into  the  boles  they  have 
burrowed  in  the  sand,  while  the  larks  hovering  above  inundate  the 
air  with  their  sweet  song.  We  pass  close  under  the  pleasant 
villnge  of  Penally,  that  clusters  round  its  ancient  church,  neb  in  memories 
of  St.  Teilo,  and  looks  out  from  amidst  groves  and  gardens  upon  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay  and  distant  coasts,  and  shortly  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  projection  that  runs  out  to  a  headland,  and  bounds  the  horizon 
from  Tenby  to  the  south.  The  summit  reached,  a  wide  and  most 
commanding  prospect  is  obtained.  We  are  on  Qiltar  Point,  the  extremity 
of  Carmarthen  Bay.  On  one  hand,  close  by,  separated  from  us  only  by  a 
narrow  sound,  are  the  isles  of  Caldy  and  St.  Margaret,  and  away,  like  a 
gauzy  mist  in  the  distance,  is  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  To  the  left^  the 
hay  sweeps  into  the  land,  washing  the  coasts  of  three  counties.  For  many 
miles  tlie  land  is  high  and  bold,  but  it  gradually  begins  to  sink,  and  soon 
appears  hut  a  swampy  fog  in  the  horizon ;  agun  it  swells  high  up  in 
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Qower  hmd,  and  finally  terminates  is  the  Wonn's  Head,  nearly  opposite 
the  spot  on  which  we  atand.  Hence  to  Lydatep  Haven  the  ooaat  rnna 
parallel  to  the  Ridgeway,  and  is  of  romandc  beauty  and  wildneas — ^blnff 
headlands,  oavems,  and  chasms  of  gloomy  grandeur ;  and,  indeed,  with 
very  partial  iaterruptionB,  this  is  the  character  of  the  whole  coast  ronnd 
to  Miiford  Haven.  In  our  conree  along  the  clifls  we  pass  over  many 
caverns ;  none  of  them  are  very  interesting ;  but  one  called  the  Bear's 
Cave,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  rock  to  that  animal,  is  the  object 
of  namerons  water -excursions.  Three  or  four  times  we  came  abruptly 
upon  a  dark,  gloomy  funnel-hole  running  from  the  surface  to  the  sea 
beneath.  In  one  of  these  we  liberated  a  timid  bird,  that  sat  crouching 
with  fear  on  one  of  the  ledges,  crying  piteously,  and  fascinated  by  a  hawk 
that  was  torturing  the  little  creature  preparatory  to  the  final  pounce.  All 
the  way  the  scene  is  gay  witli  beds  of  little  hyacinths,  tufts  of  sea-pinke, 
and  luxuriant  hanks  of  wild  thyme,  to  which  the  bees  are  resorting — 

"Sprc*dln|Uic1rdrov9i'mDiinDrlkTUid  wlilaj" 

and  more  than  one  butterfly  of  the  most  delicately-tinted  "clonded 
yellow"  flitted  by  to  attract  our  admiration.  At  last  we  reach  "  Proud 
Giltar,"  a  lordly  cliff  that  towers  on  high,  and  seems  to  feel  hie  own 
importance  as  one  of  the  chief  buttresses  to  the  swelling  Ridgeway 
behind.  It  affords  a  fine  example  of  wonderftd  stratification,  the  direction 
being  regular,  and  quite  perpendicular.  The  face  of  the  rock  ia  cross- 
hatched,  and  wrinkled  with  scraggy  ledges  and  jagged  peaks,  that  are 
resting-places  for  the  sea-gulls  and  glossy  daws  that  make  the  ]daoe  their 
home,  and  in  which  samphire,  privet,  and  glistening  ivy  grow  in  great 
abundance.  The  colour  of  the  water  was  delightful,  and  far  out,  fathoms 
deep,  could  we  see,  through  the  clear,  smooth  water,  patches  of  sand 
illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  rocks  decked  and 
darkened  with  sea- weeds  of  gorgeous  hues,  undulating  with  every  motion 
of  the  waters;  whilst  below  us,  close  at  our  feet,  the  waves,  so  soft  and 
musical,  seemed  to  be  chaunting  funeral  masses  for  the  gashed  and 
stiffened  corpses  they  had  made  in  the  howling  winter  time. 

The  cliffs  now  begin  to  sink,  and  at  a  short  distance  are  eacceeded  by 
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the  pebbly  beach  of  Lydstep  Haven.  This  secladed  harbour  is  shut  in 
on  one  hand  by  the  steep  and  magnificent  cUfis  over  which  we  have 
posaed,  and  on  the  other  by  Lydstep  Head,  a  lofty  [votnontory  scarped 
and  defaced  by  the  qnarrymeu,  who  have  nncoiiBCiously  converted  it  into 
all  manner  of  curious  and  fantastic  shapes ;  while  in  front,  low-lying  and 
broad,  are  the  isles  of  Caldy  and  Bt  Margaret  taming  towards  us  their 
weetem  sides,  on  which  brooding  shadows  indicate  the  positaons  of  their 
lofty  caverns.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  our  excursion,  having 
to  see  the  fine  Oavbbhs  for  which  Lydstep  is  noted;  they  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head,  and  to  reach  them  we  pass  by  Lydstep  Honse, 
which  lies  at  one  end  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic  dell,  through 
which  the  carriage-road  leads  from  this  out-of>the-way  residence  to  the 
highway.  We  ascend  this  road  till  we  arrive  at  the  lodge,  whence  a  path 
leads  down  to  the  caverns,  through  a  steep  and  mnding  ravine,  so  narrow 
that  the  sides,  in  places,  almost  touch  each  other.  We  scramble  over  a 
waste  of  hnge  boulders  and  dihrit  of  rocks,  and  emergs  upon  the  firm, 
trackless  sand — a  shallow  bay  which  the  sea  but  for  a  short  time  exposes. 
We  are  here  literally  encompassed  with  most  exquisite  scenery — beauty 
is  all  around ;  scarce  shells,  lovely  as  precious  stones,  are  scattered  on  the 
sands;  and  the  sea-pools,  washed  over  by  every  tide,  are  gardens  of 
delight,  in  which  grow  miniature  trees  and  flowers — green,  red,  and  olive- 
brown  ;  some  large,  waving,  tropical-like  plants  ;  others  minute  and  fine 
as  the  finest  silken  taseel.  How  tmly  may  the  undisturbed  wayfarer 
enjoy  the  scenery  all  around  him  ! — enjoy  the  fresh  breeze,  enjoy  the  sea, 
sparkling  under  the  snu,  and  falling  on  the  solitary  shore  with  a  muucal 
plash ;  enjoy  the  hnge  mass  of  grey  clifis,  with  their  grand  group  of 
gloomy  caverns — ^here,  even  the  discordant  shriek  of  the  sea-bird,  floating 
on  the  calm,  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  ear. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  spectator  when  he  reaches  the  beach  is 
an  elegant  natural  arch,  to  the  right,  of  immense  span,  and  springing  like 
a  flying  buttress  with  tury  lightness  out  of  the  yellow  sand.  It  forms  the 
side  of  a  spadous  cavern,  with  a  lofty  roof  tinted  delidonsly  with  rays  of 
the  sun.  Beyond,  in  a  recess  in  the  rocks,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  cave  of 
vast  size,  which  penetrates  for  a  long  distance,  the  flooring  composed 
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of  atones  of  every  use  and  form,  ruing  in  atepa  towards  tbe  interior. 
Beyond  that,  ^ain,  is  a  glorious  cliff,  perpendicular,  and  with  strata  as 
straight  as  "  a  plummet-line."  It  rises  like  an  enormons  watish-tower  to 
an  imposing  height,  whereon  we  may  imagine  the  timid  aentiuel  used  to 
watch  from  mom  to  night  the  advent  of  the  dreaded  Dane,  who,  in  the 
dark  and  troublons  times,  were  a  perpetual  terror  to  these  coasts.* 

In  the  little  bay  adjoining,  a  new  geological  formation  commences, 
and  the  old  red  sandatone  sncceeds  the  limestone.  The  first  point  is  the 
Old  Castle  Head,  fnll  of  ancient  interest,  whereon  ia  the  D&nisb  camp 
sleeping  in  the  sunlight,  and  looking  so  calm  and  /reih  as  to  prompt  as 
to  the  belief  it  haa  been  untrodden  since  the  founders  left  it. 

To  the  left  of  the  "  Valley  of  CavernB,"  as  we  descend,  is  a  cavern 
mncb  seclnded,  but  well  worthy  of  any  trouble  it  may  coet  to  be  eeen ;  it 
is  called  the  Smuoolbhs'  Cave;  its  title  tells  its  tale.  On  the  right  is 
a  "  through  hole,"  into  which  the  light  pours  with  singolar  and  fine 
effect.  We  have  given  a  sketch  of  this  cave,  as  also  of  the  Beach  at 
THE  Vai.lkt  or  Cavebhs  ;  but  the  most  accurate  sketch  wonld  supply 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  scene — i(,defleB  alike  the  author  and  the  artist.j' 
Indeed,  it  will  be  obvious  that  our  limited  power  over  Art  can  do  but 
little  to  picture  a  dietrict  so  (tall  of  natural  beauties,  where  the  sublime  in 

•  Th*(l>UDwln(SontMto>itha*»nnulirroDlh*pMiattli«ADthiiror"ftDniliUlFbl>OM>rbJ.'' 

**  Ad  hoDi  Ot  p«jl  Id  (1m  L]rdit*p  ant : 

Doirn  (111  itHf  gorge,— grotaquty  bOflldirSU'd 
And  («spe«inini,  ■■  0<»D>  bairrlag  ulld 
Up  It  In  UiBDdR  braula,  ud  nlalT  nn,— 
Mr  huU  hUl^ipid  ma  to  Itaa  itpplid  uid, 
Whan,  inhlic  dnp,  o'xtiiuiis  on  dtliuhnlid 
Tb*  bkll*  er  An)plilt(lt<,-«diolBc  ilau 
All  (0  Uh  Boniiifai  atMla  of  th*  nni  t 
T*B  (homtod  bMa(*on  Ibnu  of  UA  m  lin«. 
And  long  1  linger,  wuidulDg  In  ud  Dot 
Annuf'  (h«  •M-floam,  upalHtd  ibnat 
All  over  ttiaa  wtt  wkIU  :-■  ilioDt  or  Iter,— 
Tb*  tUe,  Uia  tide  i— I  tnrnM,  ud  nn  far  llA.— 
And  tB(Uad  tafdr  (liro(i(h  Umt  nUrj  itilb.'— H.  F.  Tnrm. 

t  It  I*  only  >t  low  nt«r  of  ipiing  Mm,  wd  not  tlnji  Itatn,  Itaaa  canrai  ena  iM  rUltwL  ET«r 
■lime  Uielr  ■ili(mM  vaimide  known  to  Ou  pnbllo  bj  Un.  Owynu,  Lb  bar  intaraatlng  "  Skitabai  of 
TMbjr,'  ttaaT-  bn*  Imm  mooh  fratoiatid  b;  TliUon. 
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coast  Bcenery  is  fonnd  in  snch  abundance :  our  hope  is,  however,  that  the 
reader  will  bo  induced  to  see  and  judge  for  himself,  and  we  may  guarnntce 
]iiiii  agoinet  disappointment.    Our  return  shall  be  over  the  road,  when  wo 


pass  throngh  Lydstep  village,  bBve  an  opportunity  of  examining  tho 
old  ruin,  locally  known  as  "  The  Palace,"  and  proceed  thence  by  Penally 
to  Tenby. 

Let  UB  devote  another  day  to  another  Walk,  and  visit  the  old  hotise 
of  Scotaborongh,  and  the  pretty  hamlet  and  venerable  chnrch  of  Gum- 
freeton;  the  one  little  mora  than  a  mile,  and  the  other  scarcely  two 
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miles,  from  Teaby ;  both  will  repay  us  well,  for  we  traverae  a  pleasant 
road,  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Ritec. 

BcoTBDOROuoH — whetice  its  imported  name  wo  cannot  aay — is  merely 
the  pictnreaque  rain  of  an  ancient  boiiee,  which  belonged  to  the  honour- 
able nnd  far-descended  family  of  Ap  Bhys,  whose  monuments  are  in 
Tenhy  Chnrch.    The  rnin  consists  of  a  number  of  cnimbling  walls,  many 


of  diem  held  together  by  twisting  bands  of  ivy — the  ivy  being  remarkably 
fine.  As  an  example  of  the  strong  dwelling  of  a  period  when,  although 
defences  of  domestic  buildings  had  become  less  a  necessity  than  they  bad 
been,  it  was  still  a  policy  and  a  duty  to  be  alwoys  prepared  for  attacks, 
the  old  house  of  Bcotshorough  will  be  examined  with  interest;  its 
aamerooB  small  rooms,  its  rambling   and  "incoherent"   architectarel 
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character — eyidences  of^additioui  from  time  to  time — may  tempt  tho 
tourist  to  A  somewhat  carefal  scrutiny ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  neighbouriog 
tre*>8,  the  greeo  lanee  all  about  it,  the  pleasaat  dell  in  which  it  lies,  and 
the  soft  breeses  that  seem  to  have  settled  here,  without  a  wish  to  n-ander. 


hill-way  or  seaward,  cannot  fail  to  lure  the  resident  at  Tenby  into  many 
a  health  walk  at  morning  or  at  noon. 

Leaving  Scotsborougb,  and  crossing  a  long  and  narrow  causeway 
bridge,  observing  the  mill  that  stands  beside  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  into 
which  falls  the  stream,  where  boy-anglers  are  often  seen  watching  "  the 
quill  do\vn  float,"  we  soon  reach  the  little  Church  of  Gdufrcstoh,  which 
slumbers  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  high  land  that  for  miles  overhangs  the 
vale  of  St.  Florence  on  the  north,  as  the  Bidgeway  does  on  the  side 
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remnant  of  the  pnat  be  seen  in  ita  venerable  beanty  and  unadorned 
simplicity.  Although  within  a  atone'e-throw  of  the  highway,  the  eitna- 
tiun  ii  BO  retiring  that,  were  it  not  for  the  occaaioual  lowing  of  cattle  on 
the  opposite  hill,  and  the  continual  twitter  of  birds  fluttering  among 
hranches  of  luxuriant  ivy  that  cover  Bidee  and  roof,  it  would  be  almost  k 
perfect  aolitude.   The  church,  which  dates  back  for  six  hundred  years,  con- 


sists simply  of  a  porch,  and  of  a  nave  and  chancel  linked  together  on  the 
Huiith  by  a  small  mortuary  chapel,  and  on  the  north  by  a  plain  sqnaro 
tower,  the  ivy-crowned  battlements  of  which  lift  their  beads  just  high 
enough  to  catch  the  rumblings  of  the  ocean,  or  the  quick  strokes  of  the 
curfew,  wafted,  on  wintry  nights,  over  the  hill  from  Tenby,  two  miles 
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away.    The  porch,  which  contains  a  atoop,  Bnd  is  funiiabed  with  a  cold 
atone  bench  on  either  aide,  forma  the  entrnnoe  to  the  "  darkaome  "  interior. 
W"e  found  it  deeorBted  with  ivy,  giving  to  it  a  character  beautifully 
picturesqae ;  it  had  forced  its  way  from  the  outaide  through  crevices  in 
the  wall,  and  waa  flourlahing  as  we  have  shown  in  our  engraving,*    The 
walls  and  low  vaulted  roof  are  whitewashed  throughout;   and  on  the 
narrow,  concrete  floor  about  a  dozen  dark,  rickety  pews  serve  to  accom- 
modate the  rustic  congregation.    With  the 
exception  of  that  in  the  chancel,  the  windows 
look  to  the  south ;  the  ivy,  that  tciIb  the 
whole  of  them  on  the  outside,  answering 
the  purpose  of  stained  glass  in  mellowing 
the  beams  of  the  noontide  aun.     Among 
architectural  features  worthy  of  notice,  in 
addition    to    the  atoup,   are    the   ourioua 
baptistery  that  bellies  out  from  the  wall  of 
the  nave,  and  the  decorated  piscina  in  the 
chancel.     In   this  piscina  is  deposited   a 
plain,    bronze   hand-bell,  seven   or    eight 
inches  In  height,  which  was  naed  in  times 
paat  as  the  tancle  ieff.f     By  the  records  of  iHiaincii  bil-- 

the  parish,  we  find  an  instance  during  the  Commonwealth  of  the  mayor 
of  Tenby  performing  a  marriage  in  thia  church. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  churchyard  are  three  clear  bubbling  wells, 
bordered  with  tall  grasses  and  wild  flowers  of  varions  hues ;  they  have 
been  analysed,  and  two  of  them  are  said  to  contain  certain  medicinal 


*  ^'Stoup,  itoppfl,  A  bb&n  for  boiy  nier,  nnuli;  pitoed  Id  k  niche  n 
■omeUmaLa  theporeh,  lometlmH  vLthlathfldnor^rurlbvpaTpoHof  up«n1or 
■omttliiia  lUadliiB  on  b  ptdotil  or  ihort  pHliT,  and  d<Uched  rrom  tv»  ntl." 

unrM.  Diui  Battaiitli,'  lliit  ill  penoni  who  wtn  tbHnt  mtghl  tkU  on  Ihtlr  k 
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properticB.     Hence  a  wicket-gate  opeiu  into  a  long  green  lane   that 
re-conducts  to  the  rood  ;  the  treea  growing  on  the  aide  twUt  their  over- 


CBILTBUII  WILLS,  QDlUimOM. 

hanging  branches  together  to  form  a  shady  roof;  the  hedges  are  pro- 
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fnsely  covered  with  graceful  feme  and  beantiful  moeaes ;  and  on  one  side 
there  is  a  little  brook,  bridged  over  by  the  roots  of  many  trees.* 

A  lonely,  yet  tranquil  and  pleasant  "  place  of  rest"  is  this  isolated 
cburchyard,  far  away  from  the  bnstle  and  basiness  of  life.  Here,  as  in 
many  oilier  parta  of  Sonth  Wales,  the  gruveB  are,  in  several  instances, 
planted  with  flowers.  The  custom  is,  unhappily,  falling  into  disuee ; 
and  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Tenby  these  indiCatious  of  the  love  of  the 
living  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  are  becoming  rare.  They  have, 
indeed,  long  been  so,  and  we  lament  to  say  are  growing  lesa  and  less. 
Although  we  have  elsewhere  commented  on  this  pecnliar  and  pleasant 
custom,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  some  remarks  from  Donovan's 
"  Tour,"  written  so  far  back  ns  1805. 

"Too  much  praise  cannot  be  due  to  the  becoming  attention  the 
inhabitants  bestow  upon  the  very  soil  that  covers  the  remains  of  their 
deceased  friends  and  relatives. 

"  According  to  the  superstitious  notions  tenadously  retiuned  in  almost 
every  district  in  the  Principality,  the  custom  of  never  interring  the  dead 
on  the  north,  or  virong  side,  of  the  church,  is  generally  moat  scrnpulouely 
observed.  The  graves  lie  invariably  on  the  south  side,  or  at  the  east 
and  west  extremity  of  the  church,  where  the  burial-ground  displays  all 
the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  a  rustic  flower-garden.  Some  of  the 
graves  are  surrounded  with  a  bordering  of  box,  others  with  basket-work, 
and  the  enclosed  spaces  bedecked  with  a  pleasing  variety  of  plants. 
With  the  exception  of  the  various  kinds  of  evergreens  employed  on  this 
mournful  occasion,  those  plants  whose  flowers  exhibit  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  colours  seem  to  be  preferred.     The  deep  purple  of  the  aconite 
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hud!  of  Tlllton  to  till  IH-I 

n  OmX  >  otalld  wltb  bli  w 
U  tbemall  but  ana.  Tba  Dppar  ooDtalu  para  ■{^'iDg-watac  i  tha  Mit  bu 
balltnpbr  Art  Into  tfat  q  wdrwit  of  a  alnla— Itili  U  (AalrbaaU,  (bund  to  bi  tustlr  •ImlJir  to  i: 
Tonbridg*  Walla  In  In  ■•nilbln  and  ^gmlcal  propinlD ;  It  dapoaLta  a  flo«uaa  nd  (edlmant  ot 
of  Itvo,  and.  as  It  babblai  npamonf  tba  gran],  dlacbarfta  gnat  Tolnmoa  of  ■*■  now  aod  than.  ] 
llili  la  a  third  ajHHDt,  alto  a  chalrbeata,  but  In  Impngnattd ;  itipg  Df  vom  mMonry  1<ad  dona 
IndkaUnc  Itt  nmu!  npataUan  }  bnl  now  It  1i  D*ru  dnuik )  peopl*  ban  a  i»tlaD  that  It  aprlni 
at  th*  ■hambraid.'' 
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being  artlessly  contrasted  with  the  livelier  haee  of  the  expanded  rose,  the 
pink,  And  variegated  pansy;  daisies  are  profusely  intermingled.  The 
com-bottle  and  the  wallflower,  mth  many  othera  that  are  diatingniahed 
for  the  gaiety  of  their  hloasoms,  appeared  among  the  humble  tribntea  of 
grateful  memory.  There  is  something  sweetly  expreasive  of  the  inno- 
cence of  primeval  manners  in  the  observance  of  this  ancient  coatom. 
The  practice  of  thus  adorning  the  graves  of  the  departed  with  flowers 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  days,  to  which  the  poetical  compositions  of  the 
Cambrian  barda  advert  The  fugitive  remuns  of  their  ancient  poesy 
afford  many  very  beautiful  alluaiona  to  it  "W'bo  can  read  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Davi/dd  ah  Gunlym  over  the  grave  of  the  illustrions  Ivor, 
without  admiring  the  appropriate  tenderness  of  expreaaion  with  which 
the  custom  is  described? 

"  Such  a  rite  appears  to  have  been  solemnly  observed  among  the 
northern  tribes  of  Britain  in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  The  planting 
of  trees  over  the  graves  of  the  deceased  <iwea  its  origin  to  the  aame 
source.  How  pathetically  is  this  alluded  to  in  the  lofty  strains  of  Ossiau, 
when  the  bard  '  pours  forth  bia  soul  in  song,'  mourning  the  death  of 
Oscar,  and  bia  faithful  Dermid :— '  By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves 
are  laid ;  a  birch's  unequal  shade  covers  their  tombs.  Often,  on  their 
green  earthen  tombs,  the  sons  of  the  mountain  feed,  when  mid-day  is 
all  in  flamea,  and  silence  over  all  the  hills.'  Nor  are  the  tender  effusions 
of  the  immortal  Shahapere  to  be  forgotten,  in  testimony  of  its  observance 
at  a  much  later  period ; — 

"  ■  with  ftlmt  towtn  while  lammM  lutt. 
I'll  nmtsD  Uiy  nd  gnni  thoD  itult  not  lack 
The  Samr  IhM'i  like  tbr  hot,  psls  primraH,  nor 
Tb(  iHT'd  hm-beU,  Ilka  aj  nlu  i  no,  Dor 
Thi  \M  at  egluiUiw,  vbom,  Dot  to  ilkiulEr, 
OaliwMtuid  Dol  aj  tnaUi.' 

"  We  arc  much  inclined  to  regret,  that  a  custom  so  innocent  in  its 
origin,  ao  conducive  to  the  moral  happiness  of  the  people,  and  congenial 
with  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  human  nature,  shoidd  have  become,  in  a 
material  degree,  if  not  entirely,  neglected  in  many  ports  of  the  Pnnci- 
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polity;  for,  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opiDion  in  EDglaiid, 
founded  on  the  erroneous  asBertionB  of  English  tonriets,  the  practice  of 
planting  the  graves  with  flowers  is  rather  local,  and  prevuls  only,  in  a 
partial  measure,  in  certun  parishes.  This  neglect  is  attribuUble  to  the 
impolitic,  I  had  almost  said  the  unbecoming,  conduct  .of  the  clergy,  in 
enforcing  their  clwms  to  the  right  of  pasturage  for  their  horses  within 


the  precincts  of  the  burying-ground.  Wherever  thia  privilege  has  been 
aaaumed,  as  it  must  naturally  be  imagined,  tbia  ancient  custom  has  been 
unavoidably  laid  aaide.  When  a  person  is  bnried  in  such  grounds,  the 
ceremony  of  bestrewng  the  grave  with  flowers  is  oflentimeH  observed, 
more  particularly  when  the  deceased  happens  to  be  of  an- early  age, 
whether  male  or  female ;  but  these,  not  being  planted,  very  soon  decay, 
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uid  are  seldom  replaced  by  others  alter  the  expiration  of  a  month  from 
the  dme  of  burial." 

The  pretty  village  of  St,  Florenob,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
Gumlreston,  occupying  a  deU  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  valley,  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  charming  object,  when  seen  from  any  of  the  adjacent  heights ; 
it  u  here  pictured,  and  also  an  ancient  mill — one  of  those  venerable  relics 


of  the  picturesque  which  never  fail  to  lure  the  artist  from  a  beaten  track. 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  transepts. 
It  is  therefore  cmcifonn ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  south  transept 
rises  the  lofty  tower,  corresponding  architecturally  mth  those  of  the 
district,  and  containing  four  finely-toned  bells.  The  chancel  and  south 
transept  are  vaulted,  and  the  whole  structure  is  in  good  repur,  and 
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worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiqaaty.  There  are  atill  standing,  in 
different  quarters  of  the  village,  arched  doorways,  and  old  rooud  chim- 
neys, in  good  preservadon ;  one  of  them  we  engrave. 


It  is  a  long  walk,  bnt  an  easy  drive,  to)  the  very  beantifnl  rnin  of 
Carew  Casti.e,  diHtsnt  six  miles  from  Tenby,  and  fonr  and  a  half  from 
Pembroke,  and  lying  directly  in  the  road — the  "  easiest,"  but  not  the 
most  picturesque — Irom  one  town  to  the  other.  We  must  compress  the 
matter  we  might  extend  into  &'  volume,  for  every  portion  of  the  old 
cattle  will  bear  det^led  description  ;  while  its  history  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  district,  and  its  most  memorable  rulers,  that  to 
relate  even  the  leading  incidents  associated  with  it,  is  a  task  beyond  oar 
reach. 

An  intelligent  guide  will  conduct  the  reader  thfongh  the  mine, — the 
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older  parts,  those  of  middle  age,  and  diose  of  comparative  yonlli,  that 
datA  no  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  "good  Queen  Bees."  He  will 
pace  edowly,  and  we  hope  reverently,  over  the  award  that  carpeta  the  fine 
banqueting -haU.  He  will  be  shown  the  breaches  made  by  CromweU'a 
cftnnon,  and  those  that  have  been  produced  by  the  leas  fierce  though 


more  irreNstible  destroyer — Time;  and  he  wilt  occupy  a  morning  of 
intense  enjoyment,  though  of  melancholy  thought,  in  rambling  vp  and 
down  the  broken  stair-steps,  into  chambers  rude  from  the  first,  and  thoM 
once  richly  decorated ;  into  the  venerable  chapel,  and  the  deep,  darit 
dungeons;  to  peep  through  lancet-holes,  and  sit  beside  oriel  windows ; 
to  grass-covered  courtyards  and  ivy -clad  towers ;  and  he  wiU  receive  a 
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leasoQ  u  to  the  BtapendoiiB  streDgth  and  snrpaseiog  grandeur  of  the  olden 
time,  TOch  aa  no  printed  book  can  give  him. 

Bat  before  he  puaes  under  its  atill  eubatantial  gateway,  the  tourist 
will  be  called  npon  to  examine  an  ancient  choss,  "  fashioned  out  of  a 
nngle  stoue,"  close  to  the  entrance.  It  ia  of  a  remote  period,  but  not, 
perhaps,  older  than  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  century,  and  has  an  interlaced 


pattern  precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  of  which  so  many  examples 
exist  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of  several  others  in 
this  county.  Un  the  east  side  it  is  inscribed  with  a  cross,  each  limb 
being  formed  of  three  incised  lines.  Keither  the  inscription,  nor  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  is  known.  The  neighbouring  church, 
also,  wilt  amply  repay  a  visit;  it  contains  sepulchral  effigies  of  several 
of  the  castle's  lords. 
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The  district  was  originslly  one  of  the  demeanea  belonging  to  the 
princes  of  South  Wales,  and  was  given  as  a  dowty  with  Nesta,  daughter 
of  Bhya  ap  Tewdwr,  to  Oerald  de  Windsor,  who  was  appointed  "  lien- 
tenant  of  these  parts  of  Henry  I."  Ey  one  of  his  deacendants  it  was 
mortgaged  to  Sir  Rhya  ap  Thomas ;  and  here  the  gallant  Welshman 
received  and  lodged  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  way  from  Milford  to 


Bosworth  i^leld,  placing,  to  commemorate  the  event,  the  royal  arms  over 
a  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  apartments,  prohably  the  chamber  in  which 
"  the  hope  of  England  "  slept.  The  piece  of  carving  ia  there  still,  in 
good  preservation.  Here,  too,  eomo  years  afterwards,  when  the  sove- 
reign remembered  hia  debt  to  the  chieftain,  and  accorded  to  him  the 
distinction  of  the  Garter,  waa  held  "  a  tilt  and  tonmament"  for  the 
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hononr  of  St.  Qeorge,  "  the  first  show  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been 
exhibited  ia  liValea."  A  full  account  of  this  "princelie  ffite"  has  been 
preserved,  eotting  forth  how  "  maiiie  valerouse  gentlemen"  then  made 
trial  of  "  theire  abilities  in  feates  of  armea ;"  "  the  men  of  prime  ranke 
being  lodged  within  the  castle,  others  of  good  quolitie  in  tentes  and 
pavilions  pitched  in  the  parke  ;"  the  "  festivall  and  time  of  jollitie"  con- 
tinning  during  the  space  of  five  days,  commencing  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
dedicated  to  the  "  trustie  patrone  and  protector  of  marsh  alistes."  The 
first  day  was  spent  in  "  taking  a  view  of  all  the  companie,  choosing  out 
five  hundred  of  the  tallest  and  ablest ;"  the  second  in  "  exercising  them 
in  all  poiDtee,  as  if  they  had  beene  suddenlle  to  goe  on  some  notable 
peece  of  service;"  the  third  in  viiiitiiig  the  bishop  at  Lamphey,  in 
regaling  at  his  charges,  and  "  in  co  mm  cm  orating  the  vertuea  and  famonse 
atchievements  of  those  gentlemen's  ancestors  there  present;"  the  fourth 
was  the  day  of  toarnament,  Sir  William  Herbert  being  the  challenger. 
Sir  Rhys  "  playing  the  judge's  part ; "  the  fifth  being  devoted  to  hunting 
and  feasting,  the  bishop  bestowing  a  sermon  upon  them,  "tending  to  all 
loyall  admoniUoui,  obedience  to  superiors,  love  and  charitle  one  towards 
another." 

What  a  brilliant  romance  it  is,  that  record  of  high  festival  held  within 
these  now  broken  vralls,  "  ever  and  nnone  seasoned  with  a  diversitie  of 
musicke;"  the  "justes  and  tournamentes  for  the  honoure  of  ladies;" 
the  "knockes  valerouslie  received  and  manfullle  bestowed;"  wrestling, 
hurling  of  the  bar,  taking  of  the  pike,  mnniug  at  the  qninteine ;  while^ 
a  thing  especially  note-worthy — "  among  a  thousand  people  there  was 
not  one  qusrrell,  crosse  worde,  or  unkinde  looke  that  happened  between 
them." 

Ay,  imagiuadon  may  people  theaq  ruins  with  "faire  ladies"  and 
"gallant  knyghts;"  may  restore  its  tapestried  halls  and  gorgeously 
furnished  chambers ;  may  hear  the  harper  and  the  troubadour  recalling 
its  reign  of  chivalry, — lis  "festivalls"  and  its  "  tour namen tea," — while 
the  wind  whistles  through  its  long  corridors,  or  moans  among  broken 
rooms  of  state,  and  from  ivy-mantled  towers — 

"  TiM  mopinf  owl  dstb  to  th*  dood  oompUB." 
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Foar  mileB  and  a  half  further  and  we  reach  the  bnsy  and  bauUng 
towu  of  Pater  (or,  aa  it  ia  now  generally  called,  Pembroke  Dock);  in 
Milford  Haven,  where  we  may,  if  we  pleaae,  spend  an  hour  pleasantly 
and  profitably  in  vieidng  the  dockyard,  garriaon,  and  encampment  It 
was  a  village  not  long  ago,  and  the  ruina  of  an  old  caatellated  manuon 
may  etill  be  found  there ;  happily,  euperintendenta  of  government  woAb 


did  not  remove  this  relic  and  reminder  of  old  times,  and  it  looks,  among 
barracks  and  atorehousea,  much  as  a  grim  and  grey  veteran  of  many  battles 
would  look  in  the  midst  of  raw  reoniita  at  drill.  The  old  dockyard  was 
at  Mil  ford,  whence  the  establishment  was  removed  "  further  up"  in  1811; 
the  consequence  is,  that  an  insignificant  village  has  become  a  large  and 
ftonriabing  town,  where  a  thousand  artizans  are  always  busy,  and  whence 
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iisae  BO  many  of  thow  Dobl«  war-ehipB  that  are,  u  they  ever  have  beefl, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  "  wooden  waQs"  of  our  islonda.  On  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  haven  is  the  terminns  of  the  South  Wales  Railway,  to  reach 
which  we  crou  the  ferry  :  we  ahall,  however,  visit  thia  place  when  we 
resume  our  route  by  railway  from  the  Narbeth  Road  Station.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  pablio  there  is  now  a  steam  ferry-boat,  which, 
every  quarter  of  an  hoor,  croeaes  the  Haven.  This  accessory  is  bnt  a 
recent  introduction,  and  it  is  a  valuable  one,  for  at  times  the  winds  blow 
and  the  sea  rolls  fiercely  into  thia  harbour,  and  the  timid  may  dislike 
even  so  short  a  passage  in  one  of  the  small  boats  hitherto  alone  avail* 
able  for  the  purpose.  But  now,  all  idea  of  danger,  or  even  incon- 
venience, at  aay  time  or  tide,  is  removed. 

We  are  here  on  the  high  road  to  Tenby,  irom  Pater;  conveyances 
are  sufBciently  numerous,  and  there  are  omniboses  that  meet  all  the 
London  trains.  We  may  return  to  Tenby  either  by  the  road  along 
which  we  came  or  by  that  which  passes  through  Pembroke  town. 
Selecting  the  latter,  we  ascend  a  sleep  hill,  whenoe  is  obtuned  a  fine 
view  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  soon  arrive  in  sight  of  Pkmbkokb 
Castlb.  This  magnificent  fortress  occupies  a  bold  rocky  eminence  that 
projects  into  an  arm  of  Mltford  Haven;  for  more  than  eight  centnriea  it 
has  Iweu  renowned,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the  famous  earldom  "to 
which  it  gave  name,"  but  as  of  historic  interest,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  to  the  wars  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament. 

Its  appearance  is  "  inezpreseibly  grand,"  snrmounljng  a  rock,  out 
of  which  it  eeems  to  grow,  so  that  it  is  "hard  to  define  the  exact 
boaudariea  of  Art  and  Nature."  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  gronp;  and, 
conaidered  in  connection  with  the  remains  of  a  priory  on  an  oppoute 
hill,  and  which,  seen  from  a  distance,  seems  part  of  the  stupendons 
structure,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  object  in  Great  Britain  so  striking,  or  so 
exciting,  as  a  remainder  of  ancient  days.  A  description  of  its  detaiK 
and  especially  an. abstract  of  ite  history,  would  demand  larger  space 
than  can  be  afforded  in  these  pages.  The  guide,  a  kindly  and  intelligent 
woman,  will  point  the  visitor's  attention  to  the  Wogan,  a  "  mervellows" 
cavern  underneath  the  castle,  of  which  tradition  and  superstition  have 
3  M 
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Uiea  to  teQ;   to  tlie  chamber,  or  rather  the   relica  of  it,  in  which 


Henry  VII.  was  bom ;  *  and,  above  all,  to  the  noble  round  tower — the 

•  Thli  etiunbgr  li  now  ■  rain.    Wbin  Lelud  ^ilM  Iba  iilue.  It  mnit  tana  bMD  In  tjety 
dingnnt  oondllloD.    H<  writa ;  "  In  (he  vUtr  lord  I  uv  U»  chimbn  vher  lleoir  th*  Tib  ni  boni«. 

In  bionlsdEt  whenor  ■  chTmminey  b  now  nude  with  unu  (ad  bidgn  of  tha  King."    The  "  etirm- 
DidMr  '  li  tUll  Ibtn,  IwtlheuTiD  ■ndbtdfMirtn  prvbabljr  d(it(i>]:«d  by  thaioMlmof  Cnanll. 
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keep — in  wbicb  a  Btnall  «rmy  defied  all  the  reeoarceB  of  the  Common- 
wealth, kept  the  Lord  Protector  at  bay,  and  yielded  only  when  atriutoT 
enabled  the  beaiegera  "to  cut  off  tho  supply  of  water."*  It  is  a  day's 
work,  and  a  pleasant  work  it  wiH  be,  to  examine  this  min ;  for  althongh 
decay  is  now  arrested,  and  the  courtyard  is  a  emooth  green  swatd,  there 
is  ample  to  stir  the  fancy  into  peopling  it  in  its  strengtb,  restoring  ita 
prodigiotH  bulwarks,  its  inner  and  outer  wards,  its  towers,  gateways, 
barbicans,  bastions,  and  embattled  walls,f  and  greeting  its  sacoessiTe  lords, 
&om  that  Amnlf  de  Montgomery  to  whom  the  sou  of  the  Conqneror  gave 
the  land,  to  those  descendants  of  the  Herberts  who,  to-day,  keep  the  title 
and  the  name  inherited  &om  a  race  of  men  iQastrioue  alike  in  war  and 
inpeace4 

Our  road  lies  through  Pembroke  town ;  of  antiquities  it  has  none 
after  we  pass  the  bold  entrance  to  the  castle ;  it  consiBta  mainly  of  one 
long  street,  and  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  tourist  until  he  arrives  at 
a  Tillage,  on  the  outskirts  of  which,  along  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
are  the  ruins  of  Lahfhey  Falace.§    Here  the  Bishops  of  Bt.  David's 

■  Xh»  thre*  Inditi— laoghnTB*,  Powel,  ud  Poyer— wm  eiprenlj'  eiMpttd  (mm  Bunj,    Tbtj 

pISMd  baltan  Urns  j  oa  (wo  mn  wrltUn  tha  wordi,  "  Llh  t\na  of  God,"  ons  wtt  bUok.  A  cllUd 
dnw  Ui>  iDit ;  thi  bluk  ten  to  Porer  Mt  wu  Ui  daUh.nnut. 

t  Tb*  kMp  It  ooiBpitta]  it  ivitaiy  rggt  In  htlght,  tht  loterior  dlamotn  it  tmntr-roar  Ibat,  ud  Iba 
mUt  an  from  fboTtnn  to  ivraatAeD  tett  In  IblokmUp  One  of  Iha  nuDj  AMomplLthcd  uehBOlD^Utt 
of  Wild  (E.  A.  Pnemu,  Eiq.,  In  the  AnAoDtopfo  Camirmiii),  Ibiu  dgwritiH  U»  lUtalT  ud  noi- 
nU*  pile— "It  nmwibblr  eomblnM  olontloo  ud  muilTenau,  u  ttatt  iti  «ltaet  U  ong  of  mt 
IBDanlbulk.  ItliuDtberooiuplanoiiiiDituoaof  tlumi^lMt;  oncBiannitDg  lodLunuUod  bulldlnci, 
wblob  the;  vnld  oarar  hara  poaaauad  whan  In  ■  patfaot  ttat*.'  Thn  baat  MMnDl  of  U»  Earli,  Eul- 
dom,  ud  CaiUa,  U  that  bf  O.  T.  CJark,  Eiq- 

t  Tba  nooidt  of  Uia  wnnl  loidi  of  thli  foRma  an  hrtllt  of  Intaratt  »Un  to  todudm.    That  of 

tala,  la  toU  of  hli  predaoeaaor,  Oarald,  who  la  una  wia  tha  King*!  Uantenant  In  Patnbnkaabln.  Ha 
had  a  basoUllil  wllk.  whom  a  WeUh  ohleftiln,  Oven.  lh«  aoo  of  Cadwgin  ap  Btnthin,  aoraM.  At 
nUDitU  Ihit  pnHlgata.  aldrd  by  rootlu  at  nnprlDoipled  aa  blmialf,  oblslnad  anHuoa  IdIo  ttaa  aaitla, 
■■d  aanled  th*  ladT  off,  her  lord  narrowly  aaaplnt  idih  lini.  Snchwat  tha  liwltai  atata  of  Ihg  tlmaa 
aid  tha  WDdltlon  of  the  OQgntry,  that  during  eight  tadioui  yaan  Gerald  nlnly  aooght  to  regain  hll 

fldloni  anaiBy.  Tha  day  of  rackDnlng,  howeTtr,  cuna  at  length;  tha  Intra)' cr wta, after  lODgand 
paUant  waiting,  bnl  alwnri  with  tha  ana  pnrpoaa  •teadll)'  In  rlaw,  alaln  by  the  betrayed. 

(  "  The  nal  nam*  wm  nodonbtKlly  LlaoTTdd—the  Welib  for  /'oninn  SaiKlm  riiU  nrvM<— dedi- 
cated to  Bt.  ttUh.'—"  The  flat  lulniment  1  h«*  Mm  dat«d  ttom  thlt  place  li  ooe  af  Bithop  Rlehanl 
da  Canw,  A.D.  I3&9  ^  and  troia  that  tlma  tha  oecailoiial  ratldanoa  of  almoat  all  tha  blalic^  tiiara  in 
tDooeailoa  mtjr  b*  tnced,  partloalarly  of  Oower,  Adam  Hoton,  and  Vanghao.  To  Qcwar  priiwliallr 
lur  h*  HCTlbad  It*  grandanr  and  axtant"— FfnoH. 
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b«d  their  "  oonntry  seat."  Whether  "  built  by  Blehop  Gower,"  or  at  an 
eaiiier  or  hiter  period,  many  preUtea,  no  doubt,  contributed  to,  aagment 
it*  graces,  internal  and  external ;  and  its  interest  is  enhanced  as  having 
boon  some  time  the  reudence  of  "  the  nnfoTtnnate  Earl  of  Essex."    The 


ruin  retuns  evidence  of  mach  architectnral  beauty,  affording,  by  its  calm 
and  qniet  character,  its  site  iu  a  pleasant  dell,  and  the  absence  of  bS 
offensive  and  defensive  remains,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  castle  we  have 
JQst  left,  and  the  castle  we  are  approaching.     Lamphey  is  distant  but 
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Manorbeer,  or  Maenor  Byrr,  is  "  so  called  from  ita  being  the  manor 
of  the  lorda,  or  the  manaion  or  manor  of  Byrr."  Ita  situation,  about  two 
miles  off  the  high  road,  la  charming;  "standinge  between  two  little 
hillettea,"  the  rocky  basee  of  which  repel  the  fury  of  an  ever  hoiaterons 
aea,  "  with  ita  sheltered  green  park  on  one  hand,  a  bare  hill,  with  the 
slender  tower  of  the  old  Norman  charch,  on  the  other,  and  the  whole 


mass  anspended  over  the  sea-heach,  that  takes  ita  angle  and  curve  from 
the  protruding  rocks,  the  scene  presents  a  combination  of  features  that 
never  fail  to  impress  the  stranger  with  mingled  sentiments  of  picturesque 
beauty,  solitude,  and  desolation."  Occupying  a  large  eite,  irregnlar  in 
plan,  and  fantastic  in  build,  the  Coetle  of  Manorbeer,  since  it  was  never 
sacked  or  taken,  and  has  undergone  bat  few  changes,  except  those  that 
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hsTe  been  marked  by  the  finger  of  Time,  gives  one  a  distinct  idea  of  what 
a  Nonnan  baronial  residence  really  was. 

Grossing  the  fosse  where  the  drawbridge  nsed  to  be,  and  entering  the 
building  through  the  gate-honse,  yon  are  in  the  long  obbng  court; 
opposite  were  the  inhabited  apartments,  with  the  great  hall,  the 
sleeping  rooms,  and  huge  kitchens;  on  the  eastern  nde  were  the  ofBoes; 
whilst  along  the  northern  ran  a  series  of  batUemented  walls.  Plain, 
ponderoQS,  and  strong  (bnt  from  the  absence  of  a  keep  not  strikingly  so), 
it  mast  altogether  have  been  no  unsafe  or  comfortless  retreat  in  those 
days  when  men  followed  the  good  old  rule. 


Not  far  from  the  castle  are  the  church  and  mill ;  and  snrronnding  it, 
at  no  great  distances,  may  still  be  seen  the  round  tower,  with  its  dove- 
cots, and  the  ponds ;  whilst  the  park  and  the  grove,  "  where  children  used 
to  play,  and  lovers  used  to  meet,"  may  still  he  traced.  A  De  Barri  was 
the  founder  of  the  castle.  Antiquaries  are  at  issue  as  to  the  date  of  the 
present  structure;  but  all  agree  that  no  part  reaches  as  far  back  as 
Giraldne,  commonly  called  Cambrensis,  who  was  born  here  in  lliG,  and 
who  so  dearly  loved  the  place  of  his  nativity,  that  he  styled  it,  with 
pardonable  pride,  "  Maenorpyr,  the  Paradise  of  all  Wales."* 


■  Olmldn  da  Burl,  oominoiiljr  known  by  Ui  pWronymlo  of  "  Cunbnuli,"  wu  d«c«iid(d  «  Iht 
mitmil  iM*  fnm  Hfajt  tf  Tevdvr  (Of  TtaHdnr),  Frlnee  of  Sootb  Wkla.  Hb  naols  wu  BUhop  or 
BL  DftTld'ii  UKlhtifluir  edtuBUon  mi  then  noslred.  Altw  a  pnlongad  toir  on  the  cofltlneDt.  h* 
look  oldan,  ud  na  praaanlad  with  tba  uchdnuoBrr  of  St.  DitTld'i.  On  Ma  011010  daatta  tt»  cbiptar 
aat«ttd  ainldu  u  hla  annaaaoc,  bat  tha  kins,  Haorr  I.,  nTuad  to  gntiry  Ihalr  eholn,  ftorlng 

toaner  or>  ooulrr  vhloh  Engtudhald  bj  >  Terr  qaaaUoubla  teDsra.    llli  llteniT  npvttUoB  niti 
Ik— "ThBltlnti»ry  o(  Blabop  Buldwln  thmii(h  Wilai,  1,0.  MOtiiivni.r  haiing 

InfonoiUon,  ud  tha  naolt  na  It 


bla  p(T*on,  mild  In  hla  lUDnen  iDd  ilbbia  In  hli  conreruUon,  ukloni,  ■ctln.and  ondannled  In  mkln- 
tklBins  tfaa  rifhti  ud  dianltlii  or  ttia  Chunh,  monl  In  till  idunotar  ud  orttwdot  Id  hli  pilDClplw, 
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Within  a  short  distance  of  the  castle  may  ba  seen  a  cnrious  and 
interesting  Druidic  remain — a  Cromlech — of  which  so  many  examples 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thotte  who  have  visited  Ireland, 
or  are  familiar  with  the  views  of  Irish  archtBoIogists,  will  be  content  to 
attribute  these  singular  remains  to  the  Druids.  They  abound  in  Ireland, 
and  are  not  uncommon  in  Wales;  their  origin  is,  undoubtedly  very  re- 
mote ;  we  do  not  here  notice  the  several  controversies  concerning  them. 
That  they  long  preceded  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  islands 


is  certain,  and  it  may  be  sufficiently  safe  to  consider  these  huge  masses 
of  stone — always  untouched  by  tool,  aud  invariably  placed  one  above 
another,  as  in  our  engraving — 


rkofDnildhu>dioraU.~ 


The  tourist  will  visit   the  church,  a  very  aged  edifice,  beautifully 
situate  on  a  high  slope  that  overlooks  the  sea;  it  is  of  Norman  origin,  and 


chiritabl*  iml  dlilnttnitgil,  tfamgh  uoblUont.  ImrMd,  thonsh  (opmUUou ■"  Wh«  roooe  ht  «» 
KU.  wsll-Rinntd,  and  lo  r«nurkib1:r  huHboDW  Uut,  onedir.  t«li>C>Ated  nor  tiM  blihop,  ■  CkUreiu 
Abbot,  who  ut  on  th*  clhcr  ilde,  luvlng  tjAd  blm  for  umt  UmB,  uaUlmtd, "  Do  jon  tUok  It  pcalbl* 
10  boiiurul  >  yooUi  nn  ncr  dit  f 
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IB,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  singular  aud  pictiiresqae  even  in  this 
dUtrict,  prodDcing  so  many  Btraotnrea  laying  claim  to  that  epithet.  Near 
it  ia  another  interesting  atractare — a  chimtry,  or  collegiate  building, 
erected,  probably,  by  a  De  Barri,  who,  in  1092,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
knigbta  of  Fits  Hamon,  amoi^  whom  the  lands,  plundered  from  the 
Welah  princes,  were  divided.  The  chantry  is  now  a  parish  school ;  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  there  lo  many  earnest  and  healthy  faces  nnder  a  roof  that 
was  new  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  still  vigorous,  as  well  as  useful, 
in  age. 

A  little  inquiry  in  this  isolated  district  will  supply  the  tourist  with 
some  iDformatioD  concerning  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  locality — a 
locality  in  which  they  abound.  Although  we  have  already  made  some 
comments  nn  the  subject,  the  reader  will  pennit  us  to  introduce  a  few 
other  legends  and  stories  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood.    - 

Wales  has  ever  been  noted  for  the  strong  religious  feelings  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  also  for  their  tendency  to  superstition.  In  the  diocese  of 
Bt.  David's,  where  we  now  are,  this  tendency  is  stronger  than  elsewhere. 
Ghosts,  and  corpse -candles  especially,  are  very  generally  believed  in. 
The  reason  is  thus  satisfactorily  given  by  one  Edmund  Jones,  who, 
more  than  a  hnndred  years  ago,  was  a  IMssenting  pastor  at  Fontypool. 
These  are  his  words ; — "  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it  is  an  effect 
of  St  David's  prayer;  some  will  say  of  some  other  lushop,  but  the 
more  intelligent  think  it  of  St.  David,  and  none,  indeed,  so  likely  as 
St.  David.  St.  David  was  the  most  famous  saint  of  Wales,  who  did 
great  tilings  in  his  time ;  for  he  put  down  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  presence,  prayers, 
and  direction,  that  King  Arthur  and  the  Britons  overthrew  the  Saxons 
in  a  great  battle  at  Bath,  Ac  Being  a  very  spiritual  man,  and  living 
under  a  sense  of  eternity  after  this  abort  life,  as  aU  very  spiritual  men  do, 
and  observing  that  the  people  in  general  were  careless  of  the  life  to  come, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  mind  it,  and  make  a  preparation  for  it,  though 
he  laboured  much  to  bnng  them  to  it,  be  prayed  God  to  give  a  sign  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  life  to  come,  a  presage  of  death  imd  a 
motive  to  prepare  for  it ;  a^d  that  God,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  sent  the 
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corpse -candles,  and  likely  the  Kyliirraeth,  to  aoBwer  the  eame  pioua  end. 
Thia  IB  the  tradition  of  the  cotmtry  about  it" 

Spirits  not  at  rest,  or  having  somewhat  to  commnmcate  to  mortals, 
are  said  to  be  seen  here  very  frequently,  They  haunt  a  hoaee  for  years, 
for  centuries  even,  tiU  such  time  as  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  intelligence 
they  wish  to  communicate,  or  the  secret  they  wish  to  divulge,  is  fonnd. 
In  the  night,  when  all  the  family  is  in  bed,  a  noise  is  suddenly  heard : 
tables  and  chairs  seem  vivified,  and  fly  about  the  bouse  in  all  directions ; 
crockery  is  heard  to  be  smashed  with  a  great  din,  and  the  building 
shakes  as  if  from  the  effects  of  an  earthquake.  The  member  of  the 
family  for  whom  the  message  is  intended  must  speak  and  demand 
the  business  of  the  departed,  when  the  noise  ceases,  and  the  intel- 
ligence is  communicated  by  some  means  or  other,  and  peace  again 
reigns  in  that  honsebold.  Very  often,  however,  the  party  to  whom  the 
communication  is  addressed  fears  to  speak;  and  then  the  terror  and  the 
noises  are  redoubled,  and  the  apparition  "  growa  so  strong  "  as  to  appear 
visibly  in  the  daytime.  When  at  Haverfordwest,  we  heard  of  an  instance 
of  a  man  whose  residence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narherth,  He 
used  to  be  so  haunted  and  tormented  that  his  life  became  a  burden.  He 
feared  to  go  to  bed ;  he  could  procure  no  rest,  ^lien  he  did,  the  sjurit 
would  approach,  call  upon  him  by  name,  and  compel  him  to  leave  bis 
room.  He  conld  hear,  but  it  was  only  a  shadow  he  beheld.  At  one 
time  he  slept  between  two  fstm  lads,  but  they  were  no  protection  to  him. 
At  a  certain  hour  he  would  be  called.  He  would  quake  with  fear,  but  be 
must  rise.  At  Isst  he  was  bold  enough  to  interrogate  the  apparidon,  and 
to  follow  it  to  a  place  where  it  is  supposed  treasures  had  been  hidden. 
Afterwards  be  was  not  disturbed.  Sometimes  when  spirits  are  violent 
and  become  a  terror,  recourse  is  had  to  some  learned  cle^yman  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  "lay"  spirits.  It  is  said  that  at  this 
moment,  under  the  monument  arch  of  old  Haverfordwest  Bridge,  a  spirit 
has  been  laid  for  a  thousand  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time — ever 
a  thousand  years  to  come — it  vrill  again  he  free  to  roam  the  earth  and 
be  a  trouble  to  mortals. 

The  reign  of  witches  in  Pembrokeshire  is  now  nearly  over,  and  is  of 
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the  mildeet  natnre.  At  one  time,  however,  they  were  very  powerful  in 
this  county.  They  conld  ctH  spirits  "  from  the  vaaty  deep,"  and  from  a 
depth  Btill  lower.  They  conld  be  of  unspeakable  eervice  or  disservice 
to  man,  and  were  inferior  in  power  only  to  the  "  conjurere,"  who  bad  more 
learning,  were  more  feared,  and  were  their  deadly  enemies.  To  these 
conjurers  witches  themselves  had  often  to  resort  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  they  were  frequently  called  upon  by  the  general  public  to  aid  in  the 
discovery  of  crime  or  the  manifestation  of  innocence.  Did  one  imagine 
bis  illness  attributable  to  witchcraft  ?  he  went  to  the  conjurer  to  learn  tbe 
name  of  the  hag  and  to  request  'punishment  Did  murrain  seize  his 
cattle  ?  the  conjurer  waa  besought  to  stay  it.  Had  any  household  or  farming 
nteiiail  been  lost  ?  it  waa  to  the  conjurer  he  went  for  restitution.  Many 
and  various  were  the  ways  in  which  the  "wise  man  "  performed  his  work. 
Sometimes  he  would  show  in  a  glass  the  countenance  of  the  individual 
who  had  worked  the  wrong ;  aometimes  he  would  give  the  applicant  the 
names  of  those  by  whom  he  bad  been  injured,  or  inform  him  that  it  wonld 
be  tbe  first,  tbe  second,  or  the  third  visitor  to  his  bouse  after  his  return. 
If  it  was  desired,  however,  he  would  pat  a  "  mark"  upon  the  wrong-doer, 
ao  that  the  whole  world  might  know  and  avoid  him.'  And  this  waa 
frequently  done.  At  Cartlett  mill,  in  tbe  environs  of  Haverfordwest,  a 
sack  of  com  was  missed.  Some  one  immediately  proceeded  to  tbe 
conjurer,  and  requested  that  the  thief  should  be  "  marked."  On  the 
man's  retnm  he  fonnd  one  of  tbe  women  who  worked  at  the  mill  in 
a  sad  slate — an  ezcrescenoe  of  skin  resembling  a  sack  of  com  was 
growing  on  her  face.    Thus  was  the  fraud  detected  t 

Here  is  a  strange  account  of  a  Pembrokeshire  conjurer,  written  by  the 
sanie  Gdmund  Jones  whom  we  just  now  quoted ; — 

"  About  forty  years  ago,"  says  he,  "  there  lived  in  tLie  county  one  John 
Jenkin  a  schoolmaster,  and  also  a  conjurer ;  and  being  known  to  be  such, 
one  of  his  scholars,  wbo  was  alive  some  time  ago,  having  a  mind  to  it, 
told  his  master  be  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  devil ;  his  master  told  him  he 
might  if  he  had  courage  for  it,  but  told  him  withal  that  be  did  not  choose 
to  call  an  evil  spirit  till  be  bad  some  employment  for  him.  And  some 
time  after  a  man  came  to  him  wbo  bad  lost  some  money,  and  desiring  to 
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know  who  had  stolen  it.  Now  said  the  master  to  the  scholar,  I  have 
some  buuness  for  him  to  do.  And  that  oight  the  conjurer  and  his  scholar 
went  into  a  wood  and  drew  a  circle,  and  then  came  home.  Some  night 
after — and  it  was  a  fair,  clear,  moon-shining  night — they  went  into  Uie 
circle;  and  the  conjurer  called  an  evil  spirit  by  his  name;  and  presently 
they  could  see  light,  and  some  motion  in  the  sky  afar  off;  after  that  a 
bowl  of  light,  which  shot  like  lightning  towards  tlie  circle,  and  tomed 
aboQt  it  (I  suppose  to  see  if  there  was  any  gap  in  it,  that  he  might  come  in 
and  destroy  them  boUi).  The  conjurer  asked  him  who  had  stolen  snch  a 
man's  money  ?  Bnt  by  his  answer  he  nnderstood  that  that  s^rit  knew 
not  who  had  done  it,  and  that  he  most  call  another ;  and  having  sent  that 
spirit  away,  did  call  another ;  and  presently,  In  answer  to  the  call,  the 
resemblance  of  a  bull  came  flying  throngh  the  air,  so  swiftly  and  fiercely 
as  if  he  would  go  throngh  them,  and  turned  round  abont  Uie  circle.  He 
asked  him  also  who  had  stolen  the  money?  and  received  mncb  the  same 
kind  of  answer  as  from  the  former.  And  the  conjurer  told  his  scholar, 
now  almost  dead  with  fear,  '  This  also  won't  do,  I  mtist  call  another : '  this 
bold-hearted,  too  bold-hearted,  Welshman  not  being  afraid  of  those 
dreadful,  appearances,  and  dreadfdl  voices  of  these  terrible  and  dangerous 
spirits  of  hell.  And  after  the  yonng  scholar  was  a  little  revived,  and 
recovered  from  his  terror,  his  master  (for  alas  for  it,  he  knew  the  names 
of  several  of  the  fallen  angels  of  hell  which  he  had  better  been  ignorant 
of),  called  another  of  them  by  name ;  and  behold,  in  answer  to  it,  a  spirit 
came  out  of  the  wood  aU  in  white,  as  white  as  a  linen  sheet,  mnch  shining 
in  the  moonlight,  and  coming  towards  the  circle.  [When  the  conjurer 
saw  him  he  told  bis  scholar,  we  shall  now  hear  somediing  from  this. 
And  when  he  asked  him  the  same  question,  the  spirit  answered  he  knew 
tiie  man  who  had  done  this ;  told  him  who  he  was,  and  other  circnm- 
stances  concerning  that  matter  which  the  conjurer  asked  him.  The 
yonng  man,  who  is  etill  ahve  (1761),  declares  that  neither  of  these  spirits 
conld  speak  and  answer  the  conjurer  till  they  had  worked  themselves  into 
the  human  shape.  But  the  man  has  never  been  well  as  another  man 
since  that  time.  The  effect  of  the  great  fright,  and  of  his  presniaption  to 
see  one  of  the  fallen  angels  of  hell,  under  the  curse  and  wrath  of  God, 
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still  cleaving  to  him ;  so  dangerous  it  is  to  have  to  do,  especially  in  an 
eztraordiuary  way,  with  these  mortal  enemies  of  mankind,  divested  of  all 
remains  of  their  created  virtne  and  goodness.  The  servanta  of  Satan 
little  consider  this,  else  they  would  not  choose  the  life  which  goes  after 
Satan  to  endless  misery,  but  the  life  that  leads  to  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  jast  men  made  perfect,  and  to  the  God  of  all  happiness. 

"  Some  of  the  sons  of  infidelity  affirm  that  there  are  no  conjurers,  nor 
any  such  thing  as  conjuring  in  the  world ;  but  here  is  one,  though  bnt 
one  against  them  of  hnndreds  that  have  come  to  pass  in  the  course  of 
time  in  diverse  nations,  yea,  those  who  are  said  to  use  diverse  curious 
arts  (Acts  lix.  19),  are  called  'conjurers'  in  the  Welsh  Bible.  The  Welsh 
translators  of  the  Bible  certainl/  believing  that  there  were  snoh  men  as 
conjurers,  and  such  a  thing  as  conjuring  in  the  world;  there  being 
instances  numerous  enough  to  prove  it  beyond  contradiction." 

So  much  for  witches  and  conjurers  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Having  left  this  deeply  interesting  place — the  Castle  of  Masor- 
BBER — after  long  "musings"  over  terrible  times,  we  are  on  the  high- 
way Bgun,  pacing  along  "  the  Bidgeway " — for  so  the  road  is  called 
that  leads  from  Pembroke  to  Tenby.  How  fall  it  is  of  intense 
delights !  Is  the  tourist  a  lover  of  nature  ?  Let  him  search  into  any 
one  of  those  hedges,  and  what  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  he  may 
collect!  He  listens  to  the  songs  of  birds  that  issue  from  every  bush 
nod  tree  ;  while  the  gayest  of  gay  butterflies  roam  all  abont.  A  delicious 
air  comes  Irom  distant  tiills,  mingling  with  sea-breezes.  Health  is 
here :  strong  winds  upon  heights  for  the  robust ;  mild  zephyrs  in 
sheltered  dells  for  those  who  are  delicate.  The  spirits  are  raised;  the 
mind  and  the  soul  expand.  It  becomes  an  instinct,  as  it  were,  to  laud  and 
thank  the  Creator,  And  what  a  view!  Look  landward  across  that 
lovely  valley,  dotted  with  farmhouses, — villages  here  and  there,  marked 
by  church  towers  above  surrounding  trees, — the  well -cultivated  land, 
green  with  the  promise  of  spring,  or  brown  with  its  fulfilment  in 
antnmn, — rich  meadows  or  fertile  fields.  Look  beyond  sll  these,  and  see 
tiie  mountains,  among  the  highest  in  South  Wales,  productive  almost  to 
their  summits.      Or   turn  your  gaze  seaward — what  a  line  of  coast! 
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— iroabonnd! — linge  clifis  agunst  which  the  Atlantic  daahee;  gracefol 
creeks,  where  there  is  ecsrce  &  ripple;  white  uilethat  seem  aerial  epecka; 
ielandB,  Urge  and  little,  where  men  inhabit  or  sheep  feed;  rocks, peopled 
literally  by  millions  of  sea-birds ;  while  dimly,  and  afar  off,  is  seen  the . 
English  coast — mild  aud  beantiful  Devonsliire,  Every  now  and  then  the 
eye  falls  upon  some  ancient  min,  such  aa  that  we  hare  described — Pem- 
broke, Manorbeer,  Garew,  and  others  are  here ;  any  one  of  which  might 
aeem  to  justify  the  often^quoted  words  of  the  great  lexicographer, 
splenetic  though  they  be,  when  comparing  the  size  of  castles  in  Scctland 
to  those  in  Wales. 

Those  who  haTe  walked  or  ridden  along  "the  Ridgeway,"  from 
Pembroke  to  Tenby,  will  have  enjoyed  a  luxury  "  paat  telling  ;"  language 
cannot  do  it  jastice  ;  it  can  be  little  aided  by  Art :  we  believe  neither  in 
Wales  nor  in  England  can  there  be  found  a  scene  that  combines  so  mnch 
of  interest  with  so  much  of  beauty. 

By  farthe  most  delightful  trip  from  Tenby  (but  it  witloccnpyalongday, 
for  the  distance  is  nineteen  miles)  Is  that  which  embraces  St.  Oovan's,  the 
Huntsman 'a  Leap,  and  the  far-famed  "  Stacks,"  including  also  the  mansion 
of  Stackpole  Court.  The  scenery  is  wild,  and,  if  not  sublime,  astonishingly 
grand;  while,  as  we  hsveeaid.thedistrictitself  is  the  home-ground  of  many 
of  those  fanciful  legends  and  quaint  superstitions  that  atili  influeuce  the 
peasantry  of  South  PembrokeBliire.  There  are  two  roads^one,  through 
Penally  and  Lydstep,  follows  the  undulating  line  of  coast;  the  other, 
longer,  but  more  agreeable,  is  over  the  Ridgeway,  and  through  Pembroke. 
In  both  cases  the  tourist  passes  Stackpolk  Court.*    Those  who  take  the 


le  niuulon  «u  bafit  by  Use  f^'at-VTB^^Si^**'^'*^"  ofthv  prwntLard  Cftwdor;  b>  wu  Hn  of 
MDiltr  Cimpboll,  ofCmdorCuUi,  In  BooU»oil,  "Uidnit  ofUm  nmmg  who  itUJod  Irtre,  bj 
ifm»I.or:,lheiol«hiilrM»orihl»gr«t  proprrty.-  Thi  dMnetiM  li  lurpuiliiElr  bEknUrbl; 
tfntn  lb«  n»,  though  no  il^  o(  11a  proiiAUy  li  apimreat,  nor  ihould  wa  hiTfi  nupeoM  U, 
lie  ■lUmitalf  througli  wbl*  troodi,  iilcuvit  lua,  wUli  iipuidliig  pmincU  on  slUier  Ma, 
UntnlHml  lal<m1i."1Onu0-   '•Tit  pmantcdlAo*  oT  wma^t  lloHlant.rlMtbtaiiUllillr 

'oal,  ind  looki  aver  >  irlda-eTlfmlad  ptrk,  ■long  whieb  hard!  or  dasr  loainpar  In  ill  Uia  glad. 
Diair  niton.    Sklrtlni  hILia  ud  rlnta  pluUUona  hall  tho  domiLo  uu  vaHuua  lidai,  ud  barood 

ipola— lain  UiaChuTahorChDrllDn,"iomel>[nai  cmllad  SOckpalt  Blldnr."  Tha  ohardi,  wllh 
Mtm  la  Uil  TlgloHy,  vu  mtorad  at  Iha  ooat  of  Uio  UI«  Eul  of  Cawdor,  ud  la  now  i  ctaualiv 
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former  road  will  obtaio  it  fine  view  of  the  houae  and  the  aurronndiog 
hilla,  just  before  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  esta&ry  at  the  head 
of  which  the  mansion  is  built.  It  occopies  the  site  of  the  baronial 
residence  of  the  old  crusader,  Elidur  de  Slackpole.  Tbe  place  has 
undergone  many  changes.  It  waa  garrisoned  and  "held  out  atootly," 
in  the  civil  ware,  "  for  the  king  and  the  public  honour ; "  and  is  at  present 
the  reaidflDce  of  the  noble  Thane  of  Cawdor.  His  lordship  posaeeses 
many  valuable  works  of  Art,  and  many  interesting  relica  of  antiquity, 
amoDgst  which  is  a  Hirlas  Horn,  or  drinking  cup,  which  out  anceeton,  or 


rather  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh,  used  to  fill  to  the  brim  and  present  to 
their  guests,  who  were  always  expected  to  quaff  its  contents  at  a  draught. 
The  one  we  have  engraved  is  said  to  be  the  actual  horn  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Bichmond  to  Dafydd  ap  Jevan,  in  whose  caatle,  Ht  Llwyn  Dafydd, 
Cardiganshire,  the  illustrious  prince  was  entertained  on  hie  way  to  Boe- 
wortb  Field.  Passing  through  remote  Bosheston,  with  its  recently 
restored  church,  the  carriage  road  soon  terminates,  and  we  draw  up  on 
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the  heath  upon  the  lofty  promontory  of  St.  Govan,  which  jnta  out  to  the 
eoath,  and  forma  the  terminsdon  of  the  county.  Before  ua  ia  an  immenae 
and  glorione  picture,  in  which  the  majeaty  of  ocean  acenery  reachea  ita 
perfection.  The  elevation  on  which  we  atand,  the  open  sea  hefbre  ue, 
the  perfnme  of  the  wild  flowers,  the  aea-birda  abrieking  overhead,  and  the 
OTerdnring  beat  of  the  waves — to-day  oalm  and  limpid — at  our  feet, 
combine  to  produce  a  scene  of  ineipreanble  interest,  grandeur,  aad  beauty. 
Oloae  by,  perched  across  a  Assure  in  the  aide  of  the  cliffs,  and  nneeen  from 
above,  is  the  far-famed  Chapel  of  St,  Ootah.*  A  ]ong  flight  of  steps, 
well  worn,  and,  as  yet, 

"C«ntnlbTiioubaUinT«(IUi*,~ 

conducts  to  it.f  It  is  a  small  rude  building,  with  an  arched  roof,  and 
has  on  either  aide  a  stone  bench  cnshtoned  with  withered  soda.  In  the 
eaat  wall  a  doorway  admits  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock  in  which  is  a 
marvellous  crevice, "  that  enables  the  largeat  person  to  turn  round  therein, 
and  ia  at  the  same  time  quite  filled  by  the  smaUeat"  It  ie  used  as  a 
"  wiahing-ploce ;"  and  the  legend  aaserta  that  all  who  turn  round  therein, 
and  Bteadfaetly  cling  to  the  same  wish  dnring  the  operation,  will  moat 
certainly  obtain  their  wish  before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The  amooth 
and  glassy  face  of  the  rock  testifies  to  its  frequent  use.  No  doubt  some 
"holy"  anchorite,  "mistaking  hia  road  to  heaven,"  here  made  himself 
miserable  in  life ;  and  here,  in  after  years,  when  a  peculiar  aanctity  waa 
attached  to  the  scene  of  hie  aelf-aacrifice,  came  many  pilgrims,  with  minds 
or  bodies  diseased,  trusting  in  the  virtnee  of  stones  the  saint  had  trodden, 
and  water  of  which  he  had  drnnk;  often,  no  doubt,  oht«ning  "  cnres. 


■  "  Tba  nllut  knitbt— Um  air  Omln.  or  (DOd  KInt  Arthur^  RaaBd  T 
IMnad,  l>]r  popglmr  ma,  Mto  >  Hint.  Tht  R|i«iUtloiii  itorla  Ic  vhldi  thli  tlnciJiii  pcaltton  i 
KMHoaMitlMlkatnf  butlnBrtHuvwiihoBC*Dd.~  (MkIUh).  Hilkln  hu*.  u  wall  m  in  bujf  M 
of  bit  uninpUoni.  Ii  snt  ta  b*  n1J«d  on ;  Uh  duh,  bo  donbt,  li  ■  oarrsptlon  oT  St.  Olonnnl,  to  wl 
UMtlimHl  WH  dfdkmlad. 

t  '*  Thtn  tl  >  popoUr  ballflTtliAt  thmt  itopi,  Ilk*  th*  iIoihi  oompfUlof  thv  dnile  of  Stooelwr 
ounot  b«  nnmtMndi  bst  In  mrSawmtl  BUd>  Uwm  Bflr-tm— «  Ul*  acrwlBg  with  thMar  B 
AJk  !•«."  (natiw).    "  I  KM  1III7  MMili  to  eoBBt  Umd  twin  1 1  luda  Iha  lunbn  HnBtr.ttatM, 
uoluln  of  broku  ud  fngmtiiMry  OOM."  (0«t.)    Oar  Mtnd,  Ur.  Tbomu  Pnnall,  nunlMRd 
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the  coneeqaence  of  faith.  Tradition  gives  this  cavity  a  aingolar  faiBtory. 
Oar  Lord — so  runs  the  tale — pursued  by  the  Jews,  sought  safety  in  this 
neighbourhood.  PaasiDg  through  a  field  where  men  were  sowing  barley, 
he  ordered  them  at  once  to  go  for  their  reaping-hooks,  and,  if  any  passed 
that  way  and  inquired  alter  him,  to  say  they  had  seen  sach  an  one,  bat 
that  it  was  in  sowing  time.  The  men,  elthongh  they  knew  not  who  it 
was,  did  as  they  were  bid,  fetched  their  hooks,  and  lo!  on  their  return 


the  field  was  waving  with  ripe  corn.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  reaping,  a 
band  of  men  accosted  them,  as  was  expected,  who,  having  received  the 
appointed  answer,  gave  up  the  chnse  in  despair.  The  Lord,  meanwhile, 
had  been  concealed  in  this  crevice,  which  had  opened  to  receive 
him,  and  still  beara  a  faiot  impression  of  his  person.  The  httle  chapel 
haa  a  belKgable,  bnt  it  has  been  denuded  of  ita  bell,  for,  according  to  the 
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nme  authority,  once  apon  a  time  a  Bacrilegioos  pirate  heard  its  eilvery 
tonee,  and  deapoiled  the  sanctuary  of  its  treasure ;  but  God's  vengeance 
overiook  him,  for  no  looner  had  be  embarked  with  his  theft  than  a  violent 
■torm  arose,  in  which  he  and  his  polluted  band  perished.  A  substitute, 
alio,  was  provided  for  the  loss  in  a  large  stone,  which  ever  since,  when 
struck,  rings  out  the  same  note  as  the  missing  bell."  To  reach  the  shore 
we  pass  the  sainted  well,  said  to  be  a  enre  and  certain  cure  for  "  all  the 
iUe  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;"  and  having  picked  oar  way  over  and  between 
immense  stones,  we  arrive  on  the  ledge  of  rocks  tliat,  at  low  water,  runs 
round  the  base  of  the  overhanging  cliffs.  The  whole  scene  here  is 
wonderfully  grand :  though  we  may  be  alone,  there  is  no  solitude,  for 
there  seems  a  Presence  that  tills  the  whole  place,  and,  amidst  these  caverns 
and  frowning  precipices,  we  feel  onr  own  insignificance. 

For  the  naturalist  and  the  artist  no  district  more  abounds  in  objects 
of  interest  than  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Year 
by  year  it  attracts  an  increasing  number  of  viMtore  to  its  highly  pioturesqae 
scenery ;  and  more  and  more  frequent  do  we  And  notices  of  its  natural 
beauties  and  antiquarian  remains.  Among  the  latest  tourists  is  Mr. 
Cosmo  Innes,  F.B.  A.,  who,  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Arclueo- 
logical  Society,  communicated  a  short  notice  of  St.  Oovan's  Chapel,  "^'e 
quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  as  follows : — "  In  one  of  the  littie 
bays  there  is  a  small  chapel  of  mde  masonry,  half  way  down  the  cliff, 
known  as  St.  Govan's  Chapel;  it  is  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
and  according  to  popnlar  story  it  is  not  possible  to  count  their  nnmber 
correctly.  A  few  yards  lower  in  the  ravine  is  a  well,  covered  by  a  roof 
of  rude  construction ;  it  was  doiibtiess  originally  used  for  baptism,  and 
thence  regarded  as  sacred,  and  it  is  still  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  saint's  dwelling  is  his  so-called 
bed,  possibly  a  place  of  mortificatiou,  or  rather  his  coffin,  being  a  vertical 
opening  in  the  rock,  in  which  a  person  of  ordinary  size  may  with  difficulty 
stand ;  and  the  rock  has  become  polished  by  the  number  of  visitors  who 
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sqaeese  tfaemselret  into  thia  intentica  in  the  eidea  of  the  cavern.  Mr. 
Innea  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  limitar  places  of  penance  in 
Ireland,  associated  with  the  legends  of  ancient  asceticism;  and  he  pointed 
ont  a  remarkable  circnmstance,  the  popular  mixing  np  of  mythical 
personages  or  characters  in  ancient  romance,  with  the  holy  bermitB  of 
early  Christianity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
place  in  South  Waleg.  The  cava,  the  place  of  penance,  the  well,  etill 
sacred  in  popular  estimation,  are  all  in  accordance  with  other  vestiges  of 
primitive  roisuonaries  in  North  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  The  name,  how* 
ever,  here  attached  not  only  to  the  cave,  but  to  the  bold  headland 
adjoining,  resembles  that  of  a  famous  hero  of  romance,  who,  strangely 
enough,  has  robbed  the  hnmble  hermit  of  his  identity.  Sir  Oawain,  the 
renowned  knight  of  the  Ronnd  Table,  was  slain  by  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
many  places  claimed  the  hononr  of  preserving  his  remains :  Langtoft  says 
that  he  was  buried  at  Wybre  in  Wales;  Caxton  and  Leiand  place  his 
interment  at  Dover ;  whilst,  according  to  the  Brut,  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  country  of  Scotland.  The  occurrence  of  a  name  so  similar  as  that  of 
Govan,  associated  with  a  remarkable  site,  was  sufficient,  it  would  appear, 
to  justify  a  claim  on  behalf  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  assertion,  singnlar  as 
it  may  be,  is  not  modern,  unce  William  of  Malmesbury*  relates  the 
discovery  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Ross  in  Wales,  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  of  the  tomb  of  Qawain,  fourteen  feet  in  length ;  and  also 
that  the  wounded  knight  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  slain  by  the 
natives.  Leiand  rejects  the  tale,  but  records  the  existence  of  a  ruined 
castle  near  the  shore,  called  by  the  name  of  Gawain  ;  and  Sir  F.  Uadden 
observes  that  the  tradition  of  the  locality  assigns  St.  Govan's  Head  as  the 
burial-place  of  King  Arthur's  nephew.f  Mr.  Innes  observed,  however, 
that  the  local  historian,  Fenton,  does  not  advert  to  any  sucli  popular 
notion ;  and  that  during  his  recent  visit  to  South  Wales  he  had  soaght 
in  vain  for  traces  of  this  ungular  tradilaon." 


Iliddin.    rBDbniH*iubilsiuinlba1l««id,  which 
,"  vhari  BUnlipoli  Hod  <■  DoUoid,  p.  til. 
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At  ■  abort  distance  from  e«ch  otber  are  three  fiaenrea,  eztendiag  a 
conaiderable  distance  into  the  land.  The  first  has  no  name ;  the  second 
IB  the  well-known  HuNTeKAit'e  Lbap,  a  frightfal  abyaa,  which  is  not  seen 
till  we  are  on  the  brink.  Sea-pinks,  heather,  and  tarze  grow  to  the  edge 
of  the  crumbling  baiika,  and  the  sides  of  the  bare  rocks  are  lichened  over 
with  man;  colours.  A  creeping  sensation  comes  over  ns,  as,  looking  to 
the  depths  below,  we  hear  only  the  hollow  muttering  of  the  in-coming 
tide,  or  the  chnckle  of  the  sea-gull  echoing  from  aide  to  side.  In  one 
place  the  distance  across  is  inconsiderable,  and,  half  way  down,  the  sides 
touch,  like  a  collision  of  two  huge  leviathan  ships :  here  it  was  the 
impetuous  courser,  in  fall  career,  [Junged  across,  bearing  on  his  back  the 
terrified  huntsman,  to  give  a  name  to  the  place,  and  to  die  with  fright  on 
his  arrival  home.  Adjoining  is  Bosheston  Meer,  a  funnel-shaped  chasm, 
eizteen  fathoms  deep,  communicating  with  the  sea,  through  which,  at 
certain  seaons  and  times  of  the  tide,  a  great  volume  of  water  is  forced  up 
to  an  incredible  height,  and  with  an  unearthly  noise,  only  to  be  heard  in 
wild  weather,  "  And,  which  is  more  strange,"  writes  old  George  Owen 
{temp.  Queen  Elizabeth),  "if  sheepe,  or  other  like  cattel,  be  grazing 
neere  the  pitt,  ofitimes  they  are  forcibly  and  violently  drawne  and  carried 
into  the  pit! ;  and  if  a  cloke  or  ether  garment  be  cast  on  the  ground, 
neere  the  pitt,  at  certaine  seasons,  you  shall  stande  afarre  of,  and  see  it 
sodainly  snatched,  drawne,  and  swallowed  up  into  the  pitt,  and  never 
aeene  againe." 

The  neighbourhood  has  other  objects  of  singular  attraction.  Not  far 
from  Bosheston  Meer  is  a  "annken  wood" — a  place  of  great  interest; 
"  a  round  pit,  of  some  fifty  feet  wide,  yawns  in  the  ground ;  it  is  full  of 
ash-treea,  which,  springing  from  all  parts  of  the  bottom  and  udea,  jnst 
reach  to  the  summit,  and  no  more — a  curious  example  of  the  infiaence  of 
the  sea-spray  in  preventing  the  growth  of  trees,"  "  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, from  many  striking  traditions,  and  other  circumstancea,  appears 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  frequent  and  bloody  contests,"  There  are,  or 
were,  when  Fenton  wrote  his  history,  in  1611,  in  this  neigh  boa  rhood, 
three  upright  stones,  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  tradition 
is  that  on  a  certain  day  these  stones  meet  to  "  dance  the  Hay,"  at  a  place 
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called  Sazoq'b  Ford,  and  when  the  dance  is  over,  travel  back  and  reanme 
their  places.  These  stones  are  referred  to  by  Giraldns,  as  having  been 
placed  by  Harold  to  record  his  victories,  and  contained  inscriptiona — 

Hio  Ha  BOLD  va  Victor  Fvit. 
"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  awTuI  mildness  that  thronghont  characterises 
this  solitnde,  amidst  a  chaos  of  rocky  fragments  broken  into  a  thonsand 
irregular  shapes,  with  every  object  shut  out  but  snch  as  are  best  calculated 
to  inspire  meditation — the  canopy  of  heaven  and  the  trackless  ocean." 

As  we  were  leaving  the  spot,  we  were  saluted  by  an  old  man  and 
a  delicate  little  girl,  his  grandchild,  who  were  crossing  the  heath. 

"  'Tib  a  wild  place  you  have  here,"  we  said,  pointing  to  the  Meer. 

"  Ye  may  well  say  that,  if  ye  heard  'en  at  work ;  though  "a  dunna 
howl  now  half  so  bad  as  when  I  was  a  lad — people  have  been  known  to 
hear  'en  as  far  as  Cold  Blow,  np  by  Narberth,  and  that  is  fifteen  miles,  as 
the  bird  .flies.  'As  got  a  deal  quieter  now,"  he  added;  "some  se^  part 
of  'en  is  broke  away ;  but  for  all  that  'a  do  holla  away  main  stoutly  yit 
apon  times — many  and  many  ie  the  times  I've  alay  awake  listening  to  his 
noise." 

"  Do  many  people  visit  the  neighbourhood  ?"  we  inquired. 

"  Yis,  a  sight  of  peofde  comes  here  in  the  eanimer  Irom  all  parts,  only 
out  of  carosity,  like  yon,  may-be, — bnt  lots  comes  for  the  cure." 

"  The  cure  ?" 

"  Yis,  they  come  to  St.  Govan's  (o  try  the  well ;  and  it's  only  them  as 
haven't  got  no  faith  that  goes  away  without  being  cnred.  Why,  I  my- 
eelf  have  had  some  lodging  at  my  own  cottage  who  came  on  crutches,  bnt 
when  they  left  could  walk  away  as  lusty  and  strong  as  yon  can." 

"  If  the  well  is  so  efficacious,  why  do  you  not  try  its  effects  upon  her," 
we  said,  looking  upon  the  child  at  his  side,  who  seemed  in  a  rapid  con- 
sumption ;  "  she  looks  rather  ill  ?" 

"  Ay,  poor  thing,  she  u  ill,"  said  the  old  man,  moumfoUy.  "  We 
have  tried  everything  we  could  think  of,  and  only  yesterday  we  had  over 
the  charm  doctor,  bnt  be  wouldn't  try  on  her,  as  he  said  he  couldn't  do 
her  any  good.     To  please  the  mother  I  am  now  taking  her  to  the  well  ; 
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bat  /  know  it's  do  nse,  for — "  and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper — "  I 
h«vo  Been  her  light!" 

The  old  m&Q  and  his  charge  having  wished  na  good  morning,  puraned 
their  way  to  St.  Govan'a,  whilst  we  struck  off  in  an  opposite  direction 
for  the  Stack  Books. 

The  path  is  along  the  sninmit  of  the  high  cliff,  from  the  margin  of 
which  we  are  never  too  remote  to  hear  the  splash  of  the  waves  as  they 
roll  into  the  little  creeks  with  which  this  coast  is  "  notched  like  a  saw." 
Here  and  there,  in  onr  course,  we  pass  by  aome  «-ondrouB  aperture  with 
yawDing  month,  that  communicates  siihteiraneonsly  with  the  sea  ;*  and, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  "  leap,"  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ezaminiog 
one  of  those  singular  camps,  very  nameronB  along  these  coasts,  re- 
maining BA  souvenirs  of  that  northern  race  who,  in  the  early  dawn  of 
oar  history,  swooped  like  birds  of  prey  upoo  the  Und.f  Long  before 
we  arrive,  wo  are  made  aware  of  our  proximity  to  the  Btai^  by  the 
incessant  noise  and  hum  of  the  birds  that  occupy  them,  and  when  the 
spot  is  reached,  the  scene  is  of  the  most  interestiug  description.  We  are 
on  the  breeding -grounds  of  various  birds  that  "  time  out  of  mind"  have 
selected  this  wild  and  little  frequented  jdace.  Here  they  congregate  in 
vast  nombers.  From  May  to  September  the  two  lofty  isolated  rocks  are 
the  homes  of  the  Razor-bill,  the  waddling  Guillemot,  or  Eligug,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  rocks,  and  that  foolish  ^looking  creatnre  called  the 
Puffin,  who  possesses  the  humorone  propensity  of  driving  rabbits  from 
their  warrens,  and  hatcMng  in  the  holes.  Every  availsble  ledge  and 
cranny  of  the* rocks  are  covered,  and  the  create  eeem  one  masa  of 
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inimaUd  luttare.  lodeed,  the  tallest  Stack  has  the  appearance  of  a. 
great  tmhewn  monn mental  column,  covered  with  aUi-reUevi  alive  and 
in  motion.  Some  are  engaged  in  sitting  on  their  one  egg,  Borne  in 
paddling  it  ont  with  their  feet  to  the  ann ;  here  may  be  seen  a  red- 
throated  diver  on  the  water,  in  the  act  of  plunging  for  his  prey ;  there 
a  gnU  cradled  on  a  wave,  looking  about  him  with  entire  nonchalance; 


while,  on  the  craggy  ledge  of  some  rock,  the  green  cormorant,  etretcbing 
ont  hia  wings  to  dry,  is  waiting  to  digest  hia  last  meal,  preparatory  tc 
his  search  after  another. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  exhansted  the  store  ol 
eea-clifis  which  the  i\'ild  coast  round  this  shore  supplies;  it  is  very 
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prodnctive  of  aceneH  &ud  incidents  sncli  as  those  we  describe.  Bat  we 
have  conducted  tbe  tonrist  only  through  besten  tracks;  he  who  is 
strong  enongh  and  ventnresoine  enough  to  explore  for  himself,  will 
encounter  many  other  marvels  that  will  amply  recompense  time  and 
toll. 

A  day  will  be  well  spent  at  Caldy  Island ;  a  row  across  the  bay,  of 
two  and  a  half  miles,  being  one  of  tbe  especial  treats  of  visitors,  to 
examine  tbe  walls  and  remuns  of  a  castellated  mansion  which  now 
form  parts  of  a  modern  dwelling — tbe  residence  of  the  gentlenun  who 
owns  the  old  nest  of  the  sea-kings.  There  are  other  objects  here  to 
arrest  attention — an  ancient  tower,  and  an  inscribed  stone,  still  more 
ancient :  ite  smsller  sister,  St.  Margaret's,  separated  from  it  when  the 
tide  is  in,  snd  joined  to  it  at  low  water  by  a  reef  of  rooks,  contuns 
also  objects  wliich  the  antiquary  will  explore  gladly;  whUe  the  rocks 
and  cliSs  that  girt  either  shore  are  fertile  of  msttera  deeply  interesting 
to  the  natoralist ;  and  the  breezes,  either  mild  or  strong,  are  ever  full 
of  health,  on  those  green  fields  which  tbe  sea  environs. 

The  island  of  Oaldy,  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mfle  in  breadth, 
contains  about  650  acres  of  land.  Lying  in  a  southern  direction,  it  is 
distant  from  Tenby  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  during  tbe  summer 
months  is  a  favourite  excursion  of  visitors  to  Tenby.  Hither,  too,  it 
is,  from  time  immemorial,  the  residents  themselves  resort  on  Whit-Monday. 
On  that  day  crowds  collect  on  the  pier,  get  into  the  various  boats,  land  oa 
the  island,  and  occupy  themselves  in  pufBn  shooting  and  tea-drinking ; 
in  the  evening  they  return  to  the  town  and  finish  the  day  of  festivity  ia 
the  consumpUon  of  Whiteun  ale.  Caldy  in  old  times  had  a  priory, 
remains  of  which  still  exist.  At  present  it  contains,  in  addition  to  tho 
light-house,*  the  mansion  of  the  owner,  a  chapel,  a  powder  magasine, 
and  a  dozen  cottages  inhabited  by  quarrymen  and  farm  servants.  A 
residence  here  in  summer,  when  the  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  temper 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  must  be  extremely  pleasant ;  but  in  winter  time  Ufa 
on  the  island  cannot  but  be  monotonous  enough.     Fern,  which  grows  in 
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abundance  on  the  JBland,  a  gathered  by  the  inhabitnnta,  stacked,  and 
eervea  for  fuel,  for  thatching,  and  for  litter ;  it  also  Buppliea  the  public 
oven,  which  is  attended  to,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  by  each  of  the  h6uBe- 
wive*  in  torn. 

On  market  days  the  boat  coinea  over  to  the  mainland,  and  retnms 
laden  with  whatever  ia  required  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  week.  As 
the  Btormy  season  advances,  however,  there  is  need  to  store  up  a  more 
complete  supply,  as,  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  the  oommanication  is 
sometimes  stopped  for  weeks  together. 

There  ie  excellent  fishing  around  the  island;  the  oyster  fishery, 
indeed,  is  renowned.  The  beds,  at  present,  not  sufficiently  worked, 
supply  those  fiah  that,  taking  their  name  from  the  nearest  town,  are 
welcomed  everywhere  on  account  of  their  mee  and  delicate  flavour.  It 
is  of  these  oysters  the  old  Lord  of  Kernes,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
says,  "  there  is  a  greate  kinds  gathered  there,  which  being  eaten  rawe, 
seeme  too  strong  a  meata  for  weak  stomaks,  and  must  be  parted  in  two, 
tiiree,  or  fonre  peecea,  before  he  may  be  eaten,  by  reason  of  his  exceeding 
bigness."  And  then,  after  explaining  in  his  quaint  style,  how  oysters 
are  found  by  experieuce  to  breed  their  young  "  as  the  beggars  doe,  by 
bearing  them  on  their  backes,"  he  goes  on  to  say  how  a  pleasant-minded 
man,-  imagining  the  worst  that  might  be  spoken  of  the  oyster,  said,  "  it 
IS  an  nncleane  meate ;  an  nnprofitable  meate ;  and  an  ungodly  meate  : 
nncleaue  for  fowling  the  bands  in  opening  of  them— so  that  alwaies  you 
must  have  water  to  cleaue  the  hands  afWr  them ;  unprofitable— for  let 
a  man  eat«  never  so  good  a  meale  at  oysters,  he  presently  sitteth  to  dinner 
and  eateth  as  earnestly  as  if  he  had  not  eaten  anything  before ;  ungodly — 
beaause  it  is  never  used  to  say  grace  before  oysters  as  before  other 
meate." 

Lobsters  also  are  found  in  the  clitb.  These,  unlike  the  oyster,  which 
has  three  sins  to  answer  for,  soem  to  have  three  especial  good  qualities  ; 
"for,"  saith  the  same  authority — no  doubt  quoting  another  "pleasant- 
minded  man  " — "  the  lapster,  sett  whole  on  the  table,  yieldeth  exercise, 
sustenance,  and  contemplation :  exercise — in  cracking  bis  legs  and 
clawes;  sustenance — by  eating  the  meate  thereof;  and  conlempladou — 
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by  beholding  the  curious  work  of  his  complete  umour  both  in  bne  vid 
workmanship."  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  crab,  with  the  addition 
that  it  affords  as  much  sport  in  the  capture  as  pleasure  in  the  ekting. 
Indeed,  the  rocks  and  ledges  around  Caldy  will  affi>rd  the  visitor  to 
Tenhy  at  ouce  an  agreeable  excareion,  and  a  very  prolific  hunting- 
ground. 

One  of  the  pleasanteet  drives  from  Tenby  is  to  the  north,  aa  far  as 
Amroth,  taking  en  route  Sanndersfoot,  St  Isaell's  and  Hean  Oastle,  and 
the  fragment  of  Bonville's  Court — a  mined  tower  that  gives  its  name  to 
the  colliery  beside  it ;  visiting,  if  the  tourist  pleases,  one  of  the  minee  of 
anthracite  coal,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  neighbourhood — their 
"  whereabouts"  indicated  by  tall  chimneys,  and  groups  of  pitmen  going 
from  or  returning  to  their  work.  These  places  are  on  the  north  ude  of 
Tenby — the  oppoute  to  those  we  have  been  heretofore  describing.  The 
teuriet  who  proceeds  to  Amroth,  soma  five  miles  from  the  town,  will,  of 
course,  stop  to  examine  the  submarine  forest;  ho  may  easily  procure 
specimens,  in  which  he  will  find  embedded  shells,  in  some  instances 
contoiniug  the  living  fish.* 

Tradidone,  aud  orally  preserved  poems,  combine  with  existing  remains 
to  indicate  that,  in  several  places  large  tracts  of  countryl'  once  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  hod  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  Cantre'r  Gwoelod,  or  Lower  Hundred,  in  Cardigan  Bay.  According 
to  some  accounts,  this  event  happened  in  the  fii^h  century.  In  "  The 
Triads,"  a  collection  of  very  ancient  Welsh  records,  the  misfortune  is 
attributed  to  the  drunkenness  of  Seithenyn,  who  wantonly  opened  the 
flood-gates,  and, 

"  Adar  bli  fwUn  mirth,  M  Id  Ui*  daoUUii  oxu.' 

Amroth  is  the  furthest  point  of  this  excuruon.     The  "  Castle  "  is  « 
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modem  house;  ftnciently  it  was  called  "  Eue  Wear,"  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  feudal  residence  of  a  follower  of  Arnulph  de  Montgomery, 
one  of  "  a  chain  of  posts,"  which  may  yet  be  traced  from  Oannarthen  to 
Pembroke.  A  stone's  throw  from  Amroth  is  the  boundary  stream  that 
divides  the  shires,  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen.  Many  delightful  bit§  of 
scenery  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.     Hean  Castle,  now 


also  a  modem  dwelling,  is,  according  to  Fenton,  but  a  cormpdon  of 
Hengastill,  the  Old  Oastle.  The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  was  once 
a  huge  forest ;  it  is  now  "  the  great  natural  dep6t  of  coal,"  and  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Saundbrsfoot,  which,  some  forty  years  wace  conuated 
of  about  three  booses,  is  the  port  at  which  the  material  is  shipped  for 
exportation ;  lines  of  tramway  have  been  laid  down  from  the  mines  to 
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the  quays,  and  there  is  a  character  of  active  bastle  seldom  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  diatricL*  There  are  few  more  delicions  drives  thaa 
that  which  la&ds  from  Tenby,  over  hills,  to  the  dell  in  which  this 
miniatnre  seaport  is  situate.  It  is  by  another  route  homewards — throngh 
narrow  lanes  that  lead  into  the  mdn  rood  from  Narberth — we  reach  the 
church  and  hamlet  of  St.  Issbll's.  The  churchis  small,  but  has  a  tall, 
square  tower  of  grey  stone;  a  tiny  stream  "brawls  across  the  pebbly 
road,  and  passes  with  a  whispering  rush  throagh  the  tunnel  arch  of  a 
mstic  foot-bridge." 

The  many  ancient  churches  that  neighbour  Tenby  add  greatly  to  its 
interest  and  attraction :  the  tourist  may  examine  a  dozen  of  tbem  in  a 
day.  There  are  none  that  gave  ub  more  pleasure  than  that  we  have 
pictured — dedicated  to  a  saint  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  It  is  in  a 
pleasant  dell,  environed  by  trees ;  in  the  crowded  churchyard  sleep  the 
hamlet's  "  rude  forefstbers."  The  rivnlet,  on  the  morning  of  our  visit, 
scarcely  covered  the  stepping-stones,  but  at  times  it  becomes  a  fierce 
and  rapid  current,  and  then  the  quaint  foot-bridge  is  the  protector  of 
wayfarers.  A  carter  was  watering  his  horses  there  while  we  lingered 
to  admire  the  masses  of  wild  flowers  on  its  banks.  He  was  a  short, 
burly  son  of  the  Principality ;  not  old,  apparently — thongh  he  told  ns  he 
was  at  the  winter  end  of  seventy.     We  praised  the  old  charch. 

"Ah,  well !  the  gentry  thinks  many  a  thing  hnndsome  that  I  don't 
see  nothin'  in.  A  drswin'-man,  t'other  day,  made  a  pictur  of  my  wife — 
an'  she's  a  good  five  years  swlder  than  I — that  she  is;  but  it  waa  her 
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hftt  tin'  jeckat  he  took  to.  She'd  a  been  nothin'  m  his  eyes  withoat  the 
hat  an'  jecbat.  She  wanted  to  pat  on  her  new  aus,  bat  he  was  such  a 
fale  that  he  stack  to  the  awld ;  an'  I  couldn't  but  Uugh — to  eec  how  he 
was  took  ID.    Wby,  they  woe  her  own  muther'a!    Now  there  wae  a 


thing  for  a  painting-man  to  make  a  pictar  of!  X  Welahwoman  tonching 
eighty,  in  her  own  mntber's  hat  and  jeckat!  \^'hy,  the  hat  waa  kao<^ 
ap  and  down — like— like — nothin',  and  as  high  as  a  cbnrch  eteeple — and 
he  to  make  a  pictnr  of  it!"    There  was  a  merry  twinUe  in  hia  eyes, 
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wbile  ha  repeated, "  my  awld  umman,  in  her  inather'e  hat  «n'  jeckat, 
make  a  jHOtar  !  an'  she,  bleaa  hot  awld  cranky  face,  so  proad  coz  Bhe  waa 
draw'd ! " 

We  met  the  old  man  frequently  afterwards,  and  once,  jost  as  oar 
ponies  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  Manorbeer  Caetle,  he  was  there ; 
withoat  invitation,  he  followed  us,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  back,  his  head 
advanced,  and  hia  keen  little  eyea  taking  iu  everything,  "  I  think,"  he 
commenced,  "  yon're  for  admiring  the  awld  place  just  as  the  painter-maQ 
admired  my  awld  wife  in  her  muther'e  hat  an'  jeckat !  Ah  I  bat  we  had 
a  jolly  night  here,  in  Boney's  time,  when  a  stout-hearted  smaggling 
gentleman  took  Manorbeer  Park  farm,  an'  purtended  he  brought  ovrer 
five  Cornish  men  to  teach  our  lads  mining,  an'  our  women  to  milk  cows. 
It  was  sometimes  carrying  kegs  over  the  rocks  an'  stones  at  Lydstep,  an' 
hiding  'am  in  our  caves  there,  or  else  taking  a  run  with  'am  np  the 
green  slopes,  to  the  men  in  waiting,  if  the  coast  was  dear.  Many  a  boat 
have  I  seed  upset  in  the  eurfof  Manorbeer  Bay,  and  then  scramble — 
who  scramble  could !  Vte  had  cellars  all  about  the  cliff's,  two  on  Hill 
farm,  eome  under  the  old  parsonage  walls,  by  Manorbeer  Gbnrch  ;  an', 
bless  you  I  the  castle  itself  is  like  a  melc-hill — the  earth  under  it  is  full 
of  our  r»n*.  Eh  1  if  the  painter-man  had  hut  sin  the  smuggling  cutter 
Jaw,  Captain  Furze,  pursued  by  a  king's  ship^-the  ehot  fiying  over  us 
like  hail  in  thunder — sn'  we  bobbing  like  geese  under  an  archway  to 
'scape  it.  '  Get  down,  my  lads,'  says  Captain  Furze,  says  he,  '  get  below; 
I'll  balk  'em  yet — the  timber  isn't  spliced  that'll  run  don-n  Jack  Furso — 
down,  my  lads,  at  once  ! '  and  as  a  spoke,  a  threw  hisself  flat  on  the  deck, 
and  BO  a  steered  lying  on  his  back.  He  dodged  Irom  day  till  dark — 
when  we  come  on  deck,  and,  making  a  suddan  tarn  in  his  coorae,  he 
'scaped.  Ah  I  Captain  Jat^  would  have  been  something  to  paint — he 
would ! " 

Do  yon  happen  to  be  in  South  Pembrokeshire  on  St.  David's  day, 
when  March  is  entering  "like  a  lion,"  as  is  hie  wont?  We  may  wish 
you  there  when  he  is  going  oat  "like  a  lamb."  Should  you  be  in 
Wales  on  the  l%te  of  its  patron  sunt,  if  yon  do  not  yourself  wear  a 
leek,  you  will  see  many  who  do  eo.    You  will  be  told,  in  the  words  of 


the  hiatorian  Malkin,  that  "  St.  David  is  aa  proper  to  the  Welsh,  by 
whom  he  IB  C4lled  6t.  Dewy,  as  St.  George  to  England."  Ha  was 
certainly  of  royal  desoent,  and  was  born,  probably,  a. d.  460,  somewhere 
in  Pembrokeshire,  near  to  the  See  he  subseqnently  governed.  If  Seldeu 
he  consulted,  you  will  learn  "that  he  was  ancle  to  King  Arthur;  was 
Bishop  of  Menevia,  which  is  now  8t.  David's  in  Pembroke ; "  that "  he 
was  first  canonized  by  Calixtns  11.;"  that  "he  was  prognosticated  above 
thirty  years  before  his  birth;"  and  that  St.  Patrick,  in  the  presence  of 
the  yet  nnborn  babe,  "  suddenly  lost  the  nse  of  speech,"  hut  recovering 
it  Boon  nfler,  "  made  prediction  of  Dewy's  holiness,  joined  with  greatness." 
This  was  not  the  only  miracle  that  heralded  his  advent ;  to  minister  to 
his  baptism,  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water  gushed  forth— ^"  to  be  seen  to 
this  day."  His  schooirellows  used  to  declare  tbey  often  saw  a  snow* 
white  dove  hovering  above  him.  The  promise  of  his  childhood  was 
fulfilled  in  manhood  and  in  age  :  "  Heaven  was  pleased  to  prosper  all  his 
labours ;  blessing  him  with  a  patriarchal  longevity,  to  continue  a  shining 
ornament  of  religion,  and  an  instrnctive  example  to  the  world.  He 
ended  his  days  amongst  faithful  servants  of  God,  in  his  beloved  retire- 
ment, and  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  where  his  shrine  for  many 
ages  continned  to  be  frequented  by  several  crowned  heads,  and  pilgrims 
of  every  description." 

The  origin  of  the  leek  as  the  badge  of  Welshmen  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity ;  there  is  no  evidence  concerning  it ;  if  we  except  that  of 
an  old  "  broadside,"  which  declares  that  on  a  certain  first  of  March,  the 
Welshmen  "joyned  with  their  foes,"  and  in  order  not  to  confound  frienda 
with  them — 


which,  wearing  in  their  hats,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  recognise  their 
countrymen,  "  sll  who  had  no  leekes  being  slsine."  To  this  tradition 
Shakspere  refers,  making  FItiellen  say  in  "  Henry  V,,"  "  The  \^'elshmen 
did  goot  ae.rvice  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in 
their  Monmouth  capd."    The  more  plausible  supposition,  however,  is 
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that  of  Dr.  Owen  Faghe,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  costom  in  the 
Cymmortha,  atill  observed  ia  Wales,  in  which  the  farmers  assisted  each 
other  in  ploughing  their  land,  on  which  occasion  every  one  formerly 
contribated  his  leek  to  the  common  repaet.    Be  it  what  it  may. 


At  Tenby,,  ws  believe,  the  leek  is  seldom  worn,  the  costom  being 
atriotly  confined  to  the  purely  Welsh  dietricta;  bat  Tenby  has  other 
"  observances"  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  viutors. 

The  tonriat  visiting  the  town  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  would  formerly 
have  been  told  by  throngs  with  lighted  torches,  and  making  mnaic  out 
of  cow-honu,  that "  Ghriatmaa  comea  bnt  once  a  year."  On  St.  Stephen's 
day  he  would  have  encountered  crowds  emi^yed  in  the  gentle  pastime 
of  beadng  all  paaaera-by  with  holly-buahes.  On  new  year's  mom  ho 
might  have  been  (and  may  atiU  be)  greeted  by  boys  and  giria  who 
sprinkle  all  they  met  with  "  new  year's  water,"  and  wish  them  a  "happy 
new  year ;"  for  which  good  service  they  levy  contribntions,  singing  as 
they  go^ 

For  to  ironhlp  Qod  wllb,  (hit  hippy  nair  jar.' 

On  Twelfth  Night  he  would  encounter  other  crowds,  bearing  bowls  of  a 
liquor  leas  pure,  chanting  an  ancient  ballad — 


If  he  chanced  to  be  there  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  he  might  see  the  shop- 
keepers hurriedly  putting  up  their  shutters,  mothers  dragging  their 
children  within  doore,  and  quiet  females  boBtoning  home — not  without 
reason  it  would  seem ;  for  shortly  afterwards  would  be  heard  a  frightful 
din  and  tumult,  not  unlike  the  war  whoop  of  wild  Indians,  caused  by 
the  mustered  forces  of  the  "brave  boys,"  and  girls  too,  of  Tenby,  who 
are  eugi^ed  in  driving  on  the  football  through  the  atreets !  On  Good 
Friday  many  old  people  walked  barefoot  to  church.     Easter  Monday 
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waa  a  great  day  of  fan ;  and  Whit  Monday  a  day  still  more  jovial,  for 
dobs  with  bands,  and  banners  decked  with  flowera,  formed  procesdona 
to  visit  church,  and,  in  the  evening,  danced  the  old  and  hononred  dance, 
"  Sir  Boger  de  Coveriey."  On  May-eve,  the  King  and  Queen  of  May, 
tricked  ont  with  flowers,,  paraded  the  town  and  demanded  from  sH 
candles,  or  money  wherewith  to  bny — used  at  night  in  illaminating  the 
May-bnsh,  round  which  dancing  was  kept  np  whilst  the  lights  lasted, 
and  then  an  immense  bonfire  of  fdree  was  lighted,  on  which  the  bnsh 
was  bnmed.  AU-HaUows-eve  is,  of  course,  [a  grand  fesdval  in  Tenby, 
as  it  is  everj'wbere. 

Alas !  these  pleasant  sports  of  the  people  are  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  a  mere  history;  dull  facts  are  driving  ont  lively  fancies; 
labonr  seldom,  now-a-days,  seeks  refresltment  from  healthful  play ;  toil 
has  its  recompense  only  in  toil  anew;  the  May -pole  on  the  village  green 
is  often  but  a  sad  reminder  of  pleasure  uninherited.  If  we  have  learned 
to  be  wiser  than  our  fathers,  and  more  refined  than  our  mothers,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire,  now  and  then,  at  what  price,  in  this  "  ntilitarian  age," 
our  acquisidona  have  been  bought.  Tenby  has  "profited"  lees  than 
more  accessible  places  by  introdnctione  of  modem  ways.  -  May  it  keep, 
yet  a  long  while,  its  privilege  unscathed !  Nay,  we  may  even  regret 
that  its  "  superstitions"  are  rapidly  "  dying  out ;"  that  the  silent  spirit 
appears  not  with  her  wonted  frequency  to  indicate  to  some  lucky  swain 
the  spot  where  hidden  treasures  have  been  bulged ;  that  only  in  remote 
districts  now  the  lonely  wayfarer  passes  the  fairy  circle  with  bated 
breath  'and  averted  head,  fearing  lest  he  may  disturb  the  sports  of  the 
''  little  good  people,"  and  be  made  to  aswst  in  their  mystic  revels ;  that 
the  services  of  the  charm-doctor  are  less  frequently  required  than  of 
yore;  that  "corpse-candles"  and  spectral  funerals  have  ceased  to  visit 
frequented  ways ;  that  witches  are  treated  with  less  of  awe  than  they 
used  to  be ;  and  that  the  nameless  one,  with  clanking  chains,  now  seldom 
appears  to  af^ght  village  swains  and  country  maidens  returning  from 
fair,  wake,  or  wedding-feast,  and  has  ceased,  in  great  measure,  to  waylay 
the  rustic  lover,  as  he  wanders  home  from  a  "conrting"  expedition  to 
some  neighbouring  farm. 
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We  bid  a  grstefol  farewell  to  Teoby,  for  the  memory  is  very  plea- 
sant Qf  the  pretty  and  healthy  place ;  we  had  much  enjoyment  in  the 
quaint  old  town,  and  the  many  walks  and  drives  that  neighbour  it: 
in  reference  to  it  we  may  qnote  the  concluding  lines  of  a  very  ancient 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Eulogy  of  Tenby :" — 

"  Thtn  1>  ft  plcuut  ftirt  od  lbs  flood  ibont 
FluiuUy  ki  giTU  to  rub  )i[i  dwln  | 
I  iddnM  IhH  In  deputliiR^m>reit  Uun  prcfper  " 

We  return  with  our  readers  to  the  station  at  Narberth  Uoad,  in 
order  to  continue  and  accomplish  our  journey  to  MQford  Uavon  by 
railway.  Passing  the  minor  stadon  of  Glarbeston  Road,  we  arrive  at 
Haverfordwest,  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  is  an  admirable  repre- 
aentative  of  an  old  county  town : — "  Unquestionably,"  Boys  Fenton, 
"  the  largest  town  in  this  county,  if  not  in  all  Wales."  Sixty  years 
have  passed  away  since  the  historiau  wrote  these  words,  and  Haver- 
fordwest has  become  no  aitioller ;  but  It  would  be  a  strange  aaaertion 
to  make  now.  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and  other  of  the  towns  we  have 
passed,  have  long  ago  oatatrippcd  it  in  growth ;  but  yet  the  old  town 
is  large  enough  to  possess  all  the  requisites  of  trade  and  commerce — 
small  enough,  too,  to  enable  all  to  know  and  be  known  to  each 
other.  Its  eituation  is  highly  pictareeqne,  being  built  on  a  steep 
hill  that  overlooks  the  Western  Cleddan,  and  commanding  in  aU  direc- 
tions fine  and  extensive  prospects  of  the  snrronnding  scenery.  The 
old  castle  which  frowns  upon  the  landscape  with  wrinkled  brow,  and 
forms  the  most  prominent  object  in  all  views  of  the  town,  is  ascribed  to 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  in  this  district.  It  has  undergone  many  changes;  was 
more  than  once  injured  by  the  Welsh ;  made  a  gallant  and  suoeesaful 
defence,  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  against  the  Bire  de  Hugueville,  who 
had  landed  with  French  troops  at  Milford  Haven  to  aucconr  "  the 
irregular  and  ivild  Glendower;"  and  suffered  considerably  daring  the 
civil  wan,  when  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  had  Sir  John  Stepney 
as  its  governor.    The  garrison,  however,  hearing  of  the  rapid  ancceasee 
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of  tho  parliament  forces  at  Milford  and  Pembroke,  and  particnlarly  the 
aurrender  of  Pill  Fort,  one  of  the  etrongeat  holda  the  royaliata  poeeeesed, 
in  a  panic  haatily  withdrew.  On  the  day  after  the  aurrender  of  Pem- 
broke the  Gomniiaaioners  appointed  by  parliament  finding  the  Ca«tlc  of 
Haverfordweat  not  anitable  for  the  aervice  of  the  atnte,  and  yet  strong 
enough  to  be  held  by  "  iU-aSecled  peraons,"  nnthorized  the  mayor  and 


TEI  OUm,  UTDKIDWUT. 

[1  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Unndred  of  Rooae,  and  tlie 
people  of  UaverfordweBt,  in  order  that  they  might  "  forthwith  demolieh 
tho  walla  and  towera  of  the  said  caatle,  so  that  Ihe  said  cattle  be  not 
poaseaeed  by  the  enemy."  To  thia  docnment  Cromwell  appended  the 
following  short  and  characteristic  postscript : — "  If  apeedy  course  be  not 
taken  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  thia  warrant,  I  shall  be  neceeeitated  to 
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consider  of  settling;  a,  garriaon,". — Oliver  Gbohwell.  Tho  mayor  and 
corporation  were  evidently  anxtons  to  avoid  tte  altematiTe,  for  the 
following  day  (13th  July,  IGiS)  they  addresaed  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
setting  forth  that  the  nndertaking  wonld  exhaust  ''  a  hnge  sum "  of 
money;  that  they  wonld  be  mnch  obliged  if  he  wonld  grant  them  a 
BDpply  of  powder  oat  of  the  ahips ;  and  that  the  whole  county  onght  to 
aaaist.  'Whether  any  powder  was  granted  ia  doubtful,  but  the  mayor  and 
council  were  not  entirely  unsncceBsful  in  their  appeal,  for  by  "  retnrn  of 
port"  they  received  this : — 

"WhereoB  upon  view  and  conaideratioD,  with  Mr.  R.  Lort,  Mr. 
SamnoQ  Lort,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Haverfordwest,  it  ia 
thongfat  fit,  for  the  preserving  the  peace  of  this  conuty,  that  the  Castle 
of  Haverfordwest  should  be  speedily  demolished  : 

"  These  ere  to  authorise  yon  to  call  unto  your  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  exercise,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hundreds  of  Dnogleddy, 
Dewisland,  Kemis,  Roose,  and  Kilgerran ;  who  are  hereby  authorised  to 
give  you  assistance. 

"  Given  under  our  hand  this  14th  July,  1648, 

"  Oliver  CnoMWELL." 

Besides  the  castle,  which  now  serves  the  purpose  of  a  county  gaol, 
there  are  other  relics  of  medifevol  times  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
In  the  environs — on  the  river's  bank,  near  the  spot  where  we  cross  the 
Cleddan  by  rail — stands  the  ruin  of  a  Priory  of  Black  Cakons,  which, 
seen  from  the  "  parade "  above  on  a  moonlight  night,  when  the  tide 
floods  the  marsh  on  which  it  stands,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  spectacle.  It 
must  have  been  very  extensive,  for  its  remains  are  scattered  over  a  large 
space  of  ground.  The  church  was  a  large  cruciform  pile,  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  from  east  to  west — the 
tower  sapported  by  four  handsome  pointed  arches.  At  both  ends 
there  was  a  large  window,  and  the  chancel  had  three  large  windows, 
"  like  those  of  Salisbury,"  on  each  side. 

In  Bridge  Street,  a  lane  lending  down  to  the  river  is  called  "  the 
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spacious  cliDrchyard — "  in  my  memory,"  Fenton  obMrves,  "  the  noted 
arena  for  the  yonng  pugilistic  combatants  of  the  free  eclioo],  and  the 
lively  scene  of  their  various  games."  The  "  noted  arena"  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  removed  elsewhere ;  the  churchynrd  has  been 
enclosed ;  the  old  grammar  school  house-—"  sacred  to  many  pleasant 
memortee  " — which  adjoined  it,  has  been  pulled  down ;  and  a  new  and 
handsome  schoolroom  erected  in  another  part  of  the  town.  St.  Martin's, 
which  is  the  oldest  church  ia  Haverfordwest,  is  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  and 
there  ia  little  prospect,  we  fear,  of  its  being  at  present  completely  renovated 
and  restored.  The  parish  is  very  poor,  and  the  living  a  perpetual  cnracy 
only ;  the  income  being  about  £'X)  per  annum,  is  far  too  small  to  justify 
tho  incumbent  in  proceeding  with  the  repairs  at  bis  own  cost ;  he  has, 
therefore,  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  public  for  support,  and  vo 
sincerely  trust  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county  will  respond  in  a 
liberal  manner. 

Haverfordwest  from  very  early  times  hag  had  ample  privileges 
bestowed  upon  it  by  successive  kings.  It  was  here  that  Bichnrd  II., 
returning  from  Ireland,  "  performed  his  last  regal  act"  In  confiraiiug  a 
grant  of  a  burgage  to  the  convent.  James  I.,  too,  notwithstanding  his 
solicitude  for  fjcotsmen  and  Scotland,  showed  his  kindness  to  the  town  by 
granting  or  confirming  a  charter  which  ordained  that  Haverfordwest 
should  be  and  "  hereafter  remain  for  ever  a  free  town  and  county  of 
itself,  distinct  and  separato  in  our  county  of  Pembroke,  and  from  ell  other 
counties  whatsoever  in  this  our  lordship  of  Wales," 

"  To  Haverfordwest,"  sayB  Fenton,  "  from  its  earliest  period  there 
was  a  degree  of  consequence  attached  which  clearly  proves  the  estimate 
that  was  made  of  it,  and  no  injudicious  one,  if  its  central  situation  with 
respect  to  the  county  at  large,  its  advantagea  for  commerce,  and  the 
healthiness  of  its  air  be  well  considered.  Its  lordship,  or  barony,  continued 
to  be  a  gem  of  the  crown  for  several  centuries,  and  princes  were  not 
thought  dishonoured  by  their  acceptance  of  it, "  The  first  lord  we  find 
was  Robert  de  Hwlford,  son  of  Richard  Fitz  Tancred — the  first  casteUan 
under  the  Earl  of  Clare.  King  John,  too,  was  Lord  of  Haverfordwest. 
Isabel,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  was  mode  Countessof  Pembroke  and  "Lady" 
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of  HaverTordweet,  till  Richard  was  deposed,  when  it  was  granted  to  a 
court  favourite.  By  the  gift  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  afterwards  held  by 
Jasper,  Eari  of  Pembroke;  bot  on  Jaaper'a  attainder  Edward  preaen ted 
it  to  his  Bon,  "  who  was  lord  of  the  whole  Lordship  of  Haverfordwest." 
For  two  years  and  two  months  it  was  held  by  Richard  III.,  after  whose 
death,  at  Bosworth  Field,  it  was  again  bestowed  cpon  Jasper.  It 
eventually  came  to  the  crown  by  an  Act  of  12th  of  Henry  VII.,  and  has 
so  ever  since  continued. 

Haverfordwest  bears  a  high  character  for  the  activity  and  intelligence 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  sociably  and  hospitably  inclined.  It  possesses 
a  Grammar  School  of  no  mean  note,  from  which,  previous  to  the  "institu- 
tion of  the  college  at  Lampeter,  candidates  for  holy  orders  were  ordained ; 
has  a  literary  institute,  a  circulating  library  and  reading  room,  model 
national  schools,  echoola  of  industry,  and  many  flourishing  private 
"  academies,"  and  is,  moreover  the  head-quarters  of  three  local  news- 
papers. It  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  that  the 
most  enjoyable  sport  possible  for  an  English  gentleman  to  procure.  Is  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  at  n  contested  election,  and  win  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  dnke  would  have  been  delighted  with  Haverfordwest.  It  is  noted 
for  its  contested  elections ;  and  the  present  member  owes  his  seat  to  the 
very  majority  that  would  have  been  most  acceptable  to  his  Grace. 

The  county  of  Pembroke,  from  the  time  when,  in  the  reign  of 
William  II.,  the  Normans  first  trod  the  land  to  within  the  present 
century,  has  sustained  many  descents  upon  its  coasts.  It  has  seen  kings 
leave  its  shores  for  defeat — it  has  beheld  them  arrive  for  victory ;  it  saw 
the  departure  of  that  band  of  warriors  which  first  subdued  Ireland,  and 
gave  it  to  the  English  crown — it  beheld  the  return  of  Richard  II.  from 
Ireland,  poor,  dejected,  and  forsaken  of  hie  friends;  it  saw  the  arrival 
of  those  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  who  had  come  to  aid  Glendower, 
"  Prince  of  Wales;"  the  Duke  of  Richmond  leave  Tenby  hy  stealth,  an 
exile  seeking  the  shores  of  Bretagn^ — and  his  retnrn  to  win  the  crown  at 
Bosworth  Field ;  and,  finally,  it  was  a  spectator  of  the  latest  hostile  attempt 
mode  against  our  country  by  our  country's  foes.  The  memory  of  this 
event  baa  not  yet  been  entirely  erased  from  the  minds  of  some  still 
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living,  and  it  wu  only  the  other  day  that  the  subject  wu  revived  in  the  . 
Eoglish  newspapers.  We  allade  to  the  landing  of  tho  French  near 
Fishgnard,  in  1797.  Tnesday,  the  22od  of  Febmary  in  that  year,  vas 
"  the  finest  day  ever  remembered  at  euch  a  season,  all  nature,  earth,  and 
ocean,  wearing  an  air  of  nnnsnal  serenity."  Such  serenity  was,  however, 
•oon  to  be  disturbed.  On  that  day  three  large  vessels  were  seen  standing 
in  from  the  channel.  At  first  they  were  supposed  to  be  merchantmen, 
awaiting  the  springing  up  of  a  gale.  They  approached  so  near  the  shore 
that  setions  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  safety.  Towards 
night,  this  anxiety  was  changed  into  alarm  :  boats  were  seen  putting  off 
from  the  ships  filled  with  armed  men.  At  midnight  the  hosts  censed 
coming — all  had  disembarked.  It  was,  however,  so  dai^  that  it  was  fonnd 
impossible  (o  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  force.  Fear  magnified  the 
number.  The  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  flew  to  the  interior,  or 
hid  themselves  in. the  neighbourhood.  Fishguard  caught  the  alarm; 
knots  of  men — impatient,  excited — filled  the  streets.  They  discussed 
matters,  and  resolved  upon  removing  their  wives  and  children  to  some 
distance :  as  for  themselves  they  would  face  the  foe !  Information  was  at 
once  conveyed  to  Haverfordwest  and  other  places  of  what  had  happened. 
Nest  day  the  country  people  with  a  becoming  spirit  of  gallantry  flocked  to 
the  scene,  armed  with  pitchforlcs,  scythes,  pistols,  or  whatever  weapons 
they  could  snatch,  determined  to  hold  their  own  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Tegular  troops.  These,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  militia,  a  few 
fencibles,  and  the  Gasttemsrtin  yeomanry,  under  Lord  Cawdor,  soon  made 
their  appearance.  The  French,  meanwhile,  hungry  and  tired,  and 
deserted  by  the  ships  that  brought  them,  were  busy  foraging.  They  lud 
tbeir  hands  npon  everything  eatable  in  the  neighbourhood — "  not  a  fowl 
was  left  alive  ;  geese  were  boiled  in  batter ;"  they  turned  the  fields  into 
huge  kitchens.  And  of  drink  they  had  sa£Bcient.  A  few  days  before,  a 
wreck  of  a  cargo  of  spirits  had  occurred  on  the  coast ;  every  cottage  was 
supplied  with  a  cask :  the  consequence  may  be  imagined.  Intoxication 
succeeded  to  gluttony.     Discipline  wOs  at  an  end. 

As  already  stated,  the  country  people  advanced  towards  the  French- 
men before  the  troops  arrived,  when  they  informed  the  enemy  that  if  ashot 
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were  fired  they  would  close  on  them  at  once.  Soon  after  Colonel  Colby 
and  Major  AcUand,  with  their  men  and  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
arrived,  marching  boldly  forward,  when  a  regular  parley  took  place. 
The  French  ofBcers  inqniring  concerning  the  English  force,  were 
informed  that  we  had  two  thohsand  cavalry,  with  more  than  that  number 
of  well-trained  infantry !  At  this  instant,  a  mnltitiide  of  people  appear- 
ing on  the  hJIla  seemed  to  strengthen  the  assertion,  aided  by  the  simple 
circnmstance  of  the  women,  according  to  the  cnetom  of  this  part  of 
the  Principality,  wearing  red  flannels  (whittles)  tied  over  their  shoulders, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  so  many  uniforms.  The  French  required 
twelve  honrs  to  capitulate,  but  onr  officers  declined  granting  them 
as  many  minutes ;  for  the  reason  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  restrain 
the  troops,  Ac.,  under  their  command  from  commencing  an  immediate 
attack.  To  General  Tate,  the  French  commander,  who  wished  to  enter 
into  negotiations  "  upon  terms  of  humanity,"  Lord  Cawdor  sent  this 
reply  y~  ^ 

"The  superiority  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  which  is  hourly 
increasing,  must  prevent  my  treating  upon  any  terms  short  of  your 
surrendering  your  whole  force  prisoners  of  war.  I  enter  iiUly  into  your 
wish  of  preventing  an  unnecessary  eETasion  of  blood,  which  yonr  speedy 
surrender  can  alone  prevent,  and  which  will  entitle  you  to  that  considera- 
tion it  is  ever  the  wish  of  British  troops  to  show  an  enemy  whose  numbers 
aro  inferior.  My  major  will  deliver  you  this  letter,  and  I 'shall  cspect 
your  determination  by  ten  o'clock,  by  your  officer,  whom  I  have  fnmisbed 
with  an  escort  that  will  conduct  him  to  me  without  molestation." 

At  two  o'clock  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms.  That  night  they  * 
were  marched  away  prisoners.  The  officers,  who  were  very  desirous  of 
being  separated  from  their  men,  were  sent  to  Carmarthen ;  the  privates 
were  brought  to  Haverfordwest,  whence  they  were  marched  to  Milford, 
where  they  were  embarked  for  Plymouth.  The  number  of  prisoners 
exceeded  fourteen  hundred.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  have  the  marks 
of  fetters  upon  their  legs ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  they  were  a  set  of 
men  the  Directory  wished  to  get  rid  of,  and  bad  taken  this  means  of 
effecting  their  purpose.     The  squadron  which  conveyed  them  consisted 
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of  two  SO-gnn  ships  (having  a  complemeat  of  160  men  on  board  each), 
one  ship  of  22  guns,  and  a  lugger  of  14  gnne.  It  sailed  from  Brest  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  and  had  caused  some  alarm  on  the  south  coast 
of  Ebigland,  and  in  the  Bnstol  Channel,  before  it  reached  Fisbgnard. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  an  English  gentlemen,  resident  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fishgaard,  went  among  the  French  troops  early  on  their 
landing,  and  assured  them  in  the  French  langnage  that  there  vas  not 
the  least  probability  of  saccess,  as  they  bad  a  very  resolute  and  hardy 
people  to  contend  with.  They  answered  that  they  came  not  aa  enemies^ 
but  "  to  relieve  their  oppressed  brethren."  During  this  conversation,  one 
of  them  took  a  pair  of  silver  backles  from  the  gentlemen's  shoes,  whilst 
two  others  pilfered  his  knee-buckles.  On  going  further  into  their  lines, 
an  ofBcer  observed  to  him  that  he  was  nndressed — to  which  he  replied, 
"  I  am  so,  bnt  through  the  assistance  of  your  people."  He  was  then 
desired  to  point  ont  the  offenders ;  and  the  man  who  had  "  relieved"  him 
was  immediately  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  by  five  of  his  comrades ; 
but  the  men,  one  and  all,  declaring  against  it,  the  sentence  was  not 
carried  out.  The  officer,  turning  to  the  gentleman,  "Yon  see,  sir," 
said  be,  "  the  degree  of  authority  we  possess  over  the  troops  committ«d 
to  our  command."  No  wonder  they  surrendered  so  easily.  Thus  ended 
the  last  French  invasion  of  England! 

Continuing  our  journey  from  Haverfordwest,  we  pats,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  at  Hsroldstone,  the  intereetJDg  remains  of  a  house,  which 
for  three  hundred  years  was  the  residence  of  the  Ferrotte,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  that  Sir  John  Perrott  who,  in  1583,  was  Lord-deputy  of 
Ireland  in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Between  the  county  town  and  the 
ternunns  of  the  South  Waleii  Railway,  on  the  shores  of  Milford  Haven, 
there  is  one  station  only,  that  at  JoHNsroNS,  whence  a  branch  railway 
leads  to  Milford  town,  and  where  the  tourist  will  alight  to  visit  the  little 
village  of  Rhosharrrt.  It  is  a  curious  straggling  collection  of  houses, 
scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  the  same  name,  and  deserves 
notice  both  on  its  own  account  and  from  its  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  the  mother  of  the  "  unfortunate  "  Monmouth,  Mise  Lucy  Walters,  whose 
Aither,  Sir  Richard  Walters,  had  here  a  mansion, whose  "  remains,"  says  the 
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county  hiBtorisn,  Fenton, "  speak  it  to  have  been  highly  reapectable  aboat 
a  century  ago,  and  to  have  posBeesed  all  the  appendages  of  a  genlleman'a 
house."  Here,  too,  was  born  Miss  Williams,  the  blind  protegie  of  Dr. 
SamnelJohnson,  anddaughterof  Dr.  Zachary  Williams,  for  whom  "our" 


doctor  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  "  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude 
at  Sea  by  an  Exact  Theory  of  the  Slagnetienl  Needle."  Mrs.  Johnson, 
becoming  acquainted  wilh  Mibb  \\'illiams,  gave  her  her  friendship ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  WiUiams,  took  her  to  her  own  home,  where  gbo 
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remained  ever  after,  presiding  at  the  tea-table  of  the  great  lexicographer, 
and,  no  donbt,  often  enterlaining  the  guests  with  anecdotes,  and  with  talcs 
of  "second  eight"  she  had  heard  at  her  early  home  in  Pemhrokeehire. 
Boswell,  indeed,  informs  ua  that  he  once  heard  her  relate  a  tale  of  second 
sight ;  but  he  neglected  to  Btate  the  particiiIarB.  Before  leaving  Bhos- 
market  the  visitor  will  inspect  the  Church,  a  pretty  litde  edifice,  which 
eince  our  vbit  haa,  we  believe,  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  restored  i 


bnt  the  belt-tower  and  gable,  thickly  mantled  with  ivy,  remain  in  the 
state  they  were  when  we  saw  them,  and  when  the  accompanying  sketch 

Having  once  more  entered  the  train  the  traveller,  in  ten  minutes, 
arrives  at  Netlahd,  the  terminus  of  the  South  Wales   Railway.      He 
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pauing  either  throngh  Pembroke  town,  or  by  the  c^d  Gutle  of 
Cfirew.* 

Ab  we  are  now  at  the  south-weBtern  extremity  of  South  Wale*, 
and  ara  about  to  quit  the  Principality,  it  will  be  well,  before  we  take 
leave  of  our  readers,  to  supply  them  with  a  brief  summary  of  its  hiBtory. 

PreviouB  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  the  district  now  known  as 
HoDth  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  border,  was  shared  between  the  Bridsh 
tribes,  the  Silurea,  who  occupied  the  present  counties  of  Hereford,  Rad- 
nor, Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan,  and  the  Demet»,  in  the 
counties  of  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen.  When  the  greater 
part  of  South  Britain  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  invaders  these  tribes 
prepared  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  they  were  eventually  forced  to  sub- 
mit, and  the  history  of  Wales  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island 
is  the  history  of  Britain  during  the  same  period.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  began  that  contest  between  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  the 
rulers  of  England  which  terminated  only  in  1 282.  Down  to  the  Nonnan 
conquest  the  Welsh,  under  a  variety  of  princes,  each  at  the  head  of  a 
petty  principality,  were  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Saxons 
and  Angles.  The  political  existence  of  Wales  terminated  not,  as  it  is 
mostly  assumed,  with  the  union  of  the  country  to  the  English  crown,  bnt 
with  ita  subsequent  union  to  the  English  realm.  The  former  union 
marks  an  important  era  in  that  separate  existence ;  by  the  latter  Wales 
became  politically  merged  in  the  united  realm  of  England  and  Wales. 

ThuB  the  history  would  di^-ide  itself  into  three  periods — the  first,  that 
during  which  Wales  was  gradually  overspread  by  the  rule  of  the  English 
kings ;  the  second,  that  when  the  English  conquest  being  complete,  a 
part  c^  the  conntry  stood  united  in  possession  to  the  crown,  while  the 
remainder  still  merely  owed  feudal  subjection  thereto;  the  third,  that 
period  when  union  and  feudal  Bubjection  to  the  English  crown  had  been 
merged  in  an  union  with  the  English  realm,  a  separate  Welsh  judicature 
still  remuning. 
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The  firet  period  was  cloeed  by  the  atatntea  of  Rhyddhwi,  12  Ed.  I. ; 
the  second  by  the  act  of  27  Hen,  VIII.  c  26 ;  the  third,  by  the  act 
11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  79.* 

The  bonndftry  of  Wales,  At  the  ewliert  period  at  which  we  can  apeak 
of  anything  like  a  distinct  boundary,  coincided  with  ita  physical  or 
geological  boundary,  aa  laid  down  by  modern  science — namely,  the 
line  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Severn.  But  this  was  soon  overstepped 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders,  who  gradnolly  forced  the  Welsh  forther 
to  the  westward^  and  established  a  new  boundary,  at  first  indeter- 
minate, but  at  length  defined  by  Offa's  Dyke.  The  construction 
of  the  Dyke  woa  immediately  followed  by  the  more  complete  occu- 
pation of  this  debatable  ground.  "Ofia  drove  the  Welsh  beyond  the 
Dee  and  ^'ye,  and  fiUed  with  Sazona  the  plain  and  more  level  regions 
lying  between  those  rivers  and  the  Severn."  f  They  gradually  peopled 
the  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dyke.  The  boundary  line  of  Ifercia 
(England)  and  Wales  was  thus  established,  and  recognised  bb  such  by 
both  nations  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  age  aa  well  in  law  aa  in  fact 
Cenwulf,  the  immediate  saccessor  of  Ofia,  vindicated  it  on  the  north  by 
hie  famons  victory  at  Rhyddlan.  Ehrly  in  the  ninth  century  Egbert,  of 
Wessex,  having  added  Mercia  to  his  dominion,  and  become  king  of  all 
England,  adopted  the  some  limits.  The  passage  of  the  Wye  by  the 
Welsh  was  ever  regarded  as  an  invasion. 

Such  was  the  recognised  character  of  the  Dyke  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England. 

Beyond  the  Dyke,  meanwhile,  the  country  which  had  been  a  number 
of  petty  principalities,  waa  united  under  one  sovereign,  Rhodri,  or 
Roderic,  who,  however,  at  his  death,  in  the  year  877,  divided  his 
dominions  into  three  parts — Gwynedd,  which  corresponded  nearly  with 
the  present  North  Wales;  Powia-Iand,  which  comprised  parts  of  Mont- 
gomery, Shropshire,  and  Radnorshire  ;  and  Ceredigion  and  Dyved,  the 
principality  of  South  Wales.     This  division  did  not  long  endure,  for  in 
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907,  Howel,  atmamed  Dda,  or,  "Uie  Good,"  and  srandeon  of  Bhodii, 
became  king  of  all  "Wales.  Daring  the  thirty-five  years  he  reigned, 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  preserved  to  his  country,  which  was  neither 
disturbed  by  domestic  diweueiou  not  foreign  invasion.  He  died  io  918. 
Wales  was  sabsequently  divided  into  two  priacipalities,  those  of  NortJn 
Wales  and  South  Wales. 

During  the  reiga  of  ihe  early  Ifonnan  kings,  the  M'elah,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  constantly  united  with  the  disaffected  barons,  and  committed 
devastation  and  outrages  on  the  borders.  A^'illiam  and  Hs  son  Rnfds  had 
granted  to  their  followers  all  lands  they  might  acquire  In  Wales.  Thence 
originated  Lords  Marchers.  Henry  II.,  in  1102,  bestowed  several  other 
lordships  in  various  parts  of  Wales  upon  his  Euglish  and  Norman 
barons;  and,  in  1108,  as  we  have  seen,  even  introduced  into  Pembroke- 
shire a  colony  of  Flemings,  that  they  might  be  "an  obstacle  to  the 
Welsh." 

South  Wales  was,  for  a  time,  destroyed.  Powis-land  also  was  poe> 
sessed  by  the  stranger.     North  Wales  aloae  held  fast  its  independence. 

GryfTyth,  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  ap  lorwerth,  rebelling  agunst  his 
father,  the  latter  applied  fur  protection  to  Henry  III,  of  England. 
England  never  refuses  her  protection  ;  she  had  jnst  previously  given  it 
to  Ireland,  and  was  soon  about  to  offer  it  to  Scotland.  Henry  granted 
bis  protection  on  the  condition  that  Llewellyn  should  become  a  vassal  of 
the  English  crown.  This  the  Welshman  agreed  to.  David,  younger 
son  of  Llewellyn,  on  succeeding  his  father  in  the  Principality,  in  1240, 
respected  this  agreement ;  and  hb  elder  brother,  Gryffyth — who  by  right 
should  have  succeeded  his  father — rebelling,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
delivered  to  Henry,  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  AHer 
the  death  of  Gryffyth,  Henry  conferred  the  Principality  of  Wales  upon 
his  eldest  son  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I. ;  and  when  that  prince 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  demanded  homage,  as  his  right,  from 
Llewellyn  and  David,  sons  of  Gryffyth,  the  former  of  whom  had 
possession  of  North  Wales,  and  the  latter  of  South  Wales.  Edward 
enmmoned  the  Welsh  princes  to  do  him  homage.  This  they  refused, 
except  under  certfun  conditions,  with  which  the  King  of  England  would 
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not  comply ;  instead  thereof  be  marohed  an  army  into  Wales,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  war  npon  Llewellyn.  It  was  in  the  inacceBsible  moun- 
tains of  Carnarvonshire  that  the  Welsh  prince  defended  himself.  Bat 
Edward  was  too  wary  to  be  entrapped ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sncceeded 
in  sorroanding  Llewellyn,  who,  after  being  completely  blocked  up,  and 
having  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
English  king.  But  shortly  after  Llewellyn  again  rose  against  the  English 
king.  Edward  entered  Wales,  and  having  met  with  some  reverses, 
had  retired  to  Rhnddlan  Castle,  where  he  made  hia  winter  ijuartfire, 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  that  Llewellyn  had  been  slain  in  a 
skirmish  at  Bnilth,  in  Brecknockshire.  The  event  occurred  on  the  10th 
December,  12S2,  and  the  death  of  the  prince  was  soon  followed  by  the 
total  subjugation  of  Wales.  David,  brother  of  Llewellyn,  succeeded  in 
the  Principahty,  bnt  being  nnable  to  withstand  the  pM>wer  of  the  King 
of  England,  ho  was  taken  prisoner  tn  the  June  following,  and  sent  in 
chuns  to  Shrewsbury,  where,  being  tried  as  an  English  baron,  he  was 
executed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  as  a  traitor,  for  having  defended  by 
arms  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  his  own  legitimate  antboiity.  The 
bards,  it  is  said,  were  slaughtered ;  *  the  nobility  of  Wales  submitted  to  the 
conqueror ;  Wales  itself,  by  the  famous  statutes  of  Rhnddlan,  passed  in  the 
12th  year  of  Edward's  reign,  was  incorporated  and  united  with  England. 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  Wales  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 

^^'olea,  at  the  present  moment,  consists  of  twelve  counties :  six — 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Flint,  Anglesea,  Denbigh,  and  Carnarvon — 
coDstitnting  North  ^'ales  and  the  North  Wales  circnit;  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan,  and  Radnor,  constitutmg 
South  Wales  and  the  South  Wales  circuit.  The  Principality  has  four 
bishoprics :  those,  namely,  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  in  the  north, 
SL  David's  and  LlandafF  in  the  south. 

The  division  of  Wales  into  shires  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun 
before  the  statutes  of  Rhyddlan.     Pembroke  and  Glamorgan  may  have 


•  Than  1>  In  mlllr  no  uRs  iDtliarlt)'  for  Uili  lUtanitnt,  vbloh  tli*  pMt  Or*;  hu  madi  In  hli 
Od*  I  but,  on  til*  oentnr;.  It  li  belltrcd  to  be  m  men  Ekbls. 
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b«eu  called  counties  at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  words  are  not  strictlv 
synonymona.  The  primary  meaning  of  "shire"  is  a  dh-ision  of  a  realm; 
of  "  county,"  tbe  district  held  or  governed  by  a  count  or  earL  Every  shire 
implies  a  realm,  and  was  UBoally  committed  or  lefl  by  the  supreme  ruler 
to  the  government  of  an  earl  On  (he  other  hand,  every  county  joined 
to  a  realm  became  a  ehirc,  or  part  of  a  shire.  But  many  counties  were 
not  within  any  realm.  Long  after  the  formation  of  the  ancient  shires  of 
Wales,  the  term  "county  "continued  to  be  applied  to  Lordahipa  Marchers, 
which  never  even  gave  their  names  to  shires,  although,  of  course, 
comprised  in  the  final  shire  distribution.* 

Wales  is  now  an  integral  portion  of  the  realm  of  England  and 
Wales. 

There  is  no  railway  in  the  kingdom  better  conducted  than  that  by 
which  we  have  travelled.  To  those  who  visit  the  South  of  Ireland, 
it  presents  peculiar  advantages ;  if  the  journey  be  longer  by  sea,  it 
is  shorter  by  land ;  but,  in  reality,  although  the  voyage  to  Waterford 
is  eight  hours,  while  that  to  Dublin,  by  Holyhead,  is  but  four,  the 
former  will  be  preferred  to  the  latter  by  all  who  have,  as  we  have, 
made  both.  Arriving  at  Holyhead,  the  passenger  is  at  sea  a  minute 
after  he  is  on  board ;  there  is  no  time  for  preparations  essential  to 
those  who  consider  a  voyage,  under  any  circumstances,  a  malheur,  and 
be  continues  at  aea  until  he  touches  the  pier  at  Kingstown.  If  he  embark 
at  llilford  Haven,  he  has  two  honra,  or  nearly  as  much,  pleasant  sailing 
along  ft  beautiful  hay ;  he  has  ample  leisure  for  all  arrangements  "  below," 
and  two  other  hours  of  the  eight  will  he  passed  in  Waterford  harbour — 
nnrivalled,  i>i?rbapa,  in  the  kingdom  for  natural  beauties  presented  to  the 
voyager.  Kloreover,  the  steamboats  are  of  large  size,  with  every  possible 
convenience ;  they  are  entered  direct  from  tiie  terminus,  and  at  Water- 
ford passengers  are  landed  on  the  quay  at  all  times  of  tide.f 
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Milford  Haven  litu  been  reoowned  "  time  out  of  mind ;"  by  Shalupere 
it  is  called  the  "  blessed  haven ;"  in  "  Cymbeliue,"  Imogen  aska — ■ 


TolnbsrltiDChahneiit" 


and  quaint  <AA  Drayton  thna  praises  it  in  the  "  Polyolbion," — 

"  So  bltrhlr  Ulllbcd  U  In  mty  moDlta  naO'D'd, 
No*  hkraa  bMb  ugbl  food,  In  liti  Uut  1)  not  lomni.' 

The  "  lardg  and  spatious  Harborough  "  has  been  landed  in  many  ways, 
by  faistoriana,  geographers,  and  poets;  and,  we  believe,  its  manifest 
advantages  will,  ere  long,  be  so  fully  developed,  now  that  a  railway  leads 
to  it  through  so  interesting  a  district,  that  futnre  writers  will  have  to 
deacrihe  it  in  terms  they  borrow  from  the  past.  Indeed  there  are  at 
present  signs  of  its  uprising.  Daring  the  pest  autumn,  the  channel  fleet 
rode  in  its  waters,  and  at  this  moment  the  Greai  Eastern  is  laid  np  there. 

,  Fonr  centuries  have  gone  by  since  on  this  shore  Kichmond  landed  ; 
marching  benco  to  meet  "  the  bloody  and  usurping  boar  "  on  Bosworth 
Field,  receiving  "  great  comfort  and  encouragement "  from  many  of  the 
princes  of  Wales — for  he  was  their  countryman,  bom  in  the  old  castle 
we  can  see  from  any  adjacent  height,  and  which  we  have  lately  visited. 
Yet,  although  Milford  is  in  many  respects  unrivalled  as  a  harbour,  not 
alone  for  beauty  of  scenery,  but  for  safety  and  security  in  all  winds  and 
weathers,  it  hns  been  slraiigeiy  neglected ;  and  even  now,  so  111  is  it 
fortified,  that  there  wonld  he  small  impediment  in  tbe  way  of  any  invading 
force  desiring  to  land  troops  on  the  coast,  and  to  bum  and  destroy  the 
dockyard  at  Pater. 

Although  "  Kew  Milford  "  is  tbe  place  where  passengers  arrive  either 
for  Tenby,  Pembroke,  or  for  tbe  Irish  steamers — and  those  whose  object 
is  business  will  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  going  out  of  their  way — there 
■urely  will  be  sttme  who  will  find  time  to  visit  the  "  old  town  of  Milford." 
The  town  in  itself  has  not  much  to  offer  of  interest.  The  neighbourhood, 
however,  possesses  many  a  fragment  of  medieval  times.  We  have 
pictured  one,  Thb  Priory,  once  a  religious  establishment,  which  owed 
ita  foundation  to  Adam  de  Rupe,  or  De  hi  Roche,  who  at  that  time  bad 
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vsBt  power  and  many  possessions  in  Ibis  county.  The  town  is  contignous 
to  cosBt  scenery  of  wild  besnty,  and  from  the  neighbouring  heights  some 
of  the  mOBt  bemitiful  sea  views  our  iaianils  supply  may  be  enjoyed.  We 
borrow  a  descnption  of  one  from  a  pamphlet,  by  the  late  Jelinger 
Symon.:- 

"  Standing  at  the  point  of  the  East  Blockhonse  you  enjoy  one  of  those 
magnificent  scenes  of  which  one  carries  the  image  through  life.     Tho 


Blockhouse  is  built  on  the  the  bluff  summit  of  a  rocky  clIfF.  Immediately 
before  you  lies  the  splendid  month  of  this  gigantic  harbour,  witli  the  bold 
promontory  of  Dale,  now  being  fortified,  and  St.  Ann's  lighthouses 
immediately  opposite.  To  the  right  the  view  extends  over  the  whole 
area  facing  the  entrance  of  the  haven  before  it  fiirns  eastward,  and  com- 
prises  an  extent  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  miles.    Further  to  the 
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right  hand,  Asd  jast  witbio  the  entrance,  standi  Thorn  Island,  a  towering 
and  isolated  rock,  now  for  ihe  first  time  fortified.  To  the  left  is  Sheep 
Island,  which  forms  a  bold  feature  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same 
rock-bound  coast.  Seaward  looms  the  Atlantic,  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  ocean,  east  and  westward,  fi^rmed  by  the  confluence  of  St.  George's 
and  the  Bristol  Channels.  Few  sea  views  ever  impressed  ma  more 
intensely    with   depth,  magnitude,   beauty,  and    repose.     May  its   last 


attribute  soon  pass  away,  and  the  fleets  of  the  civilized  world  give  life  and 
animation  to  this  glorious  gift  of  nature !" 

Milford  is  now  in  decay.  Tlie  removal  of  the  dockyards,  tlie  forma- 
tion of  good  quays,  and  especially  the  railway  terminus,  "higher  up," 
have  taken  away  all  trade  from  the  town;  it  is  no  longer  a  "packet 
station  "  as  it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  cannot  compete  with  its  younger. 
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more  active,  and  more  roboBt  aacceesor,  which  gaveinment  fosters  and 
protects.  Those  who  sail  or  steam  by  it,  on  the  way  to  Ireland,  may  be 
reminded  of,  if  they  cannot  Tecall,  the  Milford  of  a  bygone  time,  when, 
often  overcrowded  by  passengers  waiting  a  fair  wind  "  to  cross,"  it  was  a 
scene  of  perpetual  gaiety  and  amusement. 

We  may,  however,  confidently  predict  the  revival  of  Milford ;  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  the  story  of  its 
decay  will  have  reference  only  to  a  past:  for  the  eminent  civil  engineer, 
Thomas  Page,  Esq.,  is  superintending  a  series  of  works  that  will,  of  a 
surety,  restore  Milford  to  importance  and  value  as  one  of  the  best  oat- 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  a  branch  railway  now  connects  it  with 
the  South  Wales  Rstlway. 

Oar  task  is  done.  Onr  main  purpose  has  been  to  act  as  a  com* 
panion-gutde  to  those  who  travel  by  Railway — the  South  Waiss 
LiHB  :  we  have  endeavoured  so  to  picture  the  country  through  which  it 
passes  as  to  show  bow  large  and  many  are  the  inducements  to  tourists — 
seeking  pleasure,  relaxation,  or  information — to  visit  South  Wales.  It  ia 
now,  as  we  have  intimated,  (he  great  highway  to  the  South  of  Ireland, 
by  a  pleasant  journey  and  an  easy  voyage;  and  there  are  thousands 
who  annually  make  this  tour  whoae  enjoyment  cannot  but  be  enhanced 
by  acquaintance  with  the  various  objects  of  interest  that  ask  or  demand 
inquiry  and  consideration  all  the  way — from  the  moment  they  leavo 
venerable  Gloucester,  to  their  arrival  at  the  terminus  in  Milford  Haven. 

Our  only  remaining  duty  is  gratefully  to  thank  the  many  persona 
by  whom  we  have  been  assisted ;  to  acknowledge  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  artists  who  linvo  been  our  fellow -work  era ;  and  to  record 
our  obligations  to  the  Directors  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Socth 
Wales  Eailwav,  by  whom  we  have  been  cordially  aided  in  our 
pleaunt  task, 
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|a  la  aOBnleta  In  lladr,  aihlbltlBf ,  Int,  ■  per-  "  Tbla  well-airannd  and  wali-pclBlad  ti 

oca  oC  aaripton,  and  tban  a  bjrBn,  ta  deofal*  1    olll,  wi  IWI  aaaortd,  nolTa  a  nut  BOidla 

oiriinuia,  Iba  nat  eC  tba  (aca  bslna  ocenpled  vltb  eome  1  bnt  tbli  It  ti  antlUad  to  SB  IM  own  m 

>  pnyer  la  ilacla  eolsmn.  — ftwU  Btandant.  —  ITnliyn  nmo. 

**tiiat  tbara  an  many  flna  aentlmenta  la  Ibe  I 

AKTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE,  &  CO,,  S5,  PATERHOSTEB  ROW. 


3y  Google 


WoEKs  Recentlt  PcBLisiuii  {eonlinnei). 


In  port  Sro,,  cloth  gilt,  price  It.  Sd., 
TUB    V  HH-TTRTH ; 

0«.      CHAOS      DISPELLED. 

A  Tdc  of  Gcnini  and  Religioii.     By  Miu  C.  M,  SmTH. 

'■  Thli  li  «  ihnnUr  We,  iDd,  npon  tho  nbol*, 
■  nll-wriUan  on*.    That  It  li  uTi  R*dln(r« 

tot^otlthV  InllinDanl  tDu.ud  nllRlau  In 

lU  toidanelH,  I>  innriantly  U)mt\rA.~—PalrM. 

*^]f  wfi  at  onu  diHud  tht  prtlnuloiu  of  the 

ttt&o*»  uid  look  aC  the  Ule  ilmply  u  a  work  at 
naftnalioa,  wi  fnl  wo  ihalL  baTO  a  boUor  oppor- 

Id  poit  Sto.,  price  iOa.,  cloth  gilt, 

THE   FOSTER   BR0THEE8: 

Bmtg  tb«  Bubiry  ot  the  School  sad  CoUcfc  Ufe  of  Two  Voong  Hea. 

Ib  ftm,  ud  IB  nlLih  of  Iha'actlTilis,  ooii)r«U-       In  ihe  Unlnnlty  iropiLrtlciilarlT  well  dram 
Uaat»  and  tporti  or  1»7lib  and  adola"     "  """  "'"  "'      "    "" 


JMbJftw. 


or  our  pnbJIe  aitabltabmonta,  let  Uie  inperf 

rihnlrklDd.  Pirtlanlarlj  well  nHttan  forever.  Tlie  work  b  wriUoBwtoi  oou 
nnlof  life  alCambrldgn,"— iimniinr.  power  when  duallnB  with  thU  cut  of  1 
a  TUT  IntanaUBg  ilorj  Id  ami  Toluma.       JeoC— JAmtaf  Ptil. 

In  poat  8to.,  prios  7i.  fid.,  cloth  gilt, 

PATHEB    AVS    SAVaHTEE.  ■ 

A.  Portnitnre  from  the  Life.    Bjr  Fhedbiia  Bbiiiki. 

d  Daoffhler^  ml^t  haTD 


Id  Sweden  tbr  whlcli  K 
llglitagreatiiDinberofi 


or  soDiat  Um  tinnk  will  Iw  read  by  erarybody. 
"Tlia  book  iDtrsdnon  ui  to  peopla  and  thl^l 
which  poaieii  In  tlieiiiielTH  do  oidlurf  decn* 


111  fe«p.,  with  Frontiipicce,  pnoe  Gl.,  cloth, 

THE    MILL    IV   THE    VALIET. 

A  Tale  of  Oermu  Runt]  Lih.      B7  the  Aulhoi  of  "An  Engliih  Girre  Aeceimt  of  > 

Moravian  Settlement  in  the  Black  Forest." 

■■  A  pretty  Uia,  tnm  tbe  pen  of  a  yoDn(  bnt  I   lag  In  iMkiog  Incident,  rapid  tnulUnoi,  and 

ikololiy.  andqnlidy'roiDaDllc."-J(ABimm.       '      young  penou,  an]  eiteDtlnly  raKi.'-ata*- 

"Tbli  pnliy  Tolnme  li  gnn.  Uioiiglitral,aiid       Han  WitmH. 
fteqaently  paltuUDi— a  poem  In  pmt,  aboiiDd-  ] 

In  18mo,,  price  8».,  cbth  gilt, 

FALSE    APPEASAHCES. 

Bj  Hn.  MacKAi,  Anthor  of  "  llie  Family  at  Hcathudale,"  &c. 

■'Od<  of  thoH  pteaalni  domHtlo  blni  which   I       "What  ■  iDgseatlTe  text; Tiam  li  as 

Hri.  HoOaiHl.  Hn.  Sherwood,  and  Un.  TilDiDiBr   I   iiDdir- current  of  uoDd  lenH  an]  Kber  na»n- 
jqauia  a  raroBrahIa  noepLion."— 

ABTHDR  HALL,  VIRTDE,  &  CO.,  2B,  PATEHNOSTBE  ROW. 


:,.u,u,  Google 


TDBU8HED  BT 

S5,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THBEE  HUHBB£D  SOVHEN. 

By  MiRiN  F.  Tuppit,  D.C.L.,  F.R,S,  aatbor  of  "  Provtrbul  Philowphy,"  "  BilUdi,"  "  Lyrie*," 
"  TiIm,"  jtc.    Id  *  luadionM  Tolomt^  doth,  gQt  edge^  prico  7i.  Sd. 

AIPHA  Un)  0II2SA. 

A  Sain  of  Seriptnn  Sln^n,  roming  >  Riatory  of  the  gratt  eieiiU  uid  ohmelan  in  Soriptnn. 
By  GiOBSB  OiLTiLLiN,  Mithor  of  "  The  Budi  of  the  Bihls,"  &e.  Iq  tiro  toU.,  piioa  lOi.  6J. 
cloth. 

8.  

THE  BATBKAV  HOUSEHOLD,  AST)  WHAT  EEC  AXE  OP  TEBH. 

Bcprinted  from  "  Chambwi'i  JonratL"     Poit  Sto.  t>i.  doth. 
4. 

OLAEH  TALES.   By  tlie  Antlior  of  XAST  POWELL. 


Deborali'B  Diary,  aPragment 

In  utiqae,  with  Qlutntiona.    Cho^  edition, 

T"  HovMhold  of  Sir  Thonuu  Xore. 

Fonrth  kud  ohcipcr  edition,  price  S>.  fld.  neatly 


The  CdloqniM  of  Edward  Osborne. 

Citiien  Mid  Cloth  Worker  ot  London.     Third 
edition.    Frin  2t.  6d.  utiqae. 

The  Old  Cheliea  Bun  House. 

A  Tile  of  Uie  l4rt  Century.    Unifarm  with 


BE7EH  TALES  BY  SE7EH  ADTHOBS. 

Edited  by  F.  E.  Smidlet,  Eu[.,  uthor  of  "  Vniik  Fuilegh,"  &c.    Cheap  edition.    Foolie^i. 

boorda,  £a. 

6. 

THE  DAT  OP  SHALL  THXTOS. 

By  tiie  author  of  "  Hary  Powell."    Pries  Ta.  6d.  poat  8to.  dotb. 

7.  

THE  TTLSTEB  AWAXENIXO : 
Iti  Origin,  PragKa*.  and  FnriL    With  Notea  of  a  Tonr  at  Paraonal  Obterratioa  and  Inquiry.    By 
the  Rev.  louv  Wmb,  D.D.    With  Introduetion  by  the  Hon.  tnd  Ber.  B.  W.  Nou,  H.A. 
Croon  Sto.  clotb,  price  4a. 

8.  

THE  BACEWOODS  PBEACEEE: 

Ad  Antobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright.     Edited  by  W.  P.  Stiicklind.     Bcprinted  from  the 

Uat  Ametioui  e^tjon.    Fiflh  thouaand,  priee  2a. 

TffATTtTAT.  OP  HERALDBT. 

Being  >  eonciaa  Daaeripticn  of  the  aeveral  Tenni  naed,  ud  oontaimnp  a  Diotionuy  of  eroy  Deng- 
nation  in  the  Science.  lUuatrated  by  400  Engraringa  on  Wood.  New  Edition,  in  fcap.  Bto. 
Priee  Sa.  bouda ;  Sa.  Sd.,  gilt  edge*. 

10. 

LAUBIE'S  IVTEBEST  TABLES. 


THE  CELT,  BOXAK,  ASXt  SAXON. 
A  Hillary  of  the  Early  Inhabitula  ot  Britain,  down  to  the  Courenion  of  titt  Anglo-Skioni 
Chriatinnity.     lUuatrated  by  the  Ancient  Remuna  brought  to  light  by  recent  reaeareb. 
Thohu  Weioht,  Eiq.,  H.A.,  F.S.A.     With  nnmeroua  Engnringa.     New  edition  enla^ 


lUilSTRATEO  WORKS  BY  MR.  BARTUTT. 

NCW    EDITION!    AT    REDUCED    PItlCES. 

All  in  >Dpcr-ro;>l  8*0.,  price  10a.  M.  aek,  doUi  gilt ;  or  Sla.  Mck  in  nuaoeM. 


WALES  ABOUT  JEHUSAIiEK  AND  ITS  EITVIBOirS. 

Ulaitnted  bf  Tirenlj -roar  Eugnviagi  on  Steel,  Two  Mi^,  tnd  nun]'  npenor  Woodcut*. 

daUm-aluttol  •  (»inp]<ta  ptclarnqiig  (olda  u'the         EntiDni  buaUhilly  HseaUd.''~Cl.  (I'fivfaid  Maf. 

lopivnphy  ot  Jw^nlta.'—J'atriu.  ••OiiilicpKnloii<>,tti>t  JnnttlsmwunanrbiAin 

"  Sm  lolniM  li  well  gol  np  In  pnlot  of  « '  -"  "     " 


>C  ambtUlili- 

FOOTSTEFS  OF  OUB  LOBD  AKD  HIS  AFOSTLES 

IN  STRIA,  GREECE,  AUD  ITALY. 

A.  SnccMUon  of  Tiiiti  to  the  Soeno  of  TUtrr  Teatwnent  Nuratire.    With  Tmnt^-tlme  Stael 

EDgniinga,  and  Mienl  Woodcatt. 

"Tlili  li  one  dT  th«  hipplutor  Ihi  nuor  Imppr    I    ilegBtmorumtlnkndtrutinirtlirdaKripUDn.eu 

rairlnmu  nntniw  tliit  the  publlihen  lim  put  Fonh.         bBUynwi[in»iiditJonlailioiik,llliigllid«B(U>ur 

Itll  gntupiD  EIHKcatUite.iKdiirlttTIIIniplailDg  thBl  Ihll  giwLIntTnlDIDBpMaeHa  »HrDnel>rUlisI 

ud  ittrutln  itrle."— ChiriA  anil  SfoM  OoHlU.  fBMiin>,uilHl*blltli«  IHownotimoUrvKboMUu 

'■[fliawitTOfdalgu  and  u»BUi>n,oiiniliIotil  with    I    attd  of  vtf  fnrthir  prmlti'—Btiri  Mamfr, 

THE  FILOfilM  FATHERS; 

Or,  tlu  Fonndtn  of  Nm  England  in  the  Reign  of  Jamei  I.    With  TVenl^-dght  lUutn^MM  ob 

Sleel,  Bud  niimerou)  Woodcuta. 


iinlldD 


ok  that  ought 
r  of  t^ 


aoj^^  miUtona  tif  Gnftllahmeo  and  Amerlcaru,  « 
t,  tf  n^ht-Eolnded  men,  moat  itfieply  iDtemEod 
«  hlitorj  It  dfltailL    T)i«  Btorr  of  tbv  plantaUoo 


Saond  S«»rdi,  ttia  a 
that  of  Coltunliat— Da 


appniaohH  tl  in  the  magiillsda  of  Ui  (Isiloiia  nnlla.' 
—aiimilmil. 

imcnd  Ur.  BartlMfi  book  a>  haod- 

krvAilly  trot  tofflther,  and  tfULt  of  In- 

Inf .    Tba  MlulraHou  an  nOelenUT 

_  ..    laUng  b*tw«nlheF«iil  DrUneiriiiihln, 

of  Holland,  and  Uh  uxnarr  of  Plrmoulh 


nOTVBES  FBOH  SICIIiT. 

ninitnUd  with  Tmitj-thm  Engnvingi  n  Steel,  ind  MrenI  Woodsilta. 


70BTY  DAYS  IS  THS  DESEBT, 


C™ 


Or, «  Journey  from  Curo  by  Wady  Feiran  to  Mouit  Sinai  and  Petra.    lUnitralcd  witli  Twenty- 
serm  EngrsTiDga  on  Stael,  a  Map,  and  nnmerona  Woodeuti. 

"  Kt.  Bartlttt  haa  midt  a  book.  pleaBut  In  ItUir.     I    niTii(rat«d  In  tha  Tignett*  atfle^  an  eKyant  table. 
eat«l;flnEili«d  llDeangraTtDgioInibJnUisrtloBlarl]-  "EpIwtaiDlagl;  wilttuD,  and  emird^  vttta  itael 

THE  NILE  BOAT; 

Or,  OUmpM  of  the  Land  of  Igypt.    Illiutratad  by  Thirty-fire  Steel  EDgnnnga,  M^i,  tnd 
nnmenxu  Woodrati. 
"TbanlaanactsalitraboottliadMoriptioni.aiida    J    ior1ptl«  mapa  raodertlM  riawiwttniaiiiUBthe'inia 
liaaotjBboiitthe[UniIntlonj,tbatreDderlhlBgllmpH        Boat' tHaatlhl  natlUaa.'— IV  An. 
of  Bgypt  ptoallarly  ahannlng,    Tlie  iketohaa  and  de-    [ 

GLEANINas  ON  THE  OVEBIcAND  BOUTE. 

Illoabited  by  Twenty-eigbt  Steel  FlaUs  and  Mapa,  and  Twenty-tliree  Woodcnta. 
"  Tbt  mder  vlll  Sod  abondanoa  uI  iDtuFwtlng  and    I    ItoD  oonTtri  toni  hli  ImpreuIoDi  lo  langnaga  tana, 

art.  It  poaicaHi  nrroiuuld>nbleinerl(."'-CAaint<n'>        hli  lalB.    Well  exacutsd  plstorlal  Illutntloai  ooa- 
Jpumal.  tldaiably  anhuealhamaittiof  UiiaplaaalDgirariE." — 

**  An  IndlTldtial  ot  able  nacATAh  and  aoUra  obtarra.    |    Tail'a  JrapaelN«. 

JEBUSALEH  BEVISITED. 

With  Twenty-two  Steel  EngraTinga  and  Woodonti. 
nomuntnt  tor  a  lorar  oT  Art."—    I        "Hr.  Bartlstlina  a  ranarliablTolaTeraBdbltliral 

AiilnumUngbooklolMklhnnicb.aBdaawfU         ipueai^  dla  Intha  llmlta  of  a  amaJl  tllaatU."— 
k  to  nvl.'— ZioAr.  1    OuarMmt. 

AIITHUR  HALL,  VraTDE,  ft  CO,,  95,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


W0BK8  BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "lABT  POWELL" 


"SwMt  'Miry 

OTmb»l,  dHifLDf 

Branding  bmu.    The  lubjeot  i 

theme  Iniplrltliic.    'Hoftr'li 


THE  YEAB  NINE:  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrol. 

la  port  Std.,  price  7>.  6i.,  clotli  gilt,  with  Trootupion. 


i«r  whita  Bngen  ni 


ilume,  In  whkh  (he  Dobia 


TEE  GOOD  OLD  TDEES:  A  Tale  of  AnTei^ne. 

Second  Edition,  price  ^l.  63.,  poit  Sio,  elath,  with  FronttBpiece. 


1  ilyla,  embelttihed 
vitb  orlflnil  fluiola,  wid  eloqiwnt  ulUi  w  urnait 

obTlmulr  itsdlei  ftva  life— tb*  life  of  rwtlMiiwu, 
of  f«r,  of  dflrotl9B»  upmc  ^^  friendi  of  martTTi, 
dHerilMd  by  tlw  chimlslBn  of  Uut  (fndi,  lUload 


halbsrdbaUlin,  Dfprlntlyioldiin,  ivomtoiliBd  no 
blood,  bit  ouuUUoilly,  vlUi  ■  p«id«roai  eltib,  Im- 

li  1  luilTklt  iKlnflilly  wsanta.    lodoad,  Uh  ntin 


THE  FB0V0CATI0N8  OF  XASAKE  PAUSST. 

With  Colonnd  Frontiipieca  by  Wuren,    Third  Edition,  price  7«.  8d.,  post  8to.  cloth, 
'■Oiw  of  the  molt  grmMfnl  of  Btoriia  fy^atlallj  "  ~  -  —  ^. 


CLAUDE  TEE  COLFORTEHB. 


mnotocle  vilL-ilnwa."— £n^iik  CAnrcAnuiL  I    Churdt  and  JStau  aaullr. 

SOME  AOCOUNT  OF  MRS.  CLABINDA  SINaLEHABT. 

Witli  7ninli*piM«.    Poit  Sto.,  cloth,  price  Ta.  Sd. 

"  Tin  nntle,  sOMUgiut*.  and  cbverfal  lampar  of 

b>T*  u  iDloinoi  for  gvod  npon  mj  mder  wbo  li  mt 

booki  of  Bib  kind  »  hl«b«o«ce  lb-  "■    * '- 

■niulng  llMm  fee  ■  few  bODn."— £1 


llloruy  D»rit,  ftod  Lt  « 
wUoh  nun  throu^boDl 


(Odd;  ud  Uili  cunot  fell  to 
17  nuler  (apibl*  al  >)Wad*(lnK 

100  of  (b*  monll^ 


y  ILlIDElf  AND  M/nmnsn  ufb  OP  MAEY  POWELL, 

ArRBWAKDB  Hinuas  Hilton.    Third  Editian,  in  poet  8to.,  price  7i.  6d.,  latiqae. 


"  Tbli  U  t.  obinolnc 

■nd  BipnulMi,— Id  h.;  notblng 
gr«iibT,— 11  li  llke^j  to  be  ■  mn 

QonU,  poetrr,  bliCory,  or  mm 


UnqnuUonibly  th*  prodnoUon  ol 
pnra.  h«iu>y  lltenuy  r>,n,'~C^mll  mdaiaii  OautCi. ' 
lD»,  moA  In  the  type  of  bypsne  dtji,  [t  a  mnt  nooept* 


CEERBT  AND  VIOLET:  a  Tale  of  taie  Qreat  Pla^e. 

»  WUtaont  wiihlog  1 

Dofee,  wemnbonnd  10 -_^ „.        _, 

wrtCtan  deuriptloiu  of  London  duiag  tba  tint  of  ttit  eoKa  < 

ftwtDlTleltitloallulwBentoinHianMi.'--^olWAia.  "A 

"Thlt,  Ilkollllff  itorl«,i»wgatudgrMghil  1  >  nMnoe 

roODf  (III  Liiu»eiillylalllnKUlberrDHlhAilltaUn(i  |    itflao 


ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  ft  CO,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


tBElF  AHD  POmiAE  TALES  BY  FUHI  E.  SIEDLET. 

Prioe  St.  6d.  boardi;    3a.  M.  doth, 

FRANK  FATBIiEGH ; 

Or,  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PEIVATE  POFIL. 


Tln^tjr  In  tbli  iloir.    Th»  luiUior  bu  nuds  blmulf 


lughUT.pnmklng  itory. 


.pnmklng  i 


ft  'r«rf  entartmlnlnf  u 


Price  8i.  boirdi ;  4i.  cloth, 

LEWIS   ABTTNSEL; 

Ot,  THE  RAILROAD  OP  LIFE. 

larnlewtr  bMocua  iplsuutooe     I       "SiHrkllDBlIkta  frefly, 'Fimnk  FiJrlefih' btuUc* 

nutonn  Bun  cniDiiisiid  ib(  UuU         Ihiind.mttliilTaiKBrtlnnTtatudpnWcrtariWn 
lUiorof'LBwUAroiidel.'-— »-«Hy        of  the  d»r."— ilalA.^(iimiioI. 

Price  2>.  M.  boud* ;  S*.  6d.  cloth, 

EABST  OOTEBBALE'S  COITBTSHIF; 

AND  ALL  THAT  CAUE  OF  IT. 

I       ■■  Tha  uUinr  li  mlnmaj  IkrotnMj  known  Id  tb« 
IKanry  wirJd  by  bl>  'F^uk  Fi>lrla|(ii'  ud  Uilital* 


TEE 


.mvritgeot 
uiDWBUutbt  timt«t<n  womn.  -     i     lanaini   Log  npnuiian    ivniwi   ao   dm  Mr 
I     qolrtd." — Woeimr'tEc^w  GatttU. 

Price  1i.  Ad.  boarda ;  2a.  6d,  cloth, 

POETUNEff  OF  THE  COLTILLH  PAMILT; 

On,  A  CLOUD  AHD  ITS  SILVER  LINING. 


Pott  Sto.,  cloth  K>lt,  price  St., 

THE  OLD  FOBEBT  RANOEB; 

0«,  WILD   BPOBTB   OF   INDIA,   ON    THE   NEILGHEERY   HILLS,    IN   THE   JUNOLt,   A' 

ON  THE  PLAINS. 

Bj  Mig'or  Taltbb  Cimfbul,  o(  Skipneea.    Neir  Edition,  with  lUnitntioiu  on  Sled. 


W0M8  BY  M.  F.jnmmESO.,  D.Cl..  F.R.8. 

BALLADS  FOB  THE  TIMES, 

And  othn  Pomu.    Tliird  Edition,  ia  top.  8td.,  prise  7*-  Bd.,  boond  in  cloth,  with  Tignetta  md 
Frontiipieoe,  nnitonn  with  "  PruTerbi»l  Philoiophy." 
■*  Wllh  naoothneu  or  meunn,  Ur.  Topper'!  da-     I    hn  do«  not  wrlM  for  pnlH,  but  for  the  bgnellt  at  hit 
tira  la  tlirsri   ticatltuC,  and   bli  lenllatUHi  li         ftllDw.meD— iiotimnl]>fl>rtJina,butfaret*nil9.~— 
brongbt  to  l«r  npon  thlogt  of  no  Crmnilut  InUrHt.         AITi  UOMHttr. 
It  li  on*  or  tbe  beat  olunctulitJci  of  bli  libonn  OM    \ 

LTSIOS. 

Seoond  Edition,  fliolaap,  prioe  St.  6d.  cloth. 

THE    CSOCE   OF   O0I.D, 


"  TWi  Bh«nnliig  tklB  lilt  won  Iti  w»y  to  ttas 
•ll.mgrlled  diiUnsUon  ol  ■  '  Popolir  Edition,'  om- 
illlihad  with  t.  sbumctsrliilo  frontiiplFoe  from  tfa* 
dllof  pencil  of  Jr>bD  Leeob.  W«  aa  nud  It 
fHa  (ikd  icklo   *>Ui   ttub  pltUDn."— UUrorir 


■•  We  h»n  nnlT  bud  ooo»ilon 
higblr  of  U7  woik  thu  of  ttali. 
Uis  writer  1>  ■dmlnbli,  ttaa  muin« 

aanveyed  ara  iJI  U»t  on  be  dniIrM 


—BMi  Wt*lii 


The  Tale*  nuj  be  hid  lepsntdy ;  each,  with  Frontiapiece,  It.  M. 

THE  CBOCE  Of  OOLD:  »  Tale  of  CovetoiutieM. 

HEABT:  a  Tale  of  Deceit  THE  TWIVB:  a  Tale  of  Palse-witnees. 

FBOVEBBIAL  FHZLOSOFHY, 

nwiilitcd  into  Prench,  with  ■  Portnit  of  Mr.  Tapper,  after  PicucuQiLL.    In  fcap.,  doth, 
reduced  to  2t.  Bd. 

KING  ALFBED'S  FOEHS, 

Now  fint  turned  into  EngUth  Metre,  b;  Habtii'  F.  Tuffh,  D.CX.,  F.R.S.    In  (etf.  Sni., 
price  St.  doth. 


ARTHUS  BALL,  VIRTDE  &  CO.,  86,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


lUUSTRATEO  WORKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


A  SOT'S  ASVENTUBES  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Bj  WiLLTAK  HoviTT.    Wltli  Deugiu  bf  Haiviy.    Chetp  EditioD,  Si.  bmrdi ;  fine  pi(«r,  4*. 
cloth  gUt. 
11  Om  bop '°  Englina.  ■hettiw'old  boji'_or    |    Ham  Indlfiiuai  to  Amlnill*."— Okiirell  ad  Slalt 


ak.roU 


la  irlTid  pordltDi 


ibllaUon  UuLt  bu  T«t  mXd 


u  ttaar  ■».  It  (w 
-'^-■-iftoqi 


KAOMI ;  or,  The  lAst  Days  of  JeniBalein. 

Bj  Mn.  J.  B.  WiiB.    New  Edition,  vitli  Deiipii  bj  GaBitr,  uid  Tim  tnd  Plin  of  Jaiuilen. 
Fcap.  Sto.  ?■.  M.  doth  Uttcnd. 


•■  It  li  la  tarslh  in  Hlnilnbla  1 
worthy  of  %  yst  mo 
ainaiij  novlfvd."- 


SELECT  FOETRT  FOB   CHILDBEN, 

With  brief  EipIuiRloiy  Nota,  amoftii  foi  tlu  nie  of  Schooli  Euid  Fuiiliei.  By  Jotsrs  Film. 
Tenth  Edition,  comcUd  ud  nittrged.     IBmo.  it.  Sd.  cloth ;  or  St.  wsvlet,  gilt  edgn. 

"A  niTDln  UtUa  Tolnm*,  eontaliilcB  ■  chvmUiK  I  "Plseta  tlAtan(toDi»  ipiichtly  ud  lutnutln, 
oaI1agtlonDtBD«tr7.''-^fia(a(or.  i»ibeUBiiiidd*n>EC.''— aivnEr>>H°*iil  iftvufH. 

"Itb  mllTitniit  taieuuirUilngtoiliiiplygood  "A  nrj  pltulng  ukd  iBllililB  mUmUuil"— F<»(- 

«Ui>Uttl*TaliUMb«G)RB>.''— JMrvf-gNliaJriijaite.    |    mteiUr  itnitw. 

WINTEE  EVENINOS; 

Or,  lUa  ol  Tnrallen.    Bj  Mimu  Uaci.    Kew  ind  Chatpv  Kditioa,  irith  lUiutntion*  by 
GiLBEKT.     Feap.  St.  6d.  dotb. 


DOCTOB'S  IiITTLE  SAUGHTEB. 

Tba  3tor7  of  a  Child'i  Life  smidit  the  Wood* 
•nd  Hillt.  ])j  Emu  Meteyibii.  Id  feap, 
Sto.  prioB  T><  Sd.  elej^tty  bound  and  gilt, 
with  nnmarou  lllnitratioDB  b;  Habvei. 


BCBIPTUBE  SITES  ASS  SCEHES, 


•.poM 


Stw  and  Impiovcd  Edition,  with  Frontispi«ee,  ISma  1).  U.  doth  gilt, 

NimSEBT  BHTMES. 

Cr  An  lUtutraied  EdUiim,  in  lar|s  tjpe,  with  Ifl  Cnt*  hj  Oilbbit.     lemo.  St.  Sd.  cloth, 
gilt  edges. 


OBIODfAL  POEBES  F0&  INFANT   HINDS. 

New  and  Improved  E^tJoa,  with  FrontLiptece,  Two  Voli.,  IBma.  It.  6d.  each,  cloth  ^t. 


TEE  BOT  AND  THE  BULDS. 

Bj  Ekilt  Tatxob.  With  Sixteen  fine  Wood- 
entt,  from  LiMDHKa's  Dcaigni.  Iftmo.  gilt 
edgM,  price  2*.  6d. 

nPTtU  Ain)  SEE; 
Or,  Knt  Boding  T«tton>.    B;  the  anthor  of 
"  Aida  to  DerdopmEnt,"  &e.,  &c.   New  Edi- 
tion. With  Tweatj-fonrEngiaTingaon  Wood. 
Price!*. 

BOBDTSOH  CBUSOK 

With  UlDitntiant.     ISmo.  doth.price  2t. 

EITBAL  SCENES; 

Or,  a  Feop  into  the  Conntrj,     A  New  and  Be- 

Tiiod  Edition,  with  Eightjr-eightCnta.   Cloth 

lettered,  price  St. 


SANDFOBJ)  AND  lUEBTON. 

With  CnU.    Price  S*. 
HSNDST'S  HISTOBY  OF  OBEBCX. 

With  Illiutnitiona.    In  Eat;  Leuont.   Adapted 

to  Cttildten  from  Six  to  Ten  jeari  of  Age. 

Price  St. 
HENDBTS  HISTOBT  OF  BOXE. 
With  Illiutntioni.    In  Eaa;  Lettont.    Ad^t«d 

for  Children  trota  Sii  to  Ten  jean  of  Age. 

Price  2t. 

WATTS'  (Dr.)  DITINE  AND 
MORAL  80N0B  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

With  Anecdole*  tod  Reflection*,  bf  the  Rat. 
INQIAH  CoBBiH,  M.A.  With  Frontiipieee 
and  Fiflj-HiBn  Woodcntt.  New  Bdition. 
Priee  li.  in  cloth  j  or  ti.  M.  with  gilt  edge*. 


AUTHUE  HALL,  VIRTDE,  ft  CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


WORKS  BT  THE  BET.  JOHN  0011016.  DJ)..  FML 


DAILT  FAMIL7  DEVOTION; 

Oi,  OnidB  to  Amilj  Wonhip.    Witk  Tirentj-fanr  EngnviDp.     Id  4to.  dotb,  ^t  edgn.  ill. 

"  TlH  Btrrlen  *n  mvot  lo  mboAjr  tba  vuti,  ud  pimlM,  hkI  lolwawtloM  tl  CbriiUHB  ot  an^  HeUon 
of  th*  Cknnta  of  Chrttt.  Anj  hmilj  of  uf  bnneh  dT  tta*  PntiMut  Cknnk  n»j  dm  thus.  tlHr  «■ 
mwit  fbr  nwo  In  Um  mrU,  and  dgalfMil  to  Rndar  IkmOj  iroi^lp  (OU,  wltliogt  <all«iua.  Thar  in 
nlM,  tbt  wrllm  InuM,  bj  ttaa  gngnllty  wMI  oonunoiuiwa  of  tta*  piHwi,  lOr  Tury  elim  ud  tyjn  In  thii 
bw«orld.  WlthMniHttaiuli  to  IM  uid  ou UhD,  ud  ttaateublafofOod'a  Hal]'B;lrl'>t*>'H'°'nimir 
baooDH  Initlrut  with  Ufa,  ud  mliMd  mu;  ■  fUl  kbI  that  laimot  MriktoMininlilbrllHlt    Tba  AimotetiDiia 


OUB  FATHEB. 

A  Hinual  of  Fimily  Pn^BTi  for  Ocncnl  md  S|>eeut  Oceinoiii,  with  Short  Frmn  tor  Sfut 

Minatn,  uul  FuMgM  for  B«flaetiim.    Sbtlt  Edition,  in  fcip .  Sfo.  price  81.  cLotb,  gill  adgM. 

S. 

8CBIFTDBE  BEADIKOS; 

Or,  Fopnlu  sad  Pnetieal  Eipoutioni  of  ths  Hew  Tutament. 

ALRtADY   COMPLCTE. 

Toll.  I.  lo  IT.— THE  FOITR  GOSPELS,  tuloi  IH.       I    T0I.  VIII.— THE  OALATIAMB.  to.,  pile*  Cl 

Toi.V.— THBAOTBOFTHBAPOSTLBS.prioeTl.        Vol.  IX.— THE  C0L0HSIAN8,*ii.,  mic»4fc  id. 

"jl.VL— BPI8TLETOTHEB0MAB9,prl(je«.«d.        Vol.  X.— TUB  PASrOEAL  EPISTLES.  priotO. 


Vor,  VI!.— THE  COKINTUIANS,  pr 


Uou.    WlK 


lubla  of  Dr.  CDDiiiliit^  DDm«- 
Lutlngln  itM  populferttr,  ftjr  11 
:  li  ilmpl]r  ud  ilnrlT  opnsd 


THE  HEBREWS,  publishing  In  nnmban,  cd 

— -ilrsd,  10  u  not  to  nnDumbitr,  ^nt  to  aloddatA; 

.,. ,__.  __..,.__., -MlOMll»ll 

■d  QtarMrlg 


B  pr»cUo»[  uppllcaUont  an  ' 

of  POMOQI.''- (7Al«*    (/    3 


APOOALTFTIO  SKETCHES; 

Or,  iMtorM  00  the  Book  of  BaraUtion.   New-Editian,  thoroDgU;  nriKd,  sorraEled,  ud  urangKL 
1d  Three  Voli.,  prioe  18>.  etoth. 

L  THINGS  THAT  WERE.        II.  THINOB  THAT  ARE.        III.  THINGS  THAT  WILL  BE. 

wmatlon  tif  tb*  mthor.    Maw  luUar  of  gnmi 

ila  tun  bats  apiin(>d,  and  rt«h  and  Intaraillne 

Inlamt,  and  ililkingly  Itlnimtln  of  a  maoti 


EDmos  of  a  work  of  nnnnoadtnlad  popidarlty,  nplata  w 
luclaetad  FortloD  «f  tha  Word  of  Qod. 


COHSOLATIOITB 

Or,  LuTsi  from  thn  Tree  of  Life.    Scooad  and  Chopec  Bdition, 


(wMt  odoon  of  Ihg  Gknpal.    Tha 


feip.  pric«  El.  doth- 
.._  .-  -  jtrlbntloDi  to  rall^otu  lltatatni*  an 
marked  not  iH  \>j  thair  amlnantlT  <taatal>»'  •»' 
pracllotl  chanotflT,  their  purity  and  loRJnaaa  of 
ihnoght,  thaa  b;  their  twauUrul  ilmplldlj  of  Ua- 
cuaca  and  ityla.*— Mniir  Birald. 


THE  CELEBRATED  FROTESTAKT  DISCUSSIOH 

Betvem  the  Rer.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  nod  Diniel  Fbench,  Eeq.,  Barruter-et-Lew,  beld  *t 
Himmenmith,  in  ISSB.    Tenth  Thouund,  pp.  G8S,  priix  6i.  cloth  lettend. 
"No  olenrniaB'a  library  san  baoomplata  wlUianl    I       "  Tbli  ohaai         -  -    - 

it.-~BiirMMtimvr.  taloi  tba  moi 

"  A  emiMndlniii  of  aiyiment.''- OBmwiaa't  Itat.         lnoa  batwean 
**  Tba  uhjadt  (pr*  and  «)  la  ail  liot  oitiauilcd."^    |    wa  ara  aoqualiLtad." — BMksUSi 


CHEAP    EDmONS. 
LeetoTM  oil  tiie  Book  of  Berolstion,     Leotarei  on  the  Boron  OhnrdiM  of 

DeUtend  it  Eietei   HalL    OHfinil  Editiao.  AUA  HinOT. 

Price  8i.  Sd.  Price  Si.  6d. 


A  Second  Seriea  of 

Leotnres  on  tlio  Book  of  Bevelation, 

DeliTared  at  Crown  Court  Church.   Price  Sa.  (Id. 

LftotnrM  on  onr  Iiord'i  Hiraolea. 

Price  Si.  Sd. 

I,ectarea  on  onr  Lord's  Fuablet, 

Price  Si.  ed. 


ProphetiD  Stndies. 

Price  it.  Hi. 

The  Chnroli  before  tlie  Flood. 
Price  Se.  Sd. 

Tlie  Tent  and  th«  Altar. 
Price  Ss.  ed. 


AKTHUR  HALL,  VIKTUE,  ft  CO.,  Sfi,  PATERNOSTER  EOVT.. 


WORKS    RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


OOVAHTS  EIBTOBT  OF  THE  EffOLISH  BIBI£ 

Sditea,  tad  with  btniwUirj  Pre&ca,  b;  the  B«t.  C.  H.  Spuuioh.    la  oom  8to.,  doth,  Oi. 
S. 
THE  PBIHCE  07  THE  HOUSE  OF  SATTS; 

Or,  Tlma  Yean  in  the  H0I7  Citj.    Edited  bj  the  Rot.  Profenor  J.  H.  Insuhjlk,  Bntor  of 

St.  Jolia'i  Chuteh,  Mobile.    Illiutnted  with  Engnvingi.    In  (tap.  8to^  price  Gi.,  doth  gUL 

3. 

THK  VEAHET8; 

Or,  Chtii*  DkpeUed.    A  Ttle  of  Geniui  ind  Rdigioo.    Bj  Hat  C.  M.  Smitb.    Id  poit  8to., 

elolh  gilt,  priea  Ti.  Sd. 

TEE  NEW  TESTAKEHT. 

IVuuUted  (rom  OmiisBiCH'a  Text.      Bj  Suinu,  Surfs,  Aathu  of  "Tbe  Hiiloij  of 

^pt."    ToDTtli  Sdilioo,  priM  S>.  Sd.  dotb,rededgei. 
"  Tb*  ipHishM  mn  naikti  by  lainiad  aanuiiH,  uxl  Uu  qsotUloiu  at  In  ItallM.     ThoH  ■■■■■«■  whhih 
Mam  lo  In  jfoeay  are  Is  ■  uullar  typg,  u«pt  atiu,  by  tfa*  lialloa,  Ui>]r  an  alraadj  MBit 


THE  FICTOKIAL  BFELUVG-BOOE ; 

Or,  Fketi  lod  Objeeti  fm  CluUnn.    New  flditiiHi,  li.  Sd.  eloth. 

POPLAS  HOirSE  ACADEHT. 

Br  the  Aothor  <d  "Vtrj  PowelL"     Socoud-iDd  ChMper  Edition,  ReriMd.    Pott  8fo., 
doth,  price  7i.  6d. 

7. 

RUTH:  A  CHAPTES  IN  PROVIDENCE. 

B7  the  Rer.  Jobh  C(nn<ra«,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.    In  feip.  doth,  price  3t.  ed. 
8. 

TEE  HUL  IN  THE  VAILET: 

A  ^ile  of  Gemitii  Rnrtl  Lift.     Bj  tha  Anthor  «f  "  An  Eogliali  Giri'i  AcMiDnt  of  ■  Hannu 

Setticokent  in  the  Bltck  ForatL"    Fctp.,  irith  Fmatiapiece,  price  Si.  eloth. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS: 

Bdng  the  Hiilor;  of  the  School  tnd  College  Life  of  Tiro  Toaog  Hen.    Port  Sro.,  lOt.  doth. 

10. 

FATHER  AND  DATIOHTEB: 

A  Portiwtim  fnm  the  Jilt.    Bj  FUDBIu  BuNim.    Pott  Sto.,  price  ?■■  Bd.,  eloth  gilt. 
11. 

FALSE  APPEARANCES. 

Bj  Kn.  Micui,  Author  of  "The  Fkmilj  at  Hettherdtle,"  ke.    ISino.,  price  3i..  eloth  gilt. 

CANADIAN  CETTSOES. 

B7  Hn.  TuTLU    Edited  fa j  Aohes  Striciluid.    Fof.   With  Uufii't  'Dttignt.    A  New 
tnd  Cheaper  Edition,  price  Si.,  eloth,  gilt  edgei. 

13. 

CLOSET  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 

B;  the  Her.  Alxzindu  Flztchii,  S.D,    Imperid  Iftmo.  ebth,  priee  Gi. 
14. 
A  KANUAL  OF  THB  ANALOGY  AND  PHTSIOLOOT  OF  THE  HUKAN 
HIND.     B7  the  Ber.  J.  CaUili,  D.D.     A  New  Edition,  Bented.    In  pott  Sto.,  4i.  doth. 


ARTHUR  HALIi.  VERTUB  4  CO..  85,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Cheapm  Edition,  in  On«  Volnme,  pii<x  ISa,  bound  in  cloth;  in  morocco,  21a., 

PniOBIMAGES  TO  ENGLISH  SHBINES. 


B;  Mn.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Birth. plan  oTi 


b7  F.  W.  Fairbolt,  P,S.4, 


THE  BOOK  OP  THE  THAKES, 

PBOH  ITS  BISX  TO  ITS  7ALL. 
Bt  Ur.  and  Hra.  S.  C.  Hall.    \Vith  nnmcrom  lUnatratioD*. 


THE   AUTHOR!   TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

IV*  )un  ttaa  hanmic  to  nlnnU  to  ttia  pnblhi  i "  Book 
th*  TliunH.  ttom  lb  Bin  la  1U  Fill.'  hopsful 

hix  u  lonB.  uul  (D  Dflon.  denrKl  from  ihe  ■■  King 


rjr  Uemil— It!  lonnly  WiUiplMe— Ihroiigh  111 


Dpiy  lj]f  nicntlnn  ol 


■MtMnlUJIng.ewr 
»t  pwnloiii  dtr  of 
rorraiiit  UimM  (h* 


"It  li  b;  Imr  the  {JeuutBt  bnok.  mtalnlylhs 
oat   Fomplels  la  dnlgn  mad  cxcibiUdd,  Ibu  tat 

Id  m  on  (Mlly  nnlantand  Ihit  In   wriUng  It 
i«  MiUion  performed  '  fc  IftLtCPUr  of  lova.* "— Jf«niAv 


IN   THREE   BtNDINCS: 
Cloth   .    .     .     ISi.      I      Snperbljplt    ...     2]*.      |      Morocco    .     .     .    i6t. 

— —  \r 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE,  4  CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW.    \. 

HBHZteS,  EDnmUKOH.]  [W'OLABHAIT,  DUBLIN. 


dbvGoogIc 


dbvGoogIc 


